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LIFE,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  TIMES 


OF 


Zachary  Taylor, 

T\A/^ELFTH   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
March    5,   1849,    to  July  9,    1850. 


CHARTER  I. 


FAMILY,  BOYHOOD,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  GENERAL 

TAYLOR. 

THE  Taylors  of  Virginia  had  the  good  fortune  to 
stand  among  the  distinguished  fiimilies  of  that 
State,  and  were  related  to  the  Pendletons,  Madisons, 
Lees,  Barbours,  and  several  others  which  have  fur- 
nished valuable  names  to  the  general  history  of  the 
country.  James  Taylor,  of  Carlisle,  England,  was 
the  first  American  immigrant  of  the  Virginia  Orange 
County  family,  appearing  in  this  country  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  had  seven 
children.  Mary,  one  of  them,  was  the  mother  of 
Edmund  Pendleton;  John,  also  one  of  them,  mar- 
ried   a    Pendleton,    and    was    the    ancestor    of   the 
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distinguished  and  scholarly  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline 
County  ;  and  another  son,  James,  settled  in  Orange 
County,  and  was  the  father  of  Frances,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Ambrose  Madison,  and,  consequently,  the 
grandmother  of  President  Madison. 

This  James,  of  Orange,  had  four  sons,  James, 
George,  Zachary,  and  Erasmus.  Erasmus  had  two 
sons  and  five  daughters,  and  from  Robert,  one  of  his 
sons,  are  descended  most  of  the  Taylors  of  that  part 
of  Virginia,  George  had  fourteen  sons,  and  half  of 
them  were  Revolutionary  soldiers.  Zachary  had 
seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  Richard,  one  of 
these  sons,  was  the  father  of  President  Taylor,  and  the 
planter  of  one  branch  of  the  family  in  Kentucky. 

Richard  Taylor  was  born  March  22,  1744.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  had  arisen  to  be  a 
man  of  some  consequence,  and  received  a  commission 
in  the  first  regiment  raised  in  Virginia  for  the  war. 
He  served  throughout  the  long  conflict,  much  of  the 
time  with  the  main  army  under  Washington,  partici- 
pated in  several  important  engagements,  and  won 
the  position  of  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel,  which 
he  held  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  had  proven 
himself  a  man  and  a  soldier  of  merit,  and  his  subse- 
quent adventurous  career  in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky 
well  sustained  his  Revolutionary  reputation. 

In  1769,  he  had  made  a  trip  to  what  was  then  the 
"far  West,"  and,  enticed  by  the  adventure  and  free- 
dom of  the  vast  almost  unexplored  region  north  and 
south  of  the  Ohio,  determined  eventually  to  make 
it  his  home.     In  1779,  he  became  the   husband  of 
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Sarah  Strother,  of  whose  family  little  is  known 
of  importance.  According  to  his  early  formed  plan, 
in  1785  he  removed  with  his  family  and  settled  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  in  Kentucky.  He  was  pre- 
ceded by  his  brother  Hancock,  who  had  selected  for 
his  farm  a  part  of  the  present  site  of  Louisville. 
Hancock  Taylor  was  a  surveyor,  and  made  his  first 
exploring  trip  to  Kentucky  in  1773,  'so  early  as 
1769,  however,  having  visited  the  Lower  Ohio  in  the 
company  of  his  brother  and  others.  In  1774,  he 
made  another  trip  to  Kentucky,  engaging  a  part 
of  the  time  in  surveying,  as  he  had  done  before. 
He  was  killed  by  the  Indinns  in  Madison  County, 
not  far  from  Richmond.  On  a  branch  of  Silver 
Creek,  which  now  bears  his  name,  his  companions 
buried  his  body. 

Colonel  Richard  Taylor  was  one  of  the  active 
participators  in  the  early  Indian  "  troubles ;"  few  ex- 
peditions, indeed,  of  any  importance  against  the  sav- 
ages were  unaccompanied  by  him.  He  was  wounded 
in  John  Adair's  raid  into  Ohio  in  1792.  He  also 
figured  somewhat  in  politics.  In  1788,  he  repre- 
sented Jefferson  County  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion at  Danville ;  in  1792,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution  under  which 
Kentucky  was  made  a  State ;  was  then  a  member 
from  Jefferson  County  in  the  first  State  Legislature  ; 
served  in  the  Legislature  as  late  as  1825;  and  was 
several  times  Presidential  elector,  and  voted  for  Madi- 
son in  1812,  Monroe  in  1816  and  1820,  and  General 
Jackson  in  1824.     He  was  a  man  of  some  education, 
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and  was  really  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Kentucky.  He  died  on  his  farm  near 
Louisville.  He  left  six  children,  two  of  his  sons 
having  died  before  him.  These  children  were  Han- 
cock, Zachary,  Joseph,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  and  Emily, 
none  of  whom  are  now  living. 

Zachary  Taylor,  third  son  of  Richard  and  Sarah 
(Strother)  Taylor,  was  born  about  four  miles  from 
Orange  County  Court  House,  Virginia,  November  24, 
1784,  and  was  nine  months  old  when  his  parents 
emigrated  to  Kentucky.  Of  his  education  one  of 
General  Taylor's  campaign  biographers  wrote  as 
follows  : — 

"  As  may  well  be  understood,  young  Taylor  enjoyed 
but  few  advantages  for  acquiring  a  practical,  much  less  an 
ornamental  or  classical  education.  The  character  of  the 
schools  of  Kentucky  at  that  time,  as  in  all  other  new  and 
sparsely  settled  districts,  was  not  of  a  very  elevated 
character.  The  few  schools  then  were  supported  by  pri- 
vate munificence,  and  were  not  of  a  character  to  lay  a 
very  broad  or  deep  foundation  for  those  attainments,  and 
that  useful  superstructure  of  knowledge,  which  the  supe- 
rior facilities  of  the  present  day  render  so  easy  of  access. 
But  few  as  were  the  advantages  afforded  him,  his  ever 
active  and  inquiring  mind,  his  great  love  of  learning,  his 
remarkably  strong  and  retentive  memory,  and,  above  all, 
his  iron  will  and  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  more  than 
compensated  in  his  case  for  what  otherwise  would  have 
confined  his  acquirements  to  the  commonest  rudiments  of 
an  English  education.  But,  by  the  aid  of  these  striking 
characteristics,  he  was  enabled  to  overcome  all  difficulties, 
and  to  store  his  mind  with  a  fund  of  information  that  few 
have    acquired,   even    under   the    most    favorable   circum- 
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stances.  The  elegance,  beauty,  and  simplicity  of  his 
official  dispatches  from  Mexico  stamp  him  as  one  of  the 
chastest  and  most  accomplished  writers  of  the  day." 

Most  of  which  is  mere  fiction  and  foolishness. 
Only  in  the  imagination  of  susceptible  biographers 
have  the  numerous  "great"  men  had  an  all-consum- 
ing passion,  an  undying  "  love  "  for  learning  in  their 
boyhood.  Robbing  birds'-nests,  murder  and  rapine, 
and  feeding  on  green  apples  have  been  far  more 
ordinary  traits  at  that  period  with  them  than  desire 
for  great  learning.  It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune 
ever  to  meet  one  of  these  children  who  were  born  with 
the  aforesaid  uncontrollable  passion  for  learning. 
"Light !  light !  more  light  still !"  is  a  cry  that  comes 
long  after  boyhood,  and  seldom  enough  then  in  this 
careless  animal  world.  The  schoolmaster  was  not 
"out"  in  the  early  youth  of  General  Taylor,  and  even 
if  he  were,  what  good  was  there  in  him? 

It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  ridiculous  to  talk 
of  General  Taylor's  passion  for  letters  or  of  his  book 
education.  He  never  had  either.  His  father's  farm, 
near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  the  seat  of  his  early 
culture.  Here,  when  he  became  old  enough,  indeed 
before  that  period,  he  worked  and  shared  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  frontier  life  with  his  father. 
His  education,  as  it  may  be  politely  termed,  was 
merely  rudimental,  and  so  it  remained  to  the  end  of 
his  natural  Ufe.  Until  he  became  a  man  in  age  and 
physical  strength,  his  time  was  mainly  occupied  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  There  is,  however, 
some  evidence  that  his  father  made  more  than  ordi- 
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nary  effort,  under  the  circumstances,  to  give  his 
children  a  reasonable  degree  of  schooling. 

Among  the  remarkable  men  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing, held  up  as  so  peculiarly  fit  to  educate  and  form 
a  race  of  great  characters,  the  name  of  Elisha  Ayres 
has  been  preserved  to  the  world  as  a  teacher  of 
Zachary  Taylor.  To  this  oracle  Taylor  went  to 
school  at  a  time  when  the  poor  Indian,  for  want  of 
other  recreation,  lurked  about  and  picked  off  the 
aspiring  American  youth  on  their  way  to  the  un- 
chinked  and  windowless  log  school-houses.  This 
good  Yankee,  in  after  years,  when  General  Taylor 
had  risen  to  distinction,  had  no  difficulty  in  recol- 
lecting that  Taylor  "  was  a  very  active  and  sensible 
boy,"  as  truthful  a  report,  no  doubt,  as  a  schoolmaster 
ever  made,  and  one  to  which  most  persons  at  this 
day  could  readily  subscribe.  Taylor's  exploits  never 
could  have  lain  in  the  way  of  per  cents  and  pretty 
rolls  of  honor.  In  boyhood,  as  in  riper  years,  his 
exploits  took  quite  another,  if  not  a  better,  direction. 

Until  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  had  whipped  the 
Indians  on  the  Maumee,  and  made  the  peace  of 
Greenville  in  1795,  there  were  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,  with  little  interruption,  the  whole  length 
of  the  Ohio  River,  and  what  the  brave  Kentuckians 
lacked  in  this  way  they  went  across  into  Ohio  to  find. 
One  of  the  first  things  considered  worthy  of  record 
was  his  swimming  across  the  Ohio  one  cold  March 
morning  amidst  the  ice ;  and  one  of  the  last  things 
recorded  of  him  was  his  drinking  a  large  quantity  of 
iced  milk  on  a  very  hot  July  day.     Although   one 
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act  did  not  recommend  him  more  than  the  other,  yet 
they  both  exhibited  the  hardness  and  roughness  of 
the  life  to  which  he  had  been  inured,  and  the  confi- 
dence he  put  in  his  ability  to  withstand  all  tests 
of  human  endurance. 

While  little  can  be  said  of  General  Taylor's  early 
or  late  book  education,  the  quality  of  "good  sense" 
which  Dominie  Ayres  recollected  when  he  came  to 
think  of  it,  as  a  rule  prevailed  with  him,  and  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  con- 
cluded, after  awhile,  that  he  possessed  this  quality 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tion nobody  cared  greatly  to  dispute. 

At  the  time  Taylor  had  reached  his  twenty- 
first  year  he  was  a  tough,  rough,  and  vigorous  fel- 
low, ready  for  any  emergency  calling  for  pluck, 
endurance,  and  sound  manly  judgment.  His  Either 
had  been  a  soldier,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  had  been  reared  led  his  inclinations  in  the  same 
way.  As  the  necessities  of  his  life  demanded  and 
his  military  reputation  increased  he,  perhaps,  made 
some  effort  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  common 
subjects  of  intelligent  thought,  and  throughout  his 
life  kept  pace  with  the  current  sense  and  "news" 
of  the  day.  , 

General  Taylor  was,  perhaps,  a  fairly  well- 
informed  man,  in  the  common  way  of  speaking, 
without  being  a  scholar  or  caring  much  for  scholarly 
matters.  He  was  a  soldier,  with  good  executive 
ability.  His  pretensions  did  not  keep  pace  with  his 
qualifications.     His    fine    sense    and    discriminative 
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judgment,  and  the  spirit  of  manly  impartiality  gained 
for  him  the  favor  of  men.  Ilis  patriotism  was 
proof  against  personal  interest,  State  or  sectional 
narrowness,  and  party  machinations,  and  in  his  death 
there  was  no  division  of  regret.  In  the  rough  and 
ready  man  there  arose  a  common  sentiment  of  respect 
for  the  just  public  official. 

Without  the  polish  of  letters,  was  he  not  still  an 
educated  man  ?  To  speak  of  the  strength  and  polish 
of  his  military  reports  would  be  folly,  if  not  an  offense 
to  the  sensible  reader.  General  Jackson  had  charmed 
the  country  by  his  polished  letters  and  military 
reports,  but  their  polish  was  the  work  of  the  recreant 
Henry  Lee,  of  the  scholarly  H.  M,  Brackenridge,  of 
the  politic  and  far-reaching  William  B.  Lewis,  of  the 
courtly  Livingston  and  others.  Few  able  or  great 
soldiers  have  had  the  taste  to  or  cared  for  the  drudgery 
of  writing  their  own  military  papers,  and  few  public 
men,  even  the  most  scholarly,  have  penned  their 
official  documents. 

Not  many  men  could  dictate  a  letter  or  a  mes- 
sage with  more  readiness  and  so  much  strength,  per- 
haps, as  Andrew  Jackson.  But  no  two  persons 
could  have  been  less  alike  than  Jackson  and  Taylor 
in  this  quality.  Jackson's  great  delight  was  in  a 
multiplicity  of  words,  he  could  never  use  enough. 
Taylor  was  the  embodiment  of  brevity,  he  could 
never  use  few  enough  words.  It  was  long  held  that 
Julius  Caesar  wrote  the  shortest  letter  ever  written, 
when  he  merely  said  :  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered 
{veni,  vidl,  vici)^'  and  signed  his  name.     Theodore  L. 
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Cuyler,   in    giving    some    reminiscences    of    Thomas 
Carlyle,  says  : — 

"Thirty  years  afterward,  in  June,  1872,  I  felt  an  irre- 
pressible desire  to  see  the  grand  old  man  once  more ;  and 
I  accordingly  addressed  him  a  note  requesting  the  favor 
of  a  few  minutes'  interview.  His  reply  was,  perhaps,  the 
briefest  letter  ever  written.  It  was  simply  '  3  P.  M., 
T.  C  He  explained  to  me  afterward  that  his  hand  had 
become  so  tremulous  that  he  seldom  touched  a  pen." 

But  this  is  also  a  mistake.  This  old  man  of  let- 
ters was  excelled  by  General  Taylor,  who  was  far 
more  refined  than  Thomas  Carlyle.  When  his  master 
of  commissary,  finding  the  army  supplies  nearly  ex- 
hausted, sent  to  know  if  he  should  put  the  horses 
on  half  rations,  he  received  this  written  answer : — 

"No.  Z.  T." 

2— L 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WAR    OF   1812— BLACK    HAWK    WAR— TAYLOR'S   SERVICES. 

TT  /"HEN  the  audacious  little  adventurer,  Aaron 
VV  Burr,  stirred  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley to  fever  heat,  Taylor  and  his  brother  joined  a 
military  company  at  Louisville,  designed  to  operate 
against  the  purposes  of  the  future  emperor  of 
Mexico,  Aaron  I.  Although  this  was  but  a  spirt, 
an  opportunity  soon  arrived  which  enabled  him  to 
carry  out  his  strong  desire  to  become  a  soldier. 
The  death,  in  1808,  of  his  brother  Hancock,  who 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  left  an  opening,  and, 
through  Mr.  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  and  other 
Virginia  friends,  President  Jefferson  gave  Zachary 
Taylor  the  commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  Seventh 
Infantry,  on  the  3d  of  May  in  that  year.  He  was 
ordered  to  "report  himself"  to  General  Wilkinson  at 
New  Orleans.  But  this  he  had  barely  done,  when 
he  took  the  yellow  fever,  and,  after  a  time,  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Kentucky  to  recuperate. 

Little  of  importance  now  occurred  with  this  quiet 
young  soldier  until  the  beginning  of  Indian  hostili- 
ties preceding  the  second  war  with  England.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  Taylor  had  married,  and  had 
acquired  some  reputation  as  a  cautious  and  worthy 
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officer  in  the  operations  on  the  frontier,  and  for  this 
latter  President  Madison,  his  relative,  promoted  him 
to  a  captaincy,  in  November,  1811,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was,  for  a  time,  in  command  of  Fort  Knox, 
at  Vincennes.  From  this  post  he  was  temporarily 
absent  during  General  Harrison's  celebrated  Indian 
campaign,  and  hence  was  not  in  the  expedition  to 
the  Tippecanoe, 

Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  about  seventy-five 
miles  above  Vincennes,  was  built  at  this  time,  and, 
although  designed  at  first  by  Governor  Harrison 
merely  as  a  safe  depository  for  the  supplies  of  his 
expedition,  it  was  continued  as  a  permanent  post,  and 
was  destined  to  make  a  figure  of  some  note  in  the 
war.  Captain  Taylor,  with  a  handful  of  men,  was 
put  in  command  of  this  fort,  situated  in  what  was 
then,  and  for  years  continued  to  be,  one  of  the  most 
malarious  and  unhealthy  regions  in  the  United  States. 
As  the  certainty  of  war  with  England  increased,  the 
Indians  exhibited  more  signs  of  hostility.  The 
whites  were  fleeing  to  the  older  settlements,  and 
gathering  under  the  protection  of  the  military  posts, 
and  the  gentle  savages  were  stealing  cattle,  burning 
houses,  and  murdering  the  unwary  and  tardy. 

The  visits  of  the  apparently  friendly  Indians  at 
the  weak  stockade,  politely  termed  Fort  Harrison, 
were  quite  frequent.  But  Taylor  knew  the  char- 
acter of  his  visitors,  and  was  not  asleep.  On  the  4th 
of  September,  1812,  a  deputation  of  the  Prophet's 
followers  arrived  at  the  fort,  and  notified  Captain 
Taylor  that  on  the  next  day  they  wished  to  hold  a 
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peace  conference  with  him.  What  immediately  fol- 
lowed proved  of  great  importance  to  the  young 
officer,  and  may  be  told  by  himself  in  his  report  of 
the  assault  on  Fort  Harrison. 

LETTER  FROM  CAPTAIN  Z.  TAYLOR,  COMMANDING  FORT  HARRI- 
SON, INDIANA  TERRITORY,  TO  GENERAL  HARRISON. 

"Fort  Harrison,  September  10th. 
"  Dear  Sir, — On  Thursday  evening,  the  3d  instant, 
after  retreat  beating,  four  guns  were  heard  to  fire  in  the 
direction  where  two  young  men  (citizens  who  resided 
here)  were  making  hay,  about  four  hundred  yards  distance 
from  the  fort.  T  was  immediately  impressed  with  an  idea 
that  they  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  as  the  Miamis  or 
Weas  had  that  day  informed  me  that  the  Prophet's  party 
would  soon  be  here  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  hos- 
tilities, and  that  they  had  been  directed  to  leave  this  place, 
which  we  were  about  to  do.  I  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  send  out  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night  to  see  what  had 
become  of  them ;  and  their  not  coming  in  convinced  me 
that  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture.  I  waited  until  eight 
o'clock  next  morning,  when  I  sent  out  a  corporal  with 
a  small  party  to  find  them,  if  it  could  be  done  with- 
out running  too  much  risk  of  being  drawn  into  an  am- 
buscade. He  soon  sent  back  to  inform  me  that  he  had 
found  them  both  killed,  and  wished  to  know  my  further 
orders.  I  sent  the  cart  and  oxen,  had  them  brought  in 
and  buried ;  they  had  been  shot  with  two  balls,  scalped, 
and  cut  in  the  most  shocking  manner.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  4th  instant  old  Joseph  Lenar  and  between  thirty 
and  forty  Indians  arrived  from  the  Prophet's  town  with 
a  white  flag,  among  whom  were  about  ten  women,  and  the 
men  were  composed  of  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  that 
compose  the  Prophet's  party.  A  Shawanee  man,  that  spoke 
good  English,  informed  me  that  old  Lenar  intended  to 
speak  to  me  next  morning,  and  try  to  get  something  to 
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eat.     At  retreat  beating  I  examined  the  men's  arms,  and 
found  them   all    in  good  order,  and  completed  their  car- 
tridges to    fifteen  rounds  per  man.     As  I  had   not  been 
able  to  mount  a  guard  of  more  than  six  privates  and  two 
non-commissioned  officers  for  some  time  past,  and  some- 
times part  of  them  every  other  day,   from  the  unhealthi- 
ness   of   the    company,    I    had    not    conceived    my    force 
adequate  to  the  defense  of  this  post,  should  it  be  vigorously 
attacked,  for  some  time   past.     As  I  had  just  recovered 
from   a  very  severe  attack   of  the   fever,  I  was  not   able 
to  be  up  much  through  the  night.     After  tattoo  I  cautioned 
the  guard   to  be  vigilant,  and   ordered   one  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  as  the  sentinels  could  not  see  every 
part  of  the  garrison,  to  walk  around  on  the  inside  during 
the  whole  night,  to  prevent  the  Indians  taking  any  ad- 
vantage of  us,  provided  they  had  any  intention  of  attack- 
ing us.     About  eleven   o'clock    I   was   awakened   by  the 
firing  of  one  of  the   sentinels;    I    sprang    up,  ran    out, 
and   ordered   the   men  to   their  posts;  Avhen   my  orderly 
sergeant  (who  had  charge  of  the  upper  block-house)  called 
out  that  the  Indians  had  fired  the  lower  block-house  (which 
contained  the  property  of  the  contractor,  which  was  depos- 
ited  in  the  lower  part,  the  upper  having  been  assigned 
to   a  corj)oral  and  ten  privates   as  an   alarm   post).     The 
guns   had   begun    to  fire  pretty  smartly  from    both  sides. 
I  directed  the  buckets  to  be  got  ready  and  water  brought 
from  the  well,  and  the  fire  extinguished  immediately,  as  it 
was  perceivable  at  that  time;  but  from  debility  or  some 
other  cause,   the   men   were   very  slow  in    executing  my 
orders.     The  word  fire  appeared  to  throw  the  whole  of 
them  into  confusion,  and,  by  the  time  they  had  got  the 
water  and    broken  open   the  door,  the  fire   had,  unfortu- 
nately, communicated  to  a   quantity  of  whisky  (the  stock 
having  licked  several  holes  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  after  the  salt  that  was  stored  there,  through  which 
they  had  introduced  the  fire  without  being  discovered,  as 
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the  night  was  very  dark),  and,  in  spite  of  every  exertion 
we  could  make  use  of,  in  less  than  a  moment  it  ascended 
to  the  roof,  and  baffled  every  effort  we  could  make  to 
extinguish  it.  As  that  block-house  adjoined  the  barracks 
that  make  part  of  the  fortifications,  most  of  the  men  im- 
mediately gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  my  orders  executed;  and,  sir, 
what  from  the  raging  of  the  fire,  the  yelling  and  howling 
of  several  hundred  Indians,  the  cries  of  nine  women  and 
children  (a  part  soldiers'  and  a  part  citizens'  wives,  who  had 
taken  shelter  in  the  fort),  and  the  desponding  of  so  many 
of  the  men,  which  was  worse  than  all,  I  can  assure  you 
that  my  feelings  were  very  unpleasant ;  and,  indeed,  there 
were  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  men  able  to  do  a  great 
deal,  the  others  being  either  sick  or  convalescent ;  and,  to 
add  to  our  other  misfortunes,  two  of  the  stoutest  men  in 
the  fort,  and  that  I  had  every  confidence  in,  jumped  the 
picket  and  left  us.  But  my  presence  of  mind  did  not,  for 
a  moment,  forsake  me.  I  saw,  by  throwing  off  part  of 
the  roof  that  joined  the  block-house  that  was  on  fire,  and 
keeping  the  end  perfectly  wet,  the  whole  row  of  buildings 
might  be  saved,  and  leave  only  an  entrance  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet,  for  the  Indians  to  enter  after  the  house  was 
consumed ;  and  that  a  temporary  breastwork  might  be 
erected  to  prevent  their  even  entering  there.  I  convinced 
the  men  that  this  could  be  accomplished,  and  it  appeared 
to  inspire  them  with  new  life,  and  never  did  men  act 
with  more  firmness  or  desperation.  Those  that  were  able 
(while  the  others  kept  up  a  constant  fire  from  the  other 
block-house  and  the  two  bastions)  mounted  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  with  Dr.  Clark  at  their  head  (who  acted  with 
the  greatest  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  the  whole  time 
the  attack  lasted,  which  was  seven  hours),  under  a  shower 
of  bullets,  and  in  less  than  a  moment  -threw  off  as  much 
of  the  roof  as  was  necessary.  This  was  done  only  with 
the   loss  of   one    man    and   two   wounded,   and    T    am    in 
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hopes  neither  of  them  dangerous.  The  man  that  was  killed 
was  a  little  deranged,  and  did  not  get  off  of  the  house  as 
soon  as  directed,  or  he  would  not  have  been  hurt;  and, 
although  the  barracks  were  several  times  in  a  blaze,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  fire  against  them,  the  men  used  such 
exertion  that  they  kept  it  under,  and,  before  day,  raised  a 
temporary  breastwork  as  high  as  a  man's  head,  although 
the  Indians  continued  to  pour  in  a  heavy  fire  of  ball  and 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  arrows  during  the  whole  time 
the  attack  lasted,  in  every  part  of  the  parade.  I  had  but 
one  other  man  killed,  nor  any  other  wounded  inside  the 
fort,  and  he  lost  his  life  by  being  too  anxious ;  he  got 
into  one  of  the  gaJlies  in  the  bastions,  and  fired  over  the 
pickets,  and  called  out  to  his  comrades  that  he  had  killed 
an  Indian,  and,  neglecting  to  stoop  down,  in  an  in- 
stant he  was  shot  dead.  One  of  the  men  that  jumped  the 
pickets  returned  an  hour  before  day,  and  running  up 
towards  the  gate,  begged  for  God's  sake  for  it  to  be 
opened.  I  suspected  it  to  be  a  stratagem  of  the  Indians 
to  get  in,  as  I  did  not  recollect  the  voice.  I  directed  the 
men  in  the  bastion,  where  I  happened  to  be,  to  shoot 
him,  let  him  be  who  he  would,  and  one  of  them  fired  at 
him,  but  fortunately  he  ran  up  to  the  other  bastion,  where 
they  knew  his  voice,  and  Dr.  Clark  directed  him  to  lie 
down  close  to  the  pickets  behind  an  empty  barrel  that 
happened  to  be  there,  and  at  daylight  I  had  him  let  in. 
His  arm  was  broken  in  a  most  shocking  manner  ;  which, 
he  says,  was  done  by  the  Indians ;  which,  I  suppose,  was 
the  cause  of  his  returning.  I  think  it  probable  that  he 
will  not  recover.  The  other  they  caught  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  yards  from  the  garrison,  and  cut  him  all 
to  pieces.  After  keeping  up  a  constant  fire  until  about  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  which  we  began  to  return  with 
some  effect  after  daylight,  they  removed  out  of  the  reach 
of  our  guns.  A  party  of  them  drove  ,up  the  horses  that 
belonged  to  the  citizens  here,  and  as  they  could  not  catch 
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them  very  readily,  shot  the  whole  of  them  in  our  sight,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  their  hogs.  They  drove  off  the  whole 
of  the  cattle,  which  amounted  to  sixty-five  head,  as  well 
as  the  public  oxen.  I  had  the  vacancy  filled  up  before 
night  (which  was  made  by  the  burning  of  the  block- 
house) with  a  strong  row  of  pickets,  which  I  got  by  pull- 
ing down  the  guard-house.  We  lost  the  whole  of  our 
provisions,  but  must  make  out  to  live  upon  green  corn 
until  we  can  get  a  supply,  which  I  am  in  hopes  will  not 
be   long. 

"I  believe  the  whole  of  the  Miamis  or  Weas  were 
among  the  Prophet's  party,  as  one  chief  gave  his  or- 
ders in  that  language,  which  resembled  Stone  Eater's 
voice,  and  I  believe  Negro  Legs  was  there  likewise.  A 
Frenchman  here  understands  their  different  languages,  and 
several  of  the  Miamis  or  Weas,  that  have  been  frequently 
here,  were  recognized  by  the  Frenchman  and  soldiers  next 
morning.  The  Indians  suffered  smartly,  but  were  so  nu- 
merous as  to  take  off  all  that  were  shot.  They  continued 
with  us  until  the  next  morning,  but  made  no  further  at- 
tempt on  the  fort,  nor  have  we  seen  anything  more  of 
them  since. 

"I  have  delayed  informing  you  of  my  situation,  as 
I  did  not  like  to  weaken  the  garrison,  and  I  looked  for 
some  person  from  Vincennes,  and  none  of  my  men  were 
acquainted  with  the  woods,  and  therefore  I  would  either 
have  to  take  the  road  or  river,  which  I  was  fearful  was 
guarded  by  small  parties  of  Indians,  that  would  not  dare  at- 
tack a  company  of  rangers  that  was  on  a  scout ;  but,  being 
disappointed,  I  have  at  length  determined  to  send  a  couple 
of  my  men  by  water,  and  am  in  hopes  they  will  arrive  safe. 
I  think  it  would  be  best  to  send  the  provisions  under 
a  pretty  strong  escort,  as  the  Indians  may  attempt  to  pre- 
vent their  coming.  If  you  carry  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Prophet  this  fall,  you  ought  to  be  well  provided  with 
everything,  as  you  may  calculate  on  having  every  inch  of 
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ground    disputed   between   this  and  there    that    they   can 
defend  with  advantage.  Wishing,  etc., 

"(Signed)  Z.  Taylor. 

"His  Excellency,  Governor  Harrison." 

"Fort  Harrison,  September,  13,  1812. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  wrote  you  on  the  10th  instant,  giving 
you  an  account  of  the  attack  on  this  place,  as  well  as  my 
situation,  which  account  I  attempted  to  send  by  water,  but 
the  two  men  whom  I  dispatched  in  a  canoe  after  night, 
found  the  river  so  well  guarded  that  they  were  obliged  to 
return.  The  Indians  had  built  a  fire  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  a  short  distance  below  the  garrison,  which  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  craft  that  might  attempt  to 
pass,  and  were  waiting  with  a  canoe  ready  to  intercept  it. 
I  expect  the  fort,  as  well  as  the  road  to  Vincennes,  is  as 
well  or  better  watched  than  the  river.  But  my  situation 
compels  me  to  make  one  other  attempt  by  land,  and  my 
orderly  sergeant,  with  one  other  man,  sets  out  to-night 
with  strict  orders  to  avoid  the  road  in  the  daytime,  and 
depend  entirely  on  the  woods,  although  neither  of  them 
have  ever  been  in  Vincennes  by  land,  nor  do  they  know 
anything  of  the  country,  but  I  am  in  hopes  they  will 
reach  you  in  safety.  I  send  them  with  great  reluctance 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  woods.  I  think  it  very  prob- 
able there  is  a  large  party  of  Indians  waylaying  the  road 
between  this  and  Vincennes,  likely  about  the  Narrows, 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  any  party  that  may  be 
coming  to  this  place,  as  the  cattle  they  got  here  will  supply 
them  plentifully  with  provisions  for  some  time  to  come. 
''  Please,  etc.,  etc., 
'H^igued)  Z.  Taylor. 

"His  Excellency,  Governor  Harrison." 

This  manly  and  soldierly  resistance  checked  the 
Indians  for  the  time,  and,  no  doubt,  saved  from  the 
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tomahawk  a  large  number  of  settlers  to  the  south 
of  Fort  Harrison,  upon  whom  the  Indians  were  pre- 
paring to  rush  down ;  and  the  conduct  of  Taylor 
was  so  satisfactory  to  President  Madison  that  he 
again  advanced  his  deserving  relative  to  the  rank 
of  brevet  major. 

This  was  General  Taylor's  first  noteworthy  military 
exploit,  and  the  letter  to  Governor  Harrison  was  his 
first  military  report.     Its  brief  and   direct   manner 
characterized  all  his  public  papers.     Considering  the 
time  of  the  attack,  the  great  odds  against  him,  and 
other  things  to  contend  with,  the  defense  of  the  fort 
was   a  very  worthy  achievement,   and  very  deserv- 
edly,  I   suppose,   in   the   ordinary   way  of   viewing 
things,   brought   Taylor    into  general    favor   on   the 
western  border.     He  had  simply  done  what  he  should 
do,  and   what   most   men,   so   situated,  would   have 
done.     Surrender  to  the   savages   would   have  been 
to   give  up  the  whole  garrison   to  slaughter.     Soon 
after  this  affair  the  small  force  under  Taylor,  reduced 
to  the  most  distressing  condition  on  a  miserable  diet 
of  green   corn   amidst  the   wretched  swamps  of  In- 
diana, was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel  William 
Russell  with  re-enforcements.     Taylor  had  little  op- 
portunity  to    distinguish   himself   again   during  the 
war  with  England,  although  his  services  were  of  the 
most    arduous    and    self-sacrificing.     In    November, 
1812,    he    accompanied    General    Hopkins    in    one 
of   his    expeditions    against   the   Indians,  and  after- 
wards, until  the  close  of  hostilities,  was   constantly 
employed   on   the   frontier   of   Indiana  and    Illinois. 
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In  August,  1814,  he  commanded  an  expedition 
up  the  Mississippi  from  St.  Louis,  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  Howard,  then  in  command  in  Missouri. 
During  this  expedition  he  erected  Fort  Madison. 
The  following  is  his  report   to  General  Howard : — 

COPY  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  MAJOR  TAYLOR  TO  GENERAL  HOWARD. 

"Fort  Madison,  September  6,  1814, 
"Sir, — In  obedience  to  your  orders  I  left  Fort  Indepen- 
dence on  the  2d  ultimo,  and  reached  Rock  River,  our  place  of 
destination,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  instant,  without  meet- 
ing a  single  Indian  or  any  occurrence  worthy  of  relation. 
"On   my   arrival   at   the    mouth    of   Rock   River   the 
Indians  began  to  make  their  appearance   in   considerable 
numbers,  running  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  upper  village 
and  crossing  the   river    below  us.     After    passing    Rock 
River,  which  is  very  small  at  the  mouth,  from  an  atten- 
tive and  careful  examination   as  I  proceeded  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, I  was  confident  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  enter 
its  mouth  with  our  large  boats.     Immediately  opposite  its 
mouth  a  large  island  commences,  which,  together  with  the 
western  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  was  covered  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  horses,  which  were,  doubtless,  placed 
in  those  situations   to  draw  small  detachments  on   shore. 
But  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  and  I  determined  to 
alter   the   plan    which   you    have    suggested ;    which    was 
to  pass  the  different   villages  as  if  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition   was    Prairie    du    Chien,    for    several    reasons : 
First,    that    I    might    have   an    opportunity    of   viewing 
the    situation    of   the    ground    to    enable    me    to    select 
such  a  landing  as  would  bring  our  artillery  to  bear  on  the 
villages  with  the   greatest  advantage.     I  was  likewise  in 
hopes  a  party  would  approach  us  with  a  flag,  from  which 
I  expected  to  learn  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  Prairie, 
and    ascertain,    in    some    measure,    their    numbers,    and, 
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perhaps,  bring  them  to  a  council,  when  I  should  have  been 
able  to  have  retaliated  on  them  for  their  repeated  acts  of 
treachery ;  or,  if  they  were  determined  to  attack  us,  I 
was  in  hopes  to  draw  them  some  distance  from  their 
towns  towards  the  Rapids,  run  down  in  the  night  and 
destroy  them  before  they  could  return  to  their  defense. 
But  in  this  I  was  disappointed  ;  the  wind,  which  had  been 
in  our  favor,  began  to  shift  about  at  the  time  we  passed 
the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  and,  by  the  time  we  reached 
the  head  of  the  island,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  quarterly  down  the 
river,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  made  land  at  a  small 
island  containing  six  or  eight  acres,  covered  with  willows, 
near  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  about  sixty  yards  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  island.  In  this  situation  I  deter- 
mined to  remain  during  the  night  if  the  storm  continued, 
as  I  knew  the  anchors  of  several  of  the  boats  in  that  event 
would  not  hold  them,  and  there  was  a  great  probability 
of  their  being  drifted  on  sand-bars,  of  which  the  river  is 
full  in  this  place,  which  would  have  exposed  the  men  very 
much  in  getting  them  off,  even  if  they  could  have  pre- 
vented their  filling  with  water. 

"It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  we 
were  compelled  to  land,  and  large  parties  of  Indians  were 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  as  well  as  crossing  in  different 
directions  in  canoes;  but  not  a  gun  was  fired  from  either 
side.  The  wind  continued  to  blow  the  whole  night  with 
violence,  accompanied  with  some  rain,  which  induced  me 
to  order  the  sentinels  to  be  brought  in  and  placed  in  the 
bow  of  each  boat.  About  daylight  Captain  Whitesides's 
boat  was  fired  on  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  paces, 
and  a  corporal,  who  was  on  the  outside  of  the  boat,  was 
mortally  wounded.  My  orders  were,  if  a  boat  was  fired  on 
to  return  it,  but  not  a  man  to  leave  the  boat  without  posi- 
tive orders  from  myself  So  soon  as  it  got  perfectly  light, 
as  the  enemy  continued  about   the  boat,  I  determined  to 
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drum  them  from  the  island,  let  their  numbers  be  what 
they  might,  provided  we  were  able  to  do  so.  I  then 
assigned  to  each  boat  a  proper  guard,  formed  the  troops 
for  action,  and  pushed  through  the  willows  to  the  opposite 
shore ;  but  those  fellows  who  had  the  boldness  to  fire  on 
the  boats,  cleared  themselves  as  soon  as  the  troops  were 
formed,  by  wading  from  the  island  where  we  were  en- 
camped on  to  the  one  just  below  us.  Captain  Whitesides, 
on  the  left,  was  able  to  give  them  a  warm  fire  as  they 
reached  the  island  they  had  retreated  to.  They  returned 
the  fire  for  a  few  moments,  when  they  retreated.  In 
this  affair  we  had  two  men  badly  wounded.  When  Cap- 
tain Whitesides  commenced  the  fire  I  ordered  Captain 
Rector  to  drop  down  with  his  boat,  to  ground  and  to  rake 
the  island  below  with  artillery,  and  to  fire  on  every  canoe 
he  should  discover  passing  from  one  shore  to  the  other, 
which  should  come  within  reach.  In  this  situation  he 
remained  about  one  hour,  and  no  Indians  making  their 
appearance,  he  determined  to  drop  down  the  island  about 
sixty  yards  and  destroy  several  canoes  that  were  laying  to 
shore.  This  he  effected,  and,  just  on  setting  his  men  on 
board,  the  British  commenced  a  fire  on  our  boats  with  a 
six,  a  four,  and  two  swivels  from  behind  a  NoU,  that  com- 
pletely covered  them.  The  boats  were  entirely  exposed  to 
the  artillery,  which  was  distant  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  from  us.  So  soon  as  the  first  gun  fired  I  or- 
dered a  six-pounder  to  be  brought  and  placed,  but,  on 
recollecting  a  moment,  I  found  the  boat  would  be  sunk 
before  any  impression  could  be  made  on  them  by  our  can- 
non, as  they  were  completely  under  cover,  and  had  already 
brought  their  guns  to  bear  on  our  boats,  for  the  round- 
shot  from  their  six  passed  through  Lieutenant  Hempstead's 
boat  and  shattered  her  considerably.  I  then  ordered  the 
boats  to  drop  down,  which  was  done  in  order,  and  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  coolness  by  every  officer,  although 
exposed   to  a  constant  fire  from   their  artillery  for  more 
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than  half  a  mile.  So  soon  as  they  commenced  firing 
from  their  artillery  the  Indians  raised  the  yell  and  com- 
menced firing  on  us  in  every  direction,  whether  they  were 
able  to  do  us  any  damage  or  not,  from  each  side  of  the 
river.  Captain  Rector,  who  was  laying  to  the  shore  of  the 
island,  was  attacked  the  instant  the  first  gun  was  fired  by 
a  very  large  party,  and,  in  a  close  and  well-contested  con- 
test of  about  fifteen  minutes,  they  drove  them,  after  giving 
three  rounds  of  grape  from  his  three-pounder.  Captain 
Whitesides,  who  was  nearest  to  Captain  Rector,  dropped 
down  and  anchored  nigh  him,  and  gave  the  enemy  several 
fires  with  his  swivel ;  but  the  wind  was  so  hard  down  stream 
as  to  drift  his  anchor.  Captain  Rector  at  that  moment 
got  his  boat  off,  and  we  were  then  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  Indians  for  two  miles,  which  we  returned  with  inter- 
est from  our  small  arms  and  small  pieces  of  artillery, 
whenever  we  could  get  them  to  bear.  I  was  compelled  to 
drop  down  about  three  miles  before  a  proper  place  pre- 
sented itself  for  landing,  as  but  few  of  the  boats  had 
anchors  sufficient  to  stop  them  in  the  river.  Here  I 
halted  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  wounded  attended 
and  some  of  the  boats  repaired,  as  some  of  them  had  been 
injured  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  They  followed  us  in 
their  boats  until  we  halted  on  a  small  prairie,  and  pre- 
pared for  action,  when  they  returned  in  as  great  a  liurry 
as  they  followed  us. 

"  I  then  collected  the  officers  together  and  put  the  fol- 
lowing question  to  them :  Are  we  able,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-four  effective  men,  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  privates,  to  fight  the  enen^y  Avith  any  pros- 
pect of  success  and  effect,  which  is  to  destroy  their  villages 
and  corn  ?  They  were  of  opinion  the  enemy  was  at  least 
three  men  to  one,  and  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  effect 
either  object,  I  then  determined  to  drop  down  the  river 
to  the  Lemoine  without  delay,  as  some  of  the  ranging 
officers  informed  me  their  men  were  short  of  provisions; 
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and  execute  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition  in 
erecting  a  fort  to  command  the  river.  This  shall  be 
effected  as  soon  as  practicable  with  the  means  in  my 
power,  and  should  the  enemy  attempt  to  descend  the  river 
in  force  before  the  fort  can  be  completed,  every  foot  of 
the  way  from  the  fort  to  the  settlements  shall  be  contested. 

"In  the  affair  at  Rock  River  I  had  eleven  men  badly 
"wounded,  three  mortally,  of  whom  one  has  since  died. 

"  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  officers  for  their  prompt 
obedience  to  orders,  nor  do  I  believe  a  braver  set  of  men 
could  have  been  collected  than  those  who  compose  this 
detachment.  But,  sir,  I  conceive  it  would  have  been  mad- 
ness in  me,  as  well  as  a  direct  violation  of  my  orders,  to 
have  risked  the  detachment  without  a  prospect  of  success. 

"  I  believe  I  should  have  been  fully  able  to  have  accom- 
plished your  views  if  the  enemy  had  not  been  supplied 
with  artillery,  and  so  advantageously  posted  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  us  to  have  dislodged  him  without  imminent 
danger  of  the  loss  of  the  whole  detachment. 

"  I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc.,  Z.  Taylor, 

"  Brevet-Major  Commanding  Detachment." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Congress  reduced  the 
army,  and  in  so  doing  many  officers  were  deprived 
of  commissions,  and  others  reduced  in  rank.  Among 
the  latter  was  Taylor,  who  was  reduced  to  a  cap- 
tain, upon  which  he  resigned  and  returned  to  his 
family  and  farm. 

During  the  year  the  President  reinstated  him, 
and  he  again  resumed  his  place  in  the  army  on  the 
frontier.  In  1816  and  the  following  year  he  was  in 
command  of  the  post  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  He 
was  afterwards  located  in  Louisiana ;  was,  for  a 
time,  in  the  recruiting  service;  and,  in  1826,  was  a 
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member  of  a  military  board  convened  at  Washing- 
ington  to  devise  a  plan  of  militia  organization.  In 
1819  he  was  again  promoted,  receiving  a  lieutenant- 
colonel's  commission;  and,  in  1832,  General  Jackson 
made  him  a  colonel. 

Colonel  Taylor  took  an  active  part  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war.  He  commanded  the  regular  troops  under 
General  Atkinson  in  the  final  considerable  battle  of 
Bad  Axe,  in  which  the  Indians  gave  up  their  desperate, 
though,  as  many  have  thought,  just  cause.  Although 
there  are  no  indications  that  General  Taylor's  "heart" 
was  in  this  war,  he  did  not  place  this  fact  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  Government  or 
his  obedience  to  his  superior  in  command.  A  case, 
illustrating  this  fact,  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the 
Illinois  border,  when  the  brave  militia  under  his  com- 
mand came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not 
called  upon  to  follow  the  Indians  beyond  their  ter- 
ritorial line ;  and,  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose, 
speeches  were  made  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  was  "unconstitutional,"  and  that  they 
could  not  be  forced  to  go,  and  therefore  would  not 
leave  the  State.  Taylor  was  present,  and  was  called 
on  to  give  some  expression  as  to  his  position  on  the 
question,  which  he  proceeded  to  do  in  this  way  : — 

"He  had  heard,"  he  said,  "with  much  pleasure  the 
views  which  several  speakers  had  expressed  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  each  private  American  citizen. 
He  felt  that  all  gentlemen  there  present  were  his  equals  ;  in 
reality,  he  was  persuaded  that  many  of  them  would,  in  a 
few  years,  be  his  superiors,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  capacity 
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of  members  of  Congress,  arbiters  of  the  fortune  and  repu- 
tation of  humble  servants  of  the  Republic  like  himself. 
He  expected  then,  to  obey  them  as  interpreters  of  the  will 
of  the  people ;  and  the  best  proof  he  could  give  that  he 
would  obey  them,  was  now  to  observe  the  orders  of  those 
whom  the  people  had  already  put  in  the  places  of  authority, 
to  which  many  gentlemen  around  him  justly  aspired.  In 
plain  English,  gentlemen  and  fellow-citizens,  the  word 
has  been  passed  on  to  me  from  Washington  to  follow 
Black  Hawk,  and  to  take  you  with  me  as  soldiers.  I 
mean  to  do  both.  There  are  the  flat-boats  drawn  up  on 
the  shore,  and  here  are  Uncle  Sam's  men  drawn  up  behind 
you  on  the  prairie." 

Although  this  war  was  like  most  of  those  waged 
against  the  Indians,  not  so  well  founded  as  it  should 
have  been,  it  drew  out  quite  a  number  of  men  greatly 
distinguished  in  after  times,  as  Taylor's  speech  indi- 
cates. The  most  noted  of  these  were  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Jefferson  Davis,  General  Scott,  and  General 
Taylor;  two  of  whom  became  Presidents,  one  was 
very  desirous  for  many  years  to  become  President, 
and  the  other  was  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion of  1861. 

After  the  Black  Hawk  war  Taylor  was  placed  in 
command  of  Fort  Crawford,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and 
there  remained  until  1836,  when  he  was  sent  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  still  more  unsatisfactory,  if  not  disrepu- 
table, war  in  Florida.  A  history  of  the  causes, 
progress,  and  results  of  this  war  have,  in  the  main, 
been  given  in  a  preceding  volume  of  this  work,  events 
more  directly  connected  with  Taylor's  service  in 
Florida  only  being  reserved  for  this  occasion. 

3— L 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  RED   RACE  — A  PICTURE  — POWHATAN   AND  JOHN 

SMITH— KING  PHILIP  AND  MILES  STANDISH— 

THE  SIX  NATIONS— PONTIAC. 

AS  yet  General  Taj'lor's  military  experiences  had 
been  among  the  Indians.  And,  indeed,  the 
great  part  of  his  life  as  a  soldier  was  spent  on  the 
border  where  the  little  army  of  the  United  States 
'  has  mainly  been  occupied  in  times  of  peace  with 
the  white  nations  of  the  world,  and  wljere  the  op- 
portunities for  military  distinction  were  always  quite 
limited.  No  soldier  has  ever  risen  to  public  conse- 
quence by  his  achievements  in  Indian  warfare,  while 
some  have  lost  the  reputation  they  had  established 
in  conflicts  worthy  of  their  genius  and  courage  by 
their  failures  against  this  unskillful  red  foe. 

General  Taylor's  boyhood  had  also  been  passed 
amidst  the  sounds  of  this  unprofitable  and  dan- 
gerous savage  warfare,  and  in  the  thirty  years  or  so 
of  liis  frontier  army  life  he  had  crossed  the  paths 
of  most  of  the  warriors  who,  during  that  period,  be- 
came objects  of  interest  to  the  country,  and  figured 
more  or  less  in  the  sad  history  of  a  race  which,  as 
a  whole,  has,  under  its  hard  and  pitiable  circum- 
stances, preserved  its  primitive  strength  to  a  won- 
derful degree.     It  is  deemed  advisable  to  glance  at 
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the  more  important  of  these  characters  at  this  time 
as  a  part  of  the  brief  review  of  the  Indian  affairs 
of  this  Government,  provided  for  in  the  plan  of 
this  volume. 

From  the  time  the  first  white  men  appeared  as  per- 
manent settlers  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  to  the 
present  day  their  history  has  been,  more  or  less,  in- 
volved with  that  of  the  Indians,  as  they  had  been 
called,  who  were  found  in  possession  of  the  Continent. 
At  times  the  red  man  has  made  himself  quite  promi- 
nent on  the  pages  of  the  common  history ;  but,  in  the 
main,  ho  has  been  pushed  back,  giving  way  to  his  civil- 
ized brother.  In  this  matter  he  has  fared  as  he  has  in 
the  great  questions  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  actual  life 
struggles.  In  a  fair  comparison  with  his  tyrannical, 
civilized,  and  Christianized  white  brother  the  savage 
can  not  appear  at  so  great  a  disadvantage,  perhaps,  as 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  believe.  He  has  so  well 
maintained  himself  throughout,  that  even  to-day  he 
would  not  suffer  more  by  the  comparison  than  he 
could  have  done  on  the  day  he  welcomed  the  adven- 
turous and  designing  "pale  face"  to  a  world  in 
which  he  had  been  master  for  untold  ages.  While 
the  history  of  the  American  Indian  is  destitute  of 
the  attractive  and  splendid  element  of  progress  and 
advancement,  it  is  still  surrounded  by  a  strange,  ex- 
haustless  interest,  which  adds  a  charm  to  the  story 
of  human  affairs  on  this  Continent  to  which  the  Old 
World  can  not  lay  claim. 

Nations  have  prided  themselves  on  the  names  of 
their   heroes,  and  certain  of  these  have  been   taken 
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to  illustrate  by  their  public  achievements  and  their 
character  the  very  life  and  character  of  the  nations 
themselves.  Even  in  this  respect  the  Indian  does 
not,  perhaps,  lose  greatly  by  a  comparison  with  the 
white  race.  Few  really  great  men  have  lived  in 
any  nation.  And,  indeed,  but  few  of  those  who 
became  distinguished  merely,  have  been  worthy  of 
anything  like  unqualified  admiration.  How  does  the 
case  stand  as  to  individual  men  between  the  United 
States  and  the  American  Indians  ?  Is  the  discrep- 
ancy in  any  important  point  really  matter  of  calm 
gratulation  and  pride  when  all  the  circumstances 
are  viewed?  A  strange,  interesting,  and  attractive 
sprinkling  of  wonderful  characters  marks  the  sad, 
blood-stained  record  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
to  this  day.  Look  at  the  extraordinary  list  of 
American  kings,  princes,  chiefs,  orators,  and  war- 
riors :  Powhatan  and  Opechancanough,  of  the  old 
Powhatan  confederacy,  consisting  of  several  nations 
inhabiting  Virginia  and  the  southern  part  of  Mary- 
land ;  Massasoit,  the  Wompanoag,  of  the  Pokanoket 
confederacy ;  Wamsutta,  the  son  of  Massasoit ;  King 
Philip,  the  son  of  Massasoit;  Canonicus,  the  Narra- 
gansett ;  Pessacus,  the  successor  of  Canonicus ;  Mi- 
antonomo,  the  Narragansett ;  Canonchet,  the  son  of 
Miantonomo ;  Uncas,  the  Mohegan ;  Ninigret,  of  the 
Nianticks,  a  Narragansett  tribe;  Sassacus,  the  Pe- 
quot  or  Pequod ;  Pomham  and  Saconoco,  the  Poka- 
nokets  ;  Passaconaway,  a  Penacook  of  the  Pawtucket 
confederacy ;  Wonolanse't,  son  of  Passaconaway ; 
Sagamore  John  and  Sagamore  James,  both  sons  of 
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New  Moon  and  the  old  Squaw-Sachem,  Massachusetts 
Queen ;  Chickatabot,  the  Massachusetts ;  Aspinet, 
sachem  of  the  Nausets ;  lyanough,  the  "  Courteous 
Sachem  of  Cummaquid  ;"  Piskaret,  the  Adirondack  ; 
Garangula,  the  Onondaga ;  Adario,  Chief  Sachem  of 
the  Dinondadies ;  Black-Kettle,  the  Iroquois ;  De- 
canesora,  the  Onondaga;  Pontiac,  the  Ottawa;  White- 
Eyes,  the  ancient  chief  of  the  Turtle  faction  of  the 
Delawares ;  Captain  Pipe,  an  ancient  chief  of  the 
Wolf  faction  of  the  Delawares;  Occonostota,  the 
Cherokee ;  Little  Carpenter,  a  Cherokee ;  Logan,  the 
Cayuga  of  the  Six  Nations  ;  Buckongahelas,  a  Dela- 
ware ;  Tecumseh,  the  Shawanee  Indian  Bonaparte ; 
Elskatawa  or  Olliwachica,  the  Shawanee  Prophet; 
Winemack,  the  Pottawatomie  ;  Walk-in-the- Water,  the 
Wyandot;  Round-Head,  a  Canada  Wyandot;  Split- 
Log  and  Warrow,  both  Wyandots ;  Little  Turtle, 
the  Miami ;  Blue-Jacket,  the  Shawanee ;  Red-Jacket, 
"The  Last  of  the  Senecas ;"  Corn-Planter,  predeces- 
sor of  Red-Jacket ;  Cornstalk,  the  Shawanee ;  Brant, 
the  Mohawk;  Little-Hill,  Big-Bear,  Little-Chief, 
the  Winnebagoes  ;  Little-Thunder,  Red-Horn,  Bear- 
Chief,  Dull-Knife,  High-Bear,  Sitting-Bull,  Spotted- 
Tail,  Black-Cloud,  American-Horse,  Red-Cloud,  Lit- 
tle-Crow, Sleepy-Eyes,  and  Red-Iron,  the  Sioux; 
White-Eyes,  a  Delaware ;  Chief  Joseph  and  Too- 
hool-hool-suit,  the  Nez  Perces ;  Little-Rock,  Black- 
Kettle,  White-Antelope,  Old-Crow,  and  Little-Robe, 
the  Cheyennes  ;  White-Eagle  and  Standing-Bear,  the 
Poncas  ;  Spotted- Wolf,  Little-Raven,  and  Big-Mouth, 
the    Arapahoes ;    Lone- Wolf   and    Black-Eagle,    the 
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Kiowas ;  Satan ta,  the  Apache ;  Mountain- Chief,  a 
Blackfoot ;  Ouray,  Jack,  Shawano,  and  Douglas,  the 
Utes ;  Black-Hawk,  chief  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes ; 
Hillis-Hajo,  Boleck,  and  Little-Prince,  the  Seminoles  ; 
Red-Eagle  (William  Weathersford),  the  Creek ;  Will- 
iam Mcintosh,  the  Creek  Brigadier-General  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

This  wonderful  array  of  names  is  not  worthy  of 
attention  alone  from  their  strange,  wild-wood,  and 
often  beautiful  ring,  but  from  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  the  individuals  they  represent.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  earliest  of  these  char- 
acters met  by  the  English  explorers  and  settlers  on 
this  Continent  were  not  as  honorable,  truthful,  and, 
in  many  respects,  otherwise  as  admirable  as  they 
were  themselves.  Old  King  Powhatan  was  a  much 
superior  man  to  John  Smith ;  and  many  of  the 
English  people  looked  upon  Rolfe's  marriage  to  Poca- 
hontas as  a  daring  piece  of  impudence  on  his  part, 
as  she,  being  a  princess,  was  deserving  of  a  more  ex- 
alted and  worthy  association. 

Powhatan  received  Smith  and  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers with  a  frankness  and  sincerity  which  the  design- 
ing adventurers  were  not  at  heart  able  to  return.  On 
points  of  social  etiquette  he  showed  himself  to  be 
their  superior ;  and  this  he  further  illustrated  in  his 
declining  with  the  dignity  of  General  Washington  to 
take  part  with  them  in  a  war  on  the  Monacans.  To 
Smith  he  said  :  "  I  am  old,  and  I  know  well  the  differ- 
ence between  peace  and  war.  I  wish  to  live  quietly 
with  you,  and  I  wish  the  same  for  my  successors." 
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He  was  well  informed  as  to  the  character  and  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  he  inhabited,  and  spent  much 
time  in  traveling  about  peacefully  over  it,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  leaving  most  of  the  war 
and  diplomatic  affairs  of  his  kingdom  to  his  general 
and  kinsman,  Opechancanough.  Like  a  modern, 
civilized  nabob,  he  had  several  residences  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  dominion,  where  he  lived  at  times 
in  great  state,  and  showed  himself  to  be  quite  as 
elevated  a  specimen  of  the  American  polygamist  as 
Brigham  Young.  His  followers  were  trained  sol- 
diers, his  mode  of  warfare  not  strikingly  more  cruel 
and  treacherous  than  that  of  the  white  adventurers 
to  the  New  World,  and  his  actions,  on  the  whole, 
in  his  dealings  with  the  foreign  intruders,  however 
censurable  they  often  may  have  deemed  them,  were 
the  natural  outcome  of  their  conduct  towards  him 
and  his  people.  Dying  at  the  early  age  of  seventy 
he  was  virtually  succeeded  by  Opechancanough,  who 
had,  from  the  outset,  been  too  wise  to  look  with 
favor  and  calmness  upon  the  advances  of  a  strange, 
grasping  race. 

Opechancanough  was  the  most  extraordinary  man, 
red  or  white,  of  his  times,  in  America  at  least.  In  per- 
son he  was  of  unexcelled  proportions,  and  his  manners 
sustained  his  physical  dignity.  From  the  first  he  pen- 
etrated the  purposes  and  character  of  the  European 
adventurers,  and  saw  that  there  was  destined  to  be  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  two  races  of  people 
who  could  never  unite  on  acceptable  common  grounds. 
Believing,  truly,  that  such  was  the  case,  he  lost  no 
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opportunity  to  thwart  the  desires  and  advances  of 
the  English,  whom  he  regarded  to  the  day  of  his 
death  as  men  of  two  faces  and  of  vastly  less  truth, 
honor,  and  dignity  of  character  than  he  possessed 
himself.  He  was  a  deadly  enemy  to  the  settlement 
of  the  whites  on  this  continent,  and  in  none  of  the 
early  Indian  chiefs  did  they  find  so  able  and  un- 
yielding an  enemy  as  in  this  stately,  unlettered  sol- 
dier, who  has  been  called  the  Virginia  Hannibal. 
He  reached  an  advanced  age,  and,  when  finally  weak 
and  helpless,  was  captured  and  carried  to  James- 
town, where,  although  he  was  treated  with  consider- 
able attention,  he  seldom  opened  his  eyes  upon  a  scene 
that  was  hateful  to  him,  and  where  the  curiosity 
directed  towards  him  was  deemed  by  him  as  utterly 
unbecoming  a  people  of  so  great  pretensions  to  civ- 
ilization. In  this  condition,  with  eyes  too  heavy  to 
look  upon  the  movements  of  his  old  enemies,  he  was 
shot  and  murdered  by  one'  of  his  British  guards. 
Neither  Powhatan  nor  Opechancanough  was  an  orator, 
as  the  word  has  always  gone  among  Indians,  but  the 
strange  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  and,  perhaps, 
several  other  Virginans  who  were  called  orators,  de- 
scended from  the  dark-browed  daughter  of  Pow- 
hatan, a  woman  whose  interesting  but  sad  career 
added  one  of  the  most  charming  pages  to  the  romance 
of  American  history. 

In  New  England,  Massasoit,  a  man  superior  in 
many  lovable  and  noble  traits  to  Miles  Standish  or 
any  of  the  early  Puritan  governors,  was  a  wise  and 
staunch    friend    of   the  English,  and  not  until  pro- 
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voked  to  it  in  innumerable  ways  did  his  more  able 
son,  Philip,  begin  against  them  the  endless  war  of 
extermination  which  Opechancanough  had  long  before 
recognized  as  inevitable  in  Virginia. 

King  Philip's  War,  as  it  was  called,  began  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1675,  at  Swanzey,  Massachusetts,  the 
Indians  having  gathered  in  considerable  force  some 
time  earlier  at  Mount  Hope,  steps  towards  hostility 
dating  even  much  earlier.  Philip  enlisted  several 
of  the  neighboring  nations  for  several  hundred  miles 
around  in  the  cause  which  he  led  them  to  believe  was 
common  to  all  the  Indians  of  North  America,  and  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  energy  until 
the  death  of  Philip  brought  it  to  a  close  in  the  fall 
of  1676.  This  was  the  first  great  Indian  war,  and 
at  one  time  the  whole  New  England  military  force 
was  in  the  field,  and  long  the  result  was  no  small 
matter  of  doubt.  Hundreds  of  the  settlements  were 
laid  waste,  and  hardly  a  family  among  all  the  colo- 
nists, especially  in  the  frontier  districts,  did  not 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  member.  When  hundreds  of 
the  Indians  had  fallen,  and  Philip  saw,  at  last,  that 
the  scale  was  certainly  turning  against  him,  and 
knowing  the  quality  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
was  contending,  he  stubbornly  fought  on.  His  na- 
tion was  destroyed.  The  misguided  colonist  consid- 
ered it  a  Christian  duty  to  kill  these  vile  heathens, 
and  from  King  Philip  to  Sitting  Bull,  the  Sioux, 
the  average  descendant  of  the  Puritan  and  the 
Cavalier  and  Huguenot,  alike  has  departed  little 
from  this  belief. 
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Philip  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  traits,  of  tow- 
ering intellect,  and  great  physical  strength.  He 
was  a  better  general  than  many  of  Mr.  Madison's 
soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  as  a  politician  and 
statesman  he  would  have  been  more  wise  and  just 
than  many  of  those  of  great  pretensions  in  a  refined 
and  cultured  race.  In  the  mere  animal  quality  of 
bravery  Philip  did  not  suffer  by  comparison,  and  in 
the  exalted  virtue  of  patriotism,  like  all  distinguished 
Indians,  he  certainly  stood  very  high.  The  manner 
of  his  death  was  shameful  and  barbarous  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  if  a  calm  reflection  upon  it  were  possible, 
it  could  only  result  in  the  supreme  detestation  of  a 
state  of  culture,  religion,  and  morals  which  could 
perpetrate  an  act  so  utterly  heinous  and  repulsive. 

His  father,  a  wise  Indian  prince,  had  been  a 
faithful  friend  to  the  English,  and  the  peaceable  con- 
federacy which  he  had  cemented  by  his  admirable 
conduct  had  been  left  to  his  sons,  Alexander  (Wam- 
sutta)  and  Philip.  They  had  renewed  the  treaty 
with  the  whites,  and  still  hoped  to  live  in  peace 
with  them  as  their  father  had  done,  and  receive  jus- 
tice at  their  hands.  But  time  increased  the  neces- 
sities and  wants,  and  hardened  the  hearts  of  the 
colonists.  When  Philip  saw  that  war  was  the  only 
alternative,  and  was  able  to  see,  too,  that  in  all 
probability  this  meant  the  annihilation  of  his  own 
beloved  tribe,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  those  joining 
with  him,  he  wept.  With  or  without  war  the  end 
would  be  the  same.  The  grasping  race  with  which 
he  had  to  do  wanted  all  his  people  had,  and  wanted 
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them  out  of  the  way.  But  cowardice  he  never  felt, 
and  while  he  was  bending  under  the  sense  of  the 
impending  calamity  to  himself  and  his  race,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  the  contest  dear  to  his  enemies. 
When  he  had  seen  some  of  his  allies  abandon  the 
struggle  in  despair,  his  friends  and  family  fall  around 
him,  hundreds  of  them  cut  to  pieces  when  begging 
for  mercy,  and  others  dragged  and  sold  into  slavery, 
to  be  carried  from  the  continent,  he  felt  that  his 
great  heart  was  breaking,  and  knew  the  end  must 
soon  come.  With  a  few  of  his  followers  he  took 
refuge  in  a  swamp,  where  he  hoped  to  gain  some 
rest  and  prepare  for  the  next  dark  step.  His  dreams 
were  filled  with  visions  of  his  enslaved  or  murdered 
family,  of  the  downfall  of  the  Pokanoket  confed- 
eracy, of  the  destruction  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  of 
his  own  ignominious  end.  He  begged  his  follow- 
ers to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  assuring  them  that  where 
there  could  be  no  quarter  or  mercy,  nothing  was 
left  to  them  but  to  flee  beyond  the  reach  of  the  un- 
relenting foe.  Scarcely  hnd  this  been  done  when  he 
was  made  .aware  that  he  was  surrounded,  and  escape, 
if  he  had  desired  it,  was  impossible  to  him.  His 
body  was  quartered,  and  his  head  cut  off  and  dis- 
played in  triumph  among  the  gentle  colonists,  and 
the  Indian  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  shoot  him 
through  the  heart  was  generously  awarded  one  of 
his  hands  in  compensation  for  the  noble  deed. 

But  this  was  only  one  of  the  vast  chain  of  acts 
which  left  great  blood-stains  on  the  dark  past  that 
the  white   robe  of   charity  can    never  cover.     I  am 
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not  proud  of  the  American  forefathers,  nor,  indeed, 
of  their  ancestry  across  the  broad  sea.  Speak  not 
to  me  of  the  good  old  long  ago,  of  the  age  of  better 
principles,  better  practices,  and  better  men ;  of  the 
times  in  the  memories  of  generations  and  individuals 
"when  things  were  not  as  they  are  now;"  when  the 
deeds  of  men  were  the  outcome  of  right  hearts,  and 
society  was  wise,  just,  clean,  pure,  lovable,  and  good 
beyond  all  comparison  with  the  wicked  and  wretched 
now.  I  believe  strongly  in  the  present ;  in  the  men 
and  principles  of  the  present ;  in  the  better  deeds  and 
sentiments  of  to-day  ;  in  a  juster,  truer,  and  more  Heav- 
enly religion ;  in  the  gradual  expanding  and  enno- 
bling of  the  human  race ;  and  still  look  forward  with 
an  absolute  faith  to  the  endless  future  of  the  wise, 
the  just,  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful. 

The  aggressions  of  the  English  settlers  on  the 
Pequods  of  Connecticut,  led  Sassacus,  their  warrior 
chief,  to  become  their  bitter  foe.  No  great  provoca- 
tions were  wanting  in  those  days  to  drive  the  good 
colonists  to  wars  of  extermination.  Sassacus  had 
made  himself  a  terror  to  the  Indian  allies  and 
friends  of  the  whites,  and  the  cunning  and  politic 
Mohegan,  Uncas,  and  others,  were  easily  led  to  join 
in  the  Pequod  War.  In  1635,  and  the  following 
year,  the  English  were  successful  in  several  battles 
with  the  Pequods,  putting  to  death  their  women  and 
children,  and  destroying  their  homes,  and,  by  the 
year  1637,  few  of  this  proud  nation  were  left,  and 
these  became  refugees  among  other  tribes.  Sassacus 
himself  finally  sought  refuge  in  New  York  with  the 
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Mohawks,  who  treacherously  put  him  to  death  for 
the  favor  of  the  English.  This  daring  chief  knew 
well  the  character  of  the  white  men  with  whom  his 
people  were  destined  to  cope  in  their  struggle  for 
life,  and,  like  other  far-seeing  men  of  his  race,  be- 
lieved the  result  would  be  fatal  to  them.  But  to 
fio-ht  and  die  were  better  than  to  submit  to  end- 
less  wrong.  In  this  desperate  and  erroneous  belief 
the  Pequods,  like  other  unfortunate  tribes,  early 
melted  away. 

Uncas,  the  Mohegan,  who  was  really  a  Pequod 
by  birth,  and  who  was  a  cunning  ally  of  the  English, 
claimed  the  territory  from  which  the  Pequods  had 
been  driven,  and  so  managed  his  affairs  with  a  people 
for  whom  he  never  had  really  more  affection  than 
had  Philip  or  Sassacus,  that  in  the  end  he  came  out 
much  better.  He  humored  them,  stood  as  their  friend, 
and  charged  his  own  evil  deeds  to  the  more  unyield- 
ing, high-minded,  and  honorable  neighboring  tribes. 
Thus  he  secured  by  mock  affection  and  sharp  diplo- 
macy, for  himself  and  his  tribe,  the  favor  of  the  En- 
glish. In  all  his  disputes  and  wars  with  other  Indians, 
Miantonomo,  Canonchet,  Ninigret,  and  others,  all 
much  better  and  nobler  men  than  himself,  the  En- 
glish took  his  side,  often  with  childish  and  disgust- 
ing partiality.  Thus  he  so  ingratiated  himself  with 
them,  as  to  secure  for  the  Mohegans  a  permanent 
reservation  and  home.  In  the  qualities  of  a  brave 
soldier  and  noble  man  Uncas  did  not  compare  with 
Canonicus,  Pessacus,  Miantonomo,  Canonchet,  Nini- 
gret, or  Sassacus,  but   he  was  an  artful   politician. 
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wisely  chose  the  safe  side  in  a  struggle  which  could 
only  have  one  end,  and  thus  commended  himself  to 
a  bigoted,  narrow,  and  selfish  people. 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  read  the  records  left  by 
the  severe  and  almost  savage  race  of  men  who  were 
the  pioneers  of  civilization  on  this  continent,  of 
their  dealings  with  the  aboriginal  and  little  less 
savage  population,  without  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  a  fair  and  safe  judgment  may  mostly  be  gained 
in  any  case  by  taking  a  view  directly  opposite  to 
their  statements,  and  especially  is  this  so  in  relation 
to  their  accounts  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
leaders  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  with  which  they 
came  in  contact.  In  these  quaint,  rude,  unsavory,  if 
not  also  ungodly,  but  mawkishly  religious  records, 
Canonchet,  the  proud  and  honorable  son  of  Mianto- 
nomo,  is  held  up  as  one  of  the  worst  of  all  the  red 
fiends  whom  it  was  a  part  of  the  object  of  their 
righteous  being  to  murder  in  ways  as  barbarous  as 
ever  could  have  been  invented  this  side  of  Hell. 

Canonchet  united  his  fortunes  with  King  Philip, 
and  even  Philip  himself  was  hardly  looked  upon 
with  greater  dread  than  was  this  young  warrior  and 
statesman,  who,  after  a  number  of  bloody  battles,  was 
finally  captured  and  led  into  one  of  the  settlements 
to  be  cut  to  pieces,  his  head  paraded  on  a  pole,  and 
other  parts  of  his  body  distributed  among  his  vin- 
dictive red  and  white  foes.  Well  he  knew  the  vile 
death  which  awaited  him,  yet,  when  told  that  he 
must  die,  he  said :  "  It  is  well.  I  shall  die  before 
my   heart    is    soft.      I    shall  speak    nothing    which 
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Canonchet  should  be  ashamed  to  speak.  It  is  well." 
A  sublimer  picture  may  not  be  held  up  to  mankind 
in  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  Epictetus. 

Weetanno,  the  Pocasset  squaw,  who  also  fought 
on  the  side  of  King  Philip,  was  captured  while 
swimming  for  life  at  Swanzey  ;  and  her  body  was 
likewize  quartered  and  her  reeking  head  made  a 
spectacle  of  before  the  newly  imported  civilization. 
Both  Weetanno  and  the  neighboring  Squaw-Sachem 
or  Massachusetts  Queen,  mother  of  the  obedient  and 
obsequious  Sagamore  John  and  Sagamore  James, 
were  women  of  extraordinary  characters ;  and,  al- 
though the  latter  was  politic  enough  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  Philip,  which  she  had  espoused,  and  go 
over  to  the  English,  yet  they  as  well  deserve  a  place 
in  the  history  of  the  country  as  Theodocia  Burr, 
perhaps,  who  was  one  of  the  few  American  women 
similarly  endowed. 

Among  all  the  early  colonists  there  was  not, 
likely,  a  finer-spirited,  more  gentle,  and  elevated 
character  than  that  displayed  in  the  young  chief 
lyanough,  who,  unlike  their  deadly  enemy,  Aspinet, 
sought  only  the  ways  of  peace  and  quiet  with  the 
English.  Yet  he  was  suspected,  hounded,  oppressed, 
and  wronged  until,  broken  hearted,  he  gave  up  the 
futile  struggle  in  death. 

The  most  important  permanent  confederation  of 
Indians  known  in  the  early  history  of  this  country 
was  that  called  Mingoe,  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations. 
Until  1712,  the  union  was  termed  the  Five  Nations, 
and  was  composed  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onon- 
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dagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas.  At  this  date,  the  Tus- 
caroras,  driven  from  their  homes  in  Carolina,  sought 
protection  and  refuge  with  this  powerful  and  warlike 
nation,  and  were  adopted  as  the  sixth  member 
of  the  confederacy,  which  was  henceforward  known 
as  the  Six  Nations.  After  destroying  the  Adiron- 
dacks  they  caused  most  of  the  Indians  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  in  Canada  and  around  the  great 
lakes  to  become  subject  to  them.  The  very  name 
of  Iroquois  or  Mohawk  struck  the  other  tribes  for 
hundreds  of  miles  around  with  terror.  They  also 
carried  on  a  successful  war  against  the  French.  In 
its  prime  days  this  confederacy  numbered  eight  or 
ten  thousand  people,  and  at  diiferent  periods  exhib- 
ited a  wonderful  array  of  able  men,  warriors,  and 
orators.  Among  these  were  Adario,  Decanesora, 
Black-Kettle,  Logan,  Corn-Planter,  Red-Jacket,  and 
Joseph  Brant.  Where  can  you  find  in  the  record 
of  any  heathen,  it  might  almost  be  said,  of  any  civ- 
ilized, nation  seven  more  extraordinary  and  inter- 
esting characters  ? 

The  Indians  who  sided  with  the  French  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War  were  greatly  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  which  transferred  all  the  French  ter- 
ritorial claims  to  England,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
discontented  was  Pontiac,  the  Ottawa  chief,  who  had 
led  the  Indians  against  General  Braddock.  The 
treaty  was  not  finally  concluded  until  1763,  but 
three  years  earlier,  in  view  of  this  result,  Pontiac 
began  to  enlist  his  neighbors  and  friends,  the  Ojib- 
was,  Wyandots,  Pottawatomies,   and  others,   in  his 
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views  concerning  their  ownership  of  all  the  lands 
of  the  continent  by  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  in  favor  of  their  resisting  the  pretensions  of 
their  new  masters.  This  was  called  "  Pontiac's  Con- 
spiracy." Pontiac  was  possessed  of  extraordinary 
powers  as  a  speaker,  and  was  otherwise  a  man  of 
strong  and  commanding  qualities,  and  he  was  not 
long  in  engaging  most  of  the  tribes  to  the  north 
and  in  the  Ohio  Valley  in  his  plans.  Hostilities  did 
not  formally  break  out  until  the  summer  of  1763, 
when  it  was  well  known  that  the  aid  promised  by 
the  French  could  never  be  furnished.  The  fort  at 
Detroit,  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  was  to  be  the  first  object  of  attention. 
The  satisfaction  of  taking  Detroit  Pontiac  reserved  for 
himself,  but  his  strategy  and  treachery  failed.  The 
war  soon  afterwards  began,  and  was  continued  with 
varying  success  until  the  fall  of  1764,  when  many  of 
Pontiac's  allies  became  discouraged  or  drew  off.  He 
then  renewed  his  exertions,  traveled  himself  toward 
the  west,  and  sent  his  war-speech  with  his  trusty 
representatives  to  the  Mississippi  and  far  to  the 
south,  and  in  the  following  spring  was  again  able  to 
strike  with  still  stronger  hopes  of  success.  But 
this  groundless  hope  no  Indian  was  ever  destined  to 
see  realized.  His  allies  once  more  deserted  him, 
and  finally,  in  the  summer  of  1765,  he  gave  him- 
self up  on  the  Wabash  River,  and  made  peace 
with  the  English.  A  hundred  years  and  more  had 
wrought  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  Christian 
civilization  on  the  continent.     A  fallen  foe,  however 
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bad  he  was,  could  not  then  be  treated  as  Canon- 
chet  and  hundreds  of  others  had  been,  or  as  others 
even  more  unfortunately  sold  into  slavery  and  car- 
ried from  the  country. 

Pontiac  now  appeared  friendly  enough,  but  he 
was  suspected,  and  the  English  never  felt  safe  while 
he  lived.  He  was  finally  murdered  while  in  a 
drunken  state  near  St.  Louis,  in  1769.  Although 
Pontiac  had  many  strong  and  wonderful  traits,  and 
was  really  a  man  of  great  ability  and  power,  there 
was  little  in  him  to  excite  admiration.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  dealings  of  his  race  with  the  new  mas- 
ters of  the  continent,  there  may  be  found  some 
apology  for  his  falsehood  and  treachery.  In  these 
things  he  acted  much  as  a  more  modern  demagogue 
and  politician,  and  as  more  enlightened  soldiers  have 
acted  under  circumstances  where  all  things  were 
regarded  as  right  in  war. 

But  why  shall  the  story  of  these  brave,  strong, 
savage  men  be  continued  ?  While  I  have  no  affec- 
tion for  or  trifling  sentimentalism  to  display  to- 
wards the  naked,  rude,  uncultured,  ignorant,  coarse, 
painted,  stinking,  filthy,  unwashed  race,  yet  I  look 
with  utter  and  absolute  disgust  and  hatred  upon  the 
treatment  they  have,  to  a  great  extent,  received  at 
the  hand  of  the  white  man,  especially  the  English- 
speaking,  from  the  day  he  first  made  his  foot-print 
at  Plymouth  Rock  and  Jamestown  to  the  present 
time.  Still  I  can  not  afford  to  rehash  with  sicken- 
ing minuteness  the  sad  story  of  Indian  wrongs,  nor 
paint   out   the   tragic    scenes    in    which    he    sought 
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desperate  revenge.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  such  a  task. 
The  story  is  endless,  and  only  varied  by  scenes  more 
or  less  appalling,  and  requirements,  acts,  and  com- 
pulsory measures  which  outrage  every  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy  without  the  hope  of  the  slightest 
compensation  for  the  dark  past  in  a  reformed  and 
righteous  future. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  race  of  the  Indian,  who 
once  in  comparative  happiness  inhabited  this  conti- 
nent has,  from  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  been 
one  of  heart-rending  hardships,  sufferings,  and  un- 
mitigated wrongs,  the  case  is  stated  once  for  all,  and 
little  could  be  gained  by  repetition  and  harrowing 
detail.  "God  knows"  the  picture  is  bad,  and  happy 
may  be  the  man  or  the  child  who  can  hold  up  his 
hands  and  say  :  Neither  my  father  nor  myself,  nor 
any  of  my  family  has  had  any  part  in  this  great  sin. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ARISTOCRATIC  SHAWNEES— TECUMSEH  AND  THE 

PROPHET. 

THE  proud  tribe  or  nation  of  Shawnees  furnished 
several  of  the  most  important  characters  in  all 
the  Indian  history  of  the  continent.  Among  these 
were  Blue-Jacket  and  Black-Hoof,  but  it  is  sufficient 
here,  perhaps,  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  life  of  one 
whose  very  name  has  become  permanently  associated 
in  various  ways  with  the  country  and  people  of 
the  United  States.  This  remarkable  Indian  was 
Tecumseh. 

When  the  white  men  first  knew  the  proud-spirited 
and  aristocratic  Shawnees  they  occupied  the  valley  of 
the  Cumberland,  and  extended  far  into  the  Carolinas. 
Branches  and  families  of  them  wandered  out  in  va- 
rious directions,  to  Alabama,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  towards  the  Northwest,  acquiring  lands 
wherever  they  went ;  and,  at  last,  through  Tecumseh 
and  his  brother,  "  the  Prophet,"  as  early  as  1805, 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana  they  began  to  advance  or  re- 
assert the  doctrine,  that  they  (the  Shawnees)  had  a 
title  in  all  the  lands ;  that  the  lands  belonged  in 
common  to  all  the  Indians  on  the  continent;  that 
one  tribe  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  land  with- 
out the  consent  of  all  the  tribes,  and,  in  fact,  that 
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they  could  not  jointly  dispose  of  the  lands,  as  the 
Great  Spirit  was  opposed  to  any  such  course.  The 
lands  were  to  be  held  by  the  Indians  forever. 

Tecumseh,  the  noted  advocate  of  this  doctrine, 
was  born  at  Chillicothe  or  Piqua,  in  Ohio,  between 
1768  and  1771.  It  has  been  maintained  that  "the 
Prophet,"  and,  perhaps,  another  brother  were  born 
at  the  same  time.  As  to  the  origin  of  Tecumseh's 
family  there  is  to  be  found  in  Indian  story  an  interest- 
ing legend.  It  is,  in  substance,  that  his  grandfather, 
who  was  then  a  young  man  related  to  the  Creeks, 
went  with  other  Indians  to  visit  the  British  governor, 
perhaps  at  Savannah  ;  that  the  governor  had  a  beau- 
tiful, but  foolish  daughter,  who  was  fascinated  with 
the  savage  race,  and  was  resolved  to  marry  an  In- 
dian ;  that  her  unwise  and  stupid  father  approved 
her  refined  inclinations,  and  out  of  all  the  Indians 
who  came  to  see  him  selected  for  his  daughter  Te- 
cumseh's grandfather,  she  at  once  "falling  in  love" 
with  him.  Her  lover  was  immediately  taken  through 
a  process  of  soap  and  water,  to  which  he  was  a 
stranger,  to  free  him  from  some  of  the  superfluous 
paint,  mud,  and  grease  that  had  been  accumulating 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  he  was  arrayed  in 
European  costume,  and  they  were  married.  The 
governor  was  much  attached  to  his  son-in-law,  and 
when,  in  the  process  of  time,  a  grandson  was  born 
to  him,  he  caused  the  fact  to  be  advertised  in  the 
local  newspapers,  "  thanked  the  doctor,"  and  made  a 
**big  racket."  But  the  little  boy  was  not  pleased 
with  the  ways  of  civilized  men,  and  when  he  became 
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large  enough  he  strayed  to  the  forests,  the  homes 
of  his  father's  people.  His  name  was  Puck-e- 
shin-wa,  and  he  was  the  father  of  Tecumseh  and 
his  five  brothers  and  one  sister.  Puck-e-shin-wa  took 
for  his  wife  Me-tho-a-tas-ke,  a  full-blooded  Shawnee. 
It  is  stated  by  respectable  writers,  however,  that  by 
his  mother's  side  Tecumseh  was  connected  with  the 
Creeks  or  Cherokees.  On  this  ground  too,  in  part, 
I  have  ventured  to  place  his  favorable  reception 
among  these  tribes,  when  he  became  a  leader  of 
his  people  and  an  advocate  of  an  agreeable  doc- 
trine. Puck-e-shin-wa  rose  to  be  a  chief,  and  was 
killed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  Me-tho-e- 
tas-ke,  it  is  said,  soon  after  this  event  took  up  her 
residence  among  the  Cherokees  in  the  South,  may  be 
because  they  were  her  distant  kinsmen,  a  reason 
with  more  force  and  propriety,  perhaps,  in  her 
case  than  sometimes  appears  among  more  preten- 
tious people. 

Tecumseh's  boyhood  was  passed  in  a  period  of 
exciting  border  warfare,  amidst  circumstances  which 
fostered  his  ill-will  and  suspicion  of  the  white  race. 
It  is  supposed  that  Tecumseh's  first  engagement  in 
battle  with  the  whites  took  place  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
in  1786,  when  Benjamin  Logan,  with  a  band  of 
followers  from  Kentucky,  made  a  raid  into  this 
locality.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  first  fight  Te- 
cumseh showed  the  "white  feather"  and  ran,  a  thing 
he  never  repeated. 

In  1788,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  South,  where  he 
remained    two    years,  and   during   this  time  visited 
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most  of  the  Southern  tribes.  He  was  not  in  the 
engagements  with  General  Harmar  and  Governor  St. 
Clair,  but  from  this  time  till  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville, he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  dreaded 
enemies  of  the  whites.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Recovery,  and  was  in  the  great  battle 
on  the  Maumee,  the  battle  of  the  "  Fallen  Timbers." 

In  1798,  by  invitation  of  the  Dela wares,  Te- 
cumseh  took  up  his  residence  on  White  River,  and 
here,  during  the  long  peace  which  followed  Wayne's 
victory,  he  brooded  over  the  aggressions  of  the 
white  race.  In  1805,  he  again  joined  his  friends  on 
the  Auglaize  River,  in  Ohio ;  and  here  it  was,  not 
long  subsequently,  that  his  brother,  La-li-wa-chi-ca, 
gained  the  robe  of  a  dying  wizard,  and  announced 
himself  as  a  prophet.  Although  the  scheme  for 
uniting  all  the  Indians  in  a  great  nation  had  been 
some  time  in  progress,  this  was  the  first  ostensi- 
ble step.  The  Prophet's  mysterious  powers  and 
authority  were  to  be  utilized  in  arousing  the  super- 
stitious Indians.  If  the  supernatural  character  of 
his  mission  could  be  established,  his  work  would  be 
easy  enough. 

The  pretensions  of  the  new  Prophet  were  soon 
widely  spread,  and  his  followers  began  to  spring 
up  in  every  direction.  They  were  not  satisfied  to 
hear  at  a  distance  of  his  wonderful  powers,  but 
hundreds  of  them,  from  different  tribes,  gathered 
at  Greenville  and  Fort  Wayne.  This  movement 
greatly  disturbed  the  whites,  and  led  to  numerous 
councils  with  the  Indians,  in  which  both  Tecumseh 
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and  La-li-wa-chi-ca  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
orators. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  they  went  by  invitation 
of  some  Kickapoos  and  Pottawatomies  to  the  Wa- 
bash, and  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe, 
where  the  Prophet's  Town  was  situated.  All  of 
Tecumseh's  efforts  were  based  upon  the  supernat- 
ural authority  of  his  brother,  and  so  long  as  nothing 
of  importance  crossed  their  way,  extraordinary  prog- 
ress was  made.  But  the  battle  of  the  Tippecanoe 
sadly  wrecked  the  pretensions  of  the  Prophet.  With 
all  his  lying  and  art  in  accounting  for  his  defeat  and 
the  unexpected  force  of  the  bullets  of  the  whites,  he 
nev^r  recovered  his  former  strength,  although  his  town 
was  rebuilt,  and  again,  for  a  time,  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  cunning  rascal.  The  town  was  finally 
destroyed,  in  1812,  by  General  Samuel  Hopkins. 

In  the  spring  of  1811,  Tecumseh  made  a  tour  to 
the  South  with  a  view  of  engaging  his  friends 
and  relatives  in  his  scheme  of  Indian  union.  The 
Creeks  received  him  with  favor,  and  many  of  them 
espoused  his  theories.  He  created  prophets,  and 
conducted  himself  with  pretensions  which  he  well 
knew  to  be  utterly  false  and  groundless.  On  his 
return  he  was  accompanied  by  Little  Warrior  and 
other  Creeks  who,  with  him,  visited  some  of  the 
Western  tribes,  extending  their  journey  into  Canada, 
where  they  received  extraordinary  attentions.  In 
his  absence  Tippecanoe  had  been  fought,  and  the 
course  of  the  Prophet  had  really  broken  the  spell 
which  was  to  be  the  cement  of  his  confederacy. 
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Early  in  1812  he  joined  the  British,  and  com- 
manded the  Indians  at  Brownstown  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful attack  upon  Van  Home.  At  this  time  he 
was  given  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Brit- 
ish army,  and  was  treated  with  great  respect  by 
General  Brock.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Hull, 
Tecumseh  planned  the  capture  of  the  forts  on  the 
Wabash  and  the  destruction  of  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, but  the  failure  of  his  plans  at  Fort  Harrison 
and  Fort  Wayne  again  drove  him  to  the  British 
camp.  Just  before  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  at 
Chicago  (Fort  Dearborn),  he  sent  a  highly  colored 
report  of  his  affair  with  Major  Van  Home  to  the 
Indians,  in  order  to  lead  them  to  the  step  they 
took,  and  commit  them  to  the  war.  Early  in  1813, 
he  and  the  Prophet  collected  a  large  force  with 
which  he  joined  Proctor,  and  late  in  April  appeared 
before  Fort  Meigs.  Here  he  distinguished  himself 
in  saving  the  unfortunate  Kentuckians  from  the 
tomahawk.  He  appeared  at  the  second  siege,  as  it 
was  called,  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  attempted  to  draw 
General  Clay  out  by  fighting  a  sham  battle  on  one 
of  the  approaches  by  which  Clay  was  expecting  re- 
enforcements.  But  Clay  suspected  the  ruse,  and 
was  not  caught. 

After  the  failure  to  capture  Fort  Stephenson, 
Tecumseh  began  to  display  signs  of  dissatisfaction 
and  disgust  with  the  war,  and  actually  proposed  to 
the  chiefs  present  that  they  should  withdraw  from 
the  struggle.  From  this  purpose  he  was  driven, 
perhaps,  by  the  taunts  of  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas, 
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who  accused  him  of  wanting  to  desert  the  job 
into  which  he  had  inveigled  them.  He  opposed  the 
evacuation  of  Maiden,  and  was  always  displeased 
with  the  conduct  of  Proctor,  a  man  whose  instincts 
and  ability  he  deemed  too  cowardly  and  low  for  him. 
After  the  desertion  of  Maiden  he  again  threatened 
to  abandon  the  war,  and  believed  they  were  follow- 
ing the  English  to  destruction.  He  had  a  fancy  or 
"presentiment"  that  he  would  lose  his  own  life  in 
any  engfigenient  which  should  then  occur,  and  this 
feeling  grew  upon  him  until  he  was  lost  in  the  smoke 
of  the  battle.  A  few  moments  before  the  fatal  ren- 
counter he  said  to  the  Indians  standing  around  him : 
"  Brother  warriors,  we  are  now  about  to  enter  into 
an  engagement  from  which  I  shall  never  come  out; 
my  body  will  remain  on  the  field." 

When  Johnson's  mounted  Kentuckians  were  so 
near  that  the  Indians  could  see  their  eyes,  Tecum- 
seh  gave  the  war-whoop  and  fired.  The  conflict  was 
soon  over.  When  the  voice  of  the  great  chief  was 
heard  no  more  the  valorous  savages  took  to  flight. 

About  the  killing  of  Tecumseh  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  useless  speculation.  That  he  fell  in 
the  battle  of  the  Thames  there  is  no  doubt;  and  it 
is  also  quite  certain  that  Colonel  Richard  M.  John- 
son did  kill  an  Indian  who  was  about  to  assail  him, 
and  the  weight  of  testimony  is,  perhaps,  in  support 
of  the  belief  that  that  Indian  was  Tecumseh.  If 
there  was  any  honor  in  such  a  deed,  Colonel  John- 
son deserved  it.  Tecumseh  had  evidently  deter- 
mined   to    lose    his   life    at  the    Thames.     He    was 
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dissatisfied,  and  had  concluded  to  end  the  unsuccessful 
struggle,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  at  that  time. 
He  fully  realized  the  absolute  hopelessness  of  his 
grand  project,  and  beyond  that  he  had  no  interest  in 
the  war.  He  saw,  too,  the  unfavorable  light  in 
which  his  conduct  would  afterwards  be  viewed  by 
the  allied  tribes,  and  under  the  weight  of  these  cir- 
cumstances he  went  into  the  engagement  determined 
neither  to  run  nor  be  taken  alive.  Before  the  battle 
he  handed  his  sword  to  a  chief,  and  requested  him 
to  see  that  his  son  should  wear  it  when  he  became 
a  warrior. 

The  British  Government  did  not  forget  Tecum- 
seh  with  his  death.  His  family  received  some  of 
the  advantages  of  his  position  as  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  a  yearly  pension  was  settled  upon  his 
only  son,  only  child,  Pug-e-sha-shen-wa.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  Tecumseh  was  married,  but  his 
wife,  Manate,  lived  only  a  year  or  two.  He  was 
never  again  married.  He  had  but  one  sister,  and  to 
her,  it  is  said,  he  was  truly  attached.  She  was 
superiorly  endowed,  and  was  much  like  her  brave 
brother.  Her  name  was  Men-e-wa-la-koo-see,  but, 
after  a  time,  she  came  to  be  called  Tecum-a-pe-a-se, 
in  honor  of  and  to  show  her  relation  to  the  great 
chief.  Her  husband,  Was-e-go-bo-ah,  fell  by  the  side 
of  Tecumseh  at  the  Thames.  Pug-e-sha-shen-wa 
never  became  a  man  of  any  note  among  his  people, 
but  went  with  them  to  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
Prophet  lived  for  a  time  about  Maiden,  and  was  for 
awhile  the  recipient  of  British  favors.     But  he,  too. 
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went  with  the  remnant  of  his  tribe  to  the  West. 
He  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  prophet,  and  con- 
tinued to  exert  his  so-called  supernatural  authority, 
and  believe  in  himself  to  the  last.  He  had  but 
one  eye,  having  lost  the  other  before  his  public  ele- 
vation. He  had  real  ability  as  a  speaker,  and  pos- 
sessed wonderful  power  over  men.  He  was  no 
warrior,  although  he  boasted  to  General  Harrison 
that  he  was,  and  compared  himself  to  that  distin- 
guished long  knife.  He  wore  rings  in  his  ears  like 
many  thoughtless  people  do  at  this  day,  and  had 
one  great  ring  in  his  nose,  another  graceful  Indian 
custom  not  greatly  patronized  in  modern  times. 
Still  he  was  not  especially  forbidding  in  appearance. 
His  face  was  far  less  rough,  cheek-bones  less  promi- 
nent, and  chin  and  lower  jaw  less  massive  and 
animal-like  than  is  usually  seen  in  his  race.  His 
forehead  was  high,  bearing  an  intelligent  look,  his 
mouth  was  decidedly  fine  cut,  but  his  general  ex- 
pression was  not,  perhaps,  indicative  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  intellect,  and  especially  did  the  absence  of 
the  right  eye  mar  the  otherwise  noticeable  face 
of  this  wonderful  character,  who,  perhaps,  exerted  a 
greater  influence,  with  more  fearful  results,  than  any 
other  human  being  of  any  race  or  cclor  by  super- 
natural pretensions  ever  has  done  on  the  Western 
Continent. 

Tecumseh,  unlike  the  Prophet  and  many  variously 
distinguished  white  men,  would  not  have  his  picture 
taken  in  any  way.  He  was  an  inch  or  two  less  than 
six  feet  in  height,  had  a  fine  forehead,  a  grave  and 
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thoughtful  countenance,  and  was  a  man  of  strong 
and  commanding  appearance.  He  never  prided  him- 
self so  much  on  being  a  Shawnee  as  on  being  an 
Indian.  In  his  knowledge  of  men  he  was  certainly 
wise.  The  animal  quality  of  bravery  he  undoubt- 
edly possessed,  and  his  power  to  lead  and  command 
men  to  his  own  will  was  remarkable.  He  was  able 
to  grasp  a  plan  and  carry  it  into  execution  by  years 
of  effort  and  cautious  maneuvering.  He  stood  at 
no  obstacle,  and  had  it  been  in  his  people,  and  they 
had  been  on  a  continent  where  there  were  no  Yan- 
kees, he  possibly  might  have  been  at  the  head  of 
some  system  of  national  government.  He  was  a 
tyrant,  but  his  was  the  best  grade  of  Indian  tyranny. 
What  he  despised  he  did  not  abuse.  The  weak  and 
the  helpless  he  protected.  He  was  not  a  great  gen- 
eral. No  Indian  ever  was.  The  battle  in  which 
he  lost  his  life  was,  no  doubt,  brought  on  by  his 
importunity,  and  was  unwise.  Yet  the  advantage 
of  location  was  certainly  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  difference  of  a  few  hundred  men,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  an  Indian  and  a  Kentucky  militiaman. 
He  was  above  the  common  disposition  for  display  in 
dress,  was  plain  and  dignified  in  manners.  When 
General  Proctor  took  from  his  own  body  his  showy 
red  and  gilt  sash  and  fastened  it  around  Tecumseh, 
he  was  surprised  soon  afterwards  to  see  it  on  the 
body  of  Roundhead,  a  chief  who  had  no  scruples 
about  displays.  Tecumseh  was  able  to  see  that 
a  leader  to  retain  the  respect  due  to  a  leader  needed 
something  besides  mere  show.     In  some  of  his  quali- 
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ties  he  approached  the  standard  of  a  high  manhood, 
and,  without  being  especially  deserving,  he  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  interesting  and  remark- 
able men  of  his  race.  All  his  good  and  admirable 
qualities  were  such  as  should  belong  to  all  men,  and 
were  only  to  be  regarded  as  great  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  beyond  the  ordinary  or  even  the  highest 
standard,  so  to  speak,  among  the  Indians.  Although 
he  was  much  like  Pontiac,  he  was  physically  and 
mentally  unequal  to  Pontiac  ;  he  lacked  some  of  King 
Philip's  qualities  as  a  warrior ;  although  superior  as 
a  political  and  military  leader  to  Logan,  the  Cayuga, 
he  was  inferior  to  Logan  in  other  respects  ;  he  lacked 
the  amiable  traits  of  Little  Turtle ;  his  qualities 
were  more  dashing  and  impulsive  than  Black  Hawk's, 
but,  perhaps,  less  tenacious  and  reliable  ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  surpassed  in  any  particular  his  dis- 
ciple, Weathersford  or  Red  Eagle  ;  Sitting  Bull  was 
his  superior  as  a  determined  partisan  leader  and 
warrior,  if  not  also  in  several  other  particulars ;  in 
times  of  peace  he  had  less  force  than  Keokuk  or 
Ouray ;  and,  in  a  general  combination  of  dignified 
and  noble  traits,  if  such  may  be  attributed  to  the 
savage  character  at  all,  he  was  unequal  to  Buckon- 
gehelas  of  his  own  times.  He  had  the  artifice  of  the 
politician,  and  some  of  the  fairness  and  boldness  of 
the  statesman,  without  his  judgment  as  to  grounds, 
means,  or  results. 

General  Harrison  and  the  Administration  denied 
the  correctness  of  his  theory  of  the  common  inheri- 
tance of  the  title  to  the  lands  and  the  indestructibility 
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of  the  title  in  the  Indian  race.  And  his  great  plan  of 
uniting  all  the  tribes  of  the  continent  into  one  consoli- 
dated nation  was  not  founded  on  the  established  na- 
ture of  his  people,  was  chimerical,  and  never  could 
have  been  lasting.  It  was  unwise.  The  theory  is 
barely  practicable  in  the  highest  states  of  civilization. 
The  manner  of  his  death  indicated  his  own  despair  of 
all  his  hopes  and  schemes,  while  it  cast  a  halo  of  cu- 
riosity, sympathy,  and  admiration  around  all  he  was, 
and  all  he  had  done,  around  the  wild,  brave,  deter- 
mined struggle  of  his  life. 

It  has  been  held  by  many  Quakers  who,  as  a 
people,  have  always  considered  themselves  peculiarly 
suited  to  dealing  with  the  Indians,  that  Tecumseh 
was  right  in  his  demand  on  General  Harrison  to 
have  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne  set  aside  as  being 
without  his  consent;  and  that  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize his  claims  in  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United 
States  drove  him  to  join  the  British.  But  this 
admits  the  correctness  of  all  his  theories,  for  without 
these  he  had  no  voice  in  the  lands  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Wayne.  To  continue  an  argument 
on  this  point  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

But,  after  all  is  said  for  and  against  Tecumseh, 
the  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  his  life 
and  times,  and  his  tragic  end,  give  him,  perhaps,  the 
first  place  in  the  history  of  his  race  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  establish  his  name  for  all  time  among  the 
noteworthy  men  of  the  world. 

The  following  view  of  Tecumseh,  taken  long 
since  the  opinions  and  facts  contained  in  this  chapter 
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were    written,   is    from    "The    Capitol/'    of    Wash- 
ington City  : — 

"  The  drawing-room  is  adorned  with  some  rare  old 
portraits  by  Stuart  and  many  relics  and  curious  memen- 
tos of  a  half-forgotten  past.  Among  these,  and  the  only 
one  for  which  I  have  an  unlawful  hankering,  is  a  pipe 
of  peace,  tliat  is,  a  little  calumet  and  a  good  deal  toma- 
hawk, given  by  the  famous  Indian  chief  Tecumseh  to 
Governor  Worthington. 

"  I  am  not,  and  have  not  been,  since  arriving  at  years 
of  discretion,  or  the  period  where  that  line  of  demarka- 
tion  is  supposed  to  be,  troubled  in  mind  by  the  impossible 
Indian  created  by  Fen i more  Cooper.  But  there  is  one 
figure  in  history  which  looms  up  before  me  as  that  of  a 
hero.  I  got  that  from  James  T.  Worthington  and  the  late 
Tom  Corwin.  They  both  remembered  Tecumseh,  and 
spoke  of  him  as  a  man  among  men. 

"No  one  could  be  in  the  presence  of  that  warrior 
without  being  impressed  in  a  manner  not  easily  forgotten. 
Corwin  always  spoke  of  him  as  a  perfect  gentleman.  He 
was  not  only  dignified,  but  singularly  easy  and  graceful. 
He  must  have  had  what  we  now  call  personal  magnetism. 
His  influence  over  his  own  tribe,  and  the  potent  influence 
he  exercised  over  other  tribes,  were  remarkable ;  for,  in 
combining  them  as  allies  of  the  English  against  the  set- 
tlers, he  had  an  object  in  view  quite  outside  of  their  com- 
prehension. 

"  The  savages  could  understand,  as  they  readily  un- 
derstand to-day,  that  they  were  ill-treated,  and  that  in 
return  it  was  a  good  thing  to  fight,  kill,  and  conquer. 
♦But  Tecumseh  knew,  as  he  told  Governor  Worthington, 
that  in  a  war  between  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians 
the  last  would  suffer ;  but  as  the  allies  of  England  they 
could  do  good  service  in  comparative  safety,  and  secure 
recognition  afterward.     He  gave  the  Eastern  States  and  the 
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supremacy  of  the  sea  to   England,  and  reserved  the  great 
West  for  his  own  race. 

"These  views,  so  wide  and  comprehensive,  so  entirely 
outside  of  the  mind  of  a  savage,  mark  him  as  one  of  those 
men  born  at  rare  intervals,  one  among  a  million. 

"The  scheme  failed,  not  on  account  of  this  wonderful 
man,  but  through  the  stupid  mismanagement  of  the  En- 
glish. How  hard  he  labored,  passing  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
uniting  all  in  one  general  Indian  war;  how  he  reasoned 
and  expostulated  with  the  British  generals ;  how,  in  fierce 
despair,  he  courted  death  in  his  last  great  fight,  are  mat- 
ters of  history. 

"The  plan  failed  because  of  the  contempt  felt  and 
expressed  in  words  and  acts  by  the  bullet-headed  men 
the  British  government  sent  out  to  conduct  the  war.  Te- 
cumseh  plead  for  time  to  combine  and  get  on  the  war- 
path all  the  tribes  in  the  West,  well  knowing  that  if  he 
could  inaugurate  such  a  war  the  United  States  would  have 
its  hands  full  and  the  British  an  easy  conquest. 

"The  epauletted  roosters,  in  the  way  of  all  epauletted 
cocks,  treated,  as  I  said,  all  this  grand  scheme  with  lofty 
contempt.  That  a  mob  of  naked  savages  could  be  of  any 
use,  especially  in  planning  a  campaign,  was  too  prepos- 
terous for  any  Bull  in  uniform ;  and,  regardless  of  warn- 
ing or  advice,  they  plunged  in  and  were  most  admirably 
thrashed. 

"  They  did  not  know,  could  not  realize,  that  an  Indian 
war  was  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
those  of  the  border,  a  most  horrible  calamity,  and  such 
a  war  as  Tecumseh  contemplated  would  have  paralyzed 
our  Government. 

"  Tecumseh  had  trouble,  too,  with  his  own  people. 
This  not  so  much  in  stirring  them  on  to  war,  but  in 
restraining  them  until  ready  to  strike  the  prepared  blow, 
and  have  the  war  break  out,  like  a  prairie  fire,  along 
the  entire  border  in  one  night.     The  battle  of  Tippecanoe 

5— L 
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was  premature,  and    fought    in    his   absence  and   against 
his  wishes. 

"  He  struggled  on  to  the  last,  and,  when  all  hope  was 
gone,  fell  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  braves,  going  down  in 
the  roar  of  battle,  where  we  can  well  believe  he  sought 
the  death  most  in  accordance  with  his  heroic  character 
and  his  despair. 

'  He  died,  as  dies  the  hero, 

In  the  heady  stream  of  fight; 
He  died,  as  dies  the  warrior, 

Ere  came  the  cry  of  flight ; 
He  died,  as  dies  the  patriot, 

In  his  nation's  gloomy  night.' 

"  When  Ohio  sends  her  marbles  to  adorn  the  old  hall 
of»the  House  at  Washington,  one  should  be  Tecumseh  and 
the  other  Tom  Corwin.  Up  to  the  present  hour  these  are 
the  two  greatest  men  Ohio  can  boast  of;  and  we  could 
point  at  their  statues  with  pride,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  as  to  our  work." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR— BLACK  HAWK  AND  GENERAL 
JACKSON— WAS  BLACK  HAWK  A  SAVAGE? 

THE  Sac  or  Sauk  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Foxes 
or  Musquakees,  belonged  to  the  Chippewa 
nation,  and  spoke  the  same  language.  They  orig- 
inally resided  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  they  fought  their  way  to  the  West, 
and  settled  on  Green  Bay,  finally  stretching  down 
Rock  River  to  the  Mississippi  and  up  to  the  Wis- 
consin. They  were  successful  warriors.  Before 
them  and  their  allies  whole  nations  melted  away. 
The  Foxes  were  met  at  Green  Bay,  and  there  the 
union  was  formed,  the  two  tribes  from  that  time 
being  known  as  the  Sac  and  Fox  Nation.  They 
claimed  the  country  in  which  they  located  up  the 
Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  They 
long  had  their  seat  near  the  mouth  of  Rock  River. 
While  they  were  weak  in  numbers  they  were  exceed- 
ingly warlike.  They  were  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Osages,  and  carried  on  an  unending  war  against 
them.  According  to  Indian  fashion,  and  that  of 
many  white  nations  and  individuals,  they  avenged 
all  wrongs,  and  considered  it  a  religious  duty  to 
dance  around  the  scalps  of  murdered  enemies. 

The  first  treaty  with   these   Indians  on   the  part 
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of  the  United  States  was  made  in  1789,  but  the 
treaty  claimed  by  many  of  them  as  the  source  of  the 
Black  Hawk  war  was  made  by  General  Harrison  at 
St.  Louis  in  1804.  This  treaty  was  negotiated  by 
five  chiefs  in  the  absence  of  their  people,  and  it  was 
held  to  be  without  their  authority.  In  1828,  Presi- 
dent Adams  appointed  Lewis  Cass  and  Pierre  Me- 
nard to  treat  with  these  and  other  Indians  for  the 
mineral  lands  on  the  Mississippi.  But  the  negotia- 
tion was  not  finally  concluded  until  1829,  under 
General  Jackson,  who  added  to  the  commission  Caleb 
Atwater,  of  Ohio,  and  put  General  McNeil  in  the 
place  of  Lewis  Cass.  This  treaty  covered  the  land 
from  Bock  Island  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  and 
extended  east  to  Green  Bay. 

In  1832,  General  Winfield  Scott  made  another 
treaty,  as  it  was  called,  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  by 
which  they  were  to  be  removed  to  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  small  reservation  provided 
for  them  on  the  Iowa  Biver.  To  this  repugnant 
arrangement  they  were  eventually  forced  to  submit. 
At  this  time  the  whole  nation  numbered  less  than 
two  thousand  warriors.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
earlier  they  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  wars,  but 
had  gradually  increased  to  a  population  of  five  thou- 
sand, perhaps.  They  took  no  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  did  not  fall  into  the  Utopian  scheme 
of  Tecumseh.  About  two  hundred  of  them,  how- 
ever, joined  the  British  in  the  last  war. 

At  the  head  of  this  British  band  was  Black 
Hawk,  who   never  had   assented   to  the    St.  Louis 
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treaty,  by  which  the  home  of  the  Indians  was  to  be 
given  away  for  a  song.  Black  Hawk,  descended 
from  a  race  of  chiefs,  was  the  son  of  Pyesa,  the  son 
of  Thunder,  who  fell  in  battle  with  the  Cherokees. 
By  the  death  of  his  father,  by  whose  side  he  was 
fighting,  Black  Hawk  became  heir  to  the  great  medi- 
cine-bag, and  the  rank  of  his  family.  He  was  born 
on  Rock  River,  in  Illinois,  in  1767,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  family  circumstances,  deeds  of  valor 
really  made  him  a  war  chief.  He  mourned  five 
years  for  his  father,  and  then  undertook  to  avenge 
his  death.  For  this  purpose  he  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful excursion  into  the  Cherokee  country.  He 
now  waged  a  long  war  with  the  Chippewas,  Kas- 
kaskias,  and  Osages. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  attached  to  the  Span- 
iards, and  from  the  time  the  Louisiana  purchase 
removed  the  Spanish  from  St.  Louis  they  showed 
a  decidedly  hostile  feeling  towards  the  Americans. 
They  exhibited  this  ill-feeling  in  various  ways,  and 
especially  in  an  attack  on  Fort  Madison,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  River.  The  treaty  of 
1804,  as  well  as  the  machinations  of  the  British 
agents,  led  some  of  them  to  take  part  against  the 
United  States  in  the  War  of  1812.  There  were  not 
wanting  other  incentives  to  this  step.  They  suffered 
greatly  from  the  unprovoked  brutality  of  the  soldiers 
on  the  Mississippi.  In  1816,  however,  they  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States,  in 
which  they  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  treaty 
of  1804,  except  that  Black  Hawk  denied  that  they 
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had  given  up  their  ancient  seat  on  Rock  River. 
They  still  deeply  regretted  the  necessity  which 
changed  them  from  the  careless  Spaniard  to  the 
hands  of  the  grasping  Americans,  whom  they  held 
as  people  who  had  little  disposition  to  fulfill  their 
promises,  and  who  deemed  the  Indian  as  their 
legitimate  prey. 

From  the  close  of  his  connection  with  the  second 
war  with  England  for  a  number  of  years  Black 
Hawk  remained  comparatively  quiet.  In  the  mean- 
time Fort  Madison  had  been  built  on  their  territory, 
and,  in  1816,  Fort  Armstrong  was  built  on  Rock 
Island.  In  1822,  Black  Hawk  was  caught  alone 
and  severely  beaten  by  some  soldiers,  the  true  Amer- 
ican way  of  civilizing  the  Indians  and  sweetening 
their  temper.  In  1823,  the  agent  at  Fort  Armstrong 
notified  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  that  they  were  expected 
to  remove  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Black 
Hawk  claimed  that  the  old  village  and  corn-fields  at 
the  mouth  of  Rock  River  still  belonged  to  the  In- 
dians, and  stated  that  they  would  hold  them  by 
force,  if  they  could.  He  was  strengthened  in  his 
view  of  the  case  by  the  Prophet,  White  Cloud,  who 
lived  on  Rock  River,  by  the  Winnebagoes,  his 
neighbors,  and  by  his  British  friends  in  Canada. 

Keokuk,  who  had  become  a  war  chief  by  his 
valor,  not  by  hereditary  right,  was  friendly  to  the 
purposes  of  the  whites,  and,  at  all  events,  was  able 
to  see  that  in  time  his  people  would  be  compelled  to 
do  what  they  were  then  requested  to  do.  It  was 
only  a  question   of  a  little  time.     The  whites  were 
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pressing  on  for  more  land.  Accordingly  Keokuk 
and  his  followers  moved  over  the  river,  and,  for  his 
conduct,  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  white  friends. 
In  1824,  or  the  following  year,  some  white  families 
took  possession  of  a  part  of  the  old  Indian  settle- 
ment near  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  while  the  In- 
dians were  absent,  and  began  to  fence  off  the  lands 
to  suit  themselves.  Every  succeeding  spring,  as  the 
Indians  returned  from  the  winter  hunts,  they  saw 
more  new  faces  among  the  white  aggressors.  The 
aim  was,  of  course,  at  the  village  and  improved 
lands  of  the  Indians.  But  the  whole  thing  was 
wrong,  and  in  keeping  with  the  old  story  of  the  way 
of  dealing  with  the  savages.  The  lands  were  not 
opened  for  sale,  and  settlements  had  not  been  made 
in  the  unoccupied  parts  of  the  territory.  By  the 
treaty  of  1804,  the  Indians  were  not  to  be  disturbed 
in  the  use  of  this  country  where  they  had  lived  for 
a  century  or  more,  so  long  as  the  land  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Government,  and  was  not  opened 
for  sale  to  individuals.  But  the  whites  came  on, 
plowed  up  the  corn  the  squaws  had  planted,  tore 
down  their  houses  and  other  improvements,  killed 
their  domestic  animals,  and  often  ill-treated  and  beat 
the  women  and  children.  Spring  after  spring,  as 
they  returned  to  their  old  corn-fields,  they  were 
allowed  a  patch  here  and  there,  still  smaller  and 
smaller,  on  which  the  squaws  planted  corn  and 
squashes.  On  one  or  two  occasions  they  drove  the 
whites  from  their  fields,  but  this  only  hastened  their 
own  ruin. 
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Keokuk's  followers  increased  year  by  year,  and, 
as  circumstances  became  more  pressing,  they  removed 
permanently  to  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Black  Hawk  were  yet  called  the  "  British 
party,"  who  had  on  their  side  Neapope  and  White 
Cloud,  stubbornly  holding  that  their  ancient  seat 
yet  belonged  to  them. 

In  order  to  cover  the  technical  point  in  the  treaty 
a  small  body  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  River, 
embracing  the  old  Sac  village,  was  offered  for  sale 
in  1829.  This  was  designed  by  the  Administration 
as  a  plan  for  driving  the  Indians  out,  while  it  was 
in  keeping  with  the  language,  if  not  the  spirit, 
of  the  treaty  of  1804. 

In  1830,  Black  Hawk  visited  Maiden  and  De- 
troit, and  was  advised  by  his  British  friends  to  hold 
his  lands.  Governor  Cass  also  gave  him  his  opinion 
that  his  people  should  not  be  disturbed  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  their  old  homes.  But,  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  he  was  notified  that  he  must  go  of  his 
own  accord  to  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi  or 
he  would  be  driven  over  by  force.  The  squaws  were 
universally  in  favor  of  holding  their  old  home  and 
the  fields  they  had  spent  years  in  cultivating.  They 
dreaded  the  hardship  of  preparing,  breaking,  and 
reducing  new  farms.  This  was  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  these  poor  creatures,  and  no  wonder 
that  they  were  partisans  of  the  men  who  were 
willing  to  fight  for  rights  as  old  as  civilization. 

Black  Hawk  claimed  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,   and  thought   he    should    at  least    have    the 
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privilege  of  occupying  unused  lands  which  had  been 
the  home  of  his  people  for  generations.  But  the 
President  had  no  sympathy  with  him,  and  the  rest- 
less white  race,  hungry  for  more  land,  pressed  for- 
ward. It  was  again  the  old  question  which  had 
stared  the  Indian  in  the  face  from  the  earliest  ap- 
pearance of  the  white  man,  and  which  brave  and 
able  men,  like  Opechancanough,  King  Philip,  Canon- 
chet,  Pontiac,  Tecumseh,  and  Weathersford  had 
vainly  attempted  to  settle  by  appeals  to  the  rifle 
and  the  tomahawk. 

Black  Hawk  chose  to  follow  where  he  had  no 
examples  of  success  before  him.  Without  the  effort 
the  result  would  be  the  same  as  with  it.  To  submit 
to  injustice  and  the  will  of  the  white  race  was  the 
inevitable  doom,  but  resistance  was  not  without  con- 
solations, if  it  had  not  also  some  virtues.  His  deter- 
mination was  made.  When  the  settlers  began  to 
plow  up  the  corn  which  the  aboriginal  "'ladies" 
had  planted,  he  notified  them  to  quit  his  country  or 
stay  at  their  peril.  The  Governor  of  Illinois  was  at 
once  petitioned  to  protect  the  "outraged"  settlers, 
and  that  dignitary  was  not  slow  in  announcing  that 
Illinois  must  be  cleared  of  "invading  hostile  sav- 
ages." The  brave  militia  were  summoned,  and  Gen- 
eral Gaines,  at  St.  Louis,  was  notified  of  the  state 
of  affairs.  Gaines  went  up  to  Rock  Island  and  held 
a  talk  with  the  chiefs,  Keokuk,  from  Iowa,  being 
present.  Black  Hawk  announced  his  determination 
to  maintain  their  claims.  This  enraged  General 
Gaines,  who  wanted  to  know  who  this  Black  Hawk 
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was,  and  why  he  sat  among  the  chiefs.  At  this  out- 
burst Black  Hawk  arose  and  walked  angrily  out  of 
the  council.  The  next  day,  when  the  Indians  were 
again  assembled,  Black  Hawk  stood  up  and  said  : — 

"  My  father,  you  inquired  yesterday,  '  Who  is  Black 
Hawk  ?  Why  does  he  sit  among  the  chiefs  ?'  I  will  tell 
you  who  I  am.  I  am  a  Sac,  my  father  was  a  Sac.  I  am 
a  warrior,  and  so  was  my  father.  Ask  those  young  men 
who  have  followed  me  to  battle,  and  they  will  t^l  you 
who  Black  Hawk  is ;  provoke  our_j2ei4>l*-*<*""'''^rja'^d  you 
will  learn  who  Black  Hawk  is." 

This  was  a  speech  which,  under  as  critical  cir- 
cumstances from  the  mouth  of  a  civilized  political 
leader  or  soldier,  would  have  made  him  forever 
famous.  This  noble  speech  deserved  to  be  the 
prop  of  a  less  hopeless  cause.  The  negotiation 
ended  by  a  statement  from  General  Gaines  to  the 
effect  that,  if  the  Indians  did  not  all  go  over  the 
river  of  their  own  accord,  they  would  be  forced 
to  go.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Prophet  (White 
Cloud),  Black  Hawk  subsequently  sent  a  squaw  to 
Gaines  to  tell  him  that  if  they  were  allowed  to 
remain  and  gather  their  corn  for  that  season  they 
would  then  remove ;  but  this  reasonable  request  was 
refused.  It  was  now  only  a  question  of  resistance 
or  submission.  Resistance  was  decided  on.  As  a 
help  to  this  heroic,  but  hopeless  decision,  Neapope 
had  just  returned  from  Canada,  and  brought  word 
that  Britain  would  furnish  all  the  aid  the  Indians 
needed,  and  also  that  the  Winnebagoes  and  several 
other  tribes  had  agreed  to  join  them,  and  all  urged 
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him  to  adhere  to  the  righteous  cause.  About  the 
Canadian  promises  Ne-a-po-pe  had  probably  lied,  and 
the  pledged  Indians  showed  little  disposition  to  fight 
for  their  neighbors  when  the  time  came. 

However,  Governor  Reynolds,  of  Illinois,  made  a 
formidable  military  noise,  and  a  sort  of  lull  was  the 
result  for  that  summer,  the  Indians  mainly  remain- 
ing on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Indeed,  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  sanctioned  by  Black  Hawk. 
But  the  "British  Band"  was  not  satisfied.  It  was 
too  late  to  plant  corn,  and  that  summer  they  were 
forced  to  stealing.  They  were  otherwise  restless 
and  warlike,  and,  in  this  state,  made  some  hostile 
raids  among  some  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  Black 
Hawk  was  called  upon  to  give  up  the  murderers 
of  some  Menomonees,  but  he  denied  the  right  of 
the  agents  of  the  Government  to  interfere  in  any 
way  in  the  wars  of  the  Indians ;  and,  in  April, 
1832,  he  and  his  followers  and  their  families  crossed 
to  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  started  up 
Rock  River,  they  said  to  raise  corn  with  their 
friends,  the  Winnebagoes. 

General  Atkinson  sent  a  word  after  him  notify- 
ing Black  Hawk  to  retrace  his  steps,  but  he  replied 
that  General  Atkinson  had  no  right  to  make  such  a 
demand,  and  proceeded  on  his  course,  determined  to 
fight  if  forced  to  it.  Illinois  had  now  actually  been 
invaded  by  the  savages,  it  was  said.  Black  Hawk 
was  encamped  at  Kish-wa-co-kee,  on  Rock  River, 
where  he  was  feasting  the  Pottawatomie  chiefs  on 
fresh,   rich    dog-meat.     But    the  well-fed   Pottawat- 
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omies  could  not  be  induced  to  join  in  the  desperate 
cause.  Governor  Reynolds  and  General  Atkinson 
were  now  close  on  his  heels,  and  Black  Hawk  saw 
that  he  was  about  to  have  something  more  to  do 
than  eating  dog  and  planting  corn  with  the  friendly 
Winnebagoes. 

At  Kish-wa-co-kee  several  hundred  mounted  mi- 
litia were  found  to  be  pressing  forward,  eager  to  engage 
the  savage  foe.  Black  Hawk  receiving  no  aid  from 
the  friendly  Indians,  and  seeing  that  the  hopeless 
issue  was  going  to  be  forced  upon  him  sooner  than 
he  expected,  wisely  concluded  to  send  a  flag  of  truce 
and  prepare  for  submission  to  the  will  of  his  mas- 
ters. Getting  no  return  from  his  first  flag  he  sent 
another,  and  the  men  bearing  this  were  fallen  upon 
and  a  part  of  them  killed.  Now,  learning  that  his 
first  flag-bearers  had  been  taken  prisoners  or  killed, 
and  believing  that  no  quarter  was  to  be  expected 
from  his  hot  pursuers,  he  started  out  at  the  head 
of  fifty  warriors  to  engage  in  the  work  of  revenge. 
He  was  met  by  about  three  hundred  militia,  whom 
he  put  to  flight  merely  by  the  fiendish  yells  of  his 
followers ;  and  it  was  said  that  some  of  these  brave 
Hlinois  militiamen  did  not  stop  running  until  they 
had  reached  their  homes,  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
They  had  been  attacked  by  legions  and  legions  of 
the  bloody  Indians. 

The  fatal  step  had  been  taken,  and  resistance 
seemed  necessary.  The  Indians  now  marched  up 
to  Madison  or  to  the  Four  Lakes,  where  they 
hoped  to  find  a  retreat  for  the  women  and  children. 
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Some  of  the  Winnebagoes  and  others  joined  them. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  they  boldly  attacked  a  fort 
some  distance  above  Dixon's  Ferry,  on  Rock  River, 
but  they  were  not  successful.  They  were  themselves 
soon  afterwards  attacked  by  a  detachment  from  the 
fort  under  Colonel  Posey,  whom  they  whipped  and 
forced  to  retreat.  During  this  time  General  Atkinson 
was  building  a  fort  for  his  scared  militia  at  Dixon's 
Ferry.  While  resting  and  suffering  and  heart-broken 
at  the  Four  Lakes,  Black  Hawk  called  around  him  his 
warriors,  and,  exhibiting  to  them  the  "medicine-bags" 
of  the  nation,  said  : — 

"Braves  and  warriors,  these  are  the  medicine-bags 
of  our  forefather,  Muk-a-ta-quet,  who  was  the  father  of 
the  Sac  Nation.  They  were  handed  down  to  the  great 
war  chief  of  our  nation,  Na-na-ma-kee,  which  have  been 
at  war  with  all  the  nations  of  the  lakes  and  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  plains,  and  have  never  yet  been  disagraced. 
I  expect  you  to  protect  them." 

Unlike  the  silver-tongued  Keokuk,  Black  Hawk 
was  no  orator,  but  he  knew  how  to  reach  the  senti- 
ments of  his  few  desperate-  followers,  and  his  simple, 
manly  appeal  well  portrays  the  strength  of  the 
plain,  stern  soldier.  Black  Hawk  and  his  little  band, 
now  on  the  point  of  starvation,  were  forced  to  turn 
their  faces  toward  the  West,  with  the  view  of  cross- 
ing the  Mississippi,  or  at  least  placing  their  starving 
women  and  children  in  the  care  of  their  Iowa  Sac 
friends.  They  had  barely  reached  the  Wisconsin 
River,  and  were  engaged  in  conveying  across  the 
women   and   children,  when   it  was  discovered  that 
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they  were  about  to  be  assailed  by  their  pursuers. 
Leaving  the  rest  to  continue  the  work  in  hand,  Black 
Hawk,  with  only  fifty  of  his  warriors,  turned  their 
faces  towards  the  relentless  enemy.  A  desultory 
engagement  closed  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  July, 
and  that  night  all  the  Indians  that  were  left  crossed 
the  river.  A  considerable  number  of  them,  how- 
ever, determined  to  attempt  to  reach  and  cross  the 
Mississippi  that  night  by  descending  the  Wisconsin 
in  canoes  and  rafts.  Escape  was  now  the  only  thing 
thought  of  by  these  miserable  people.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  they  were  assailed  by  their 
eager  pursuers,  and  most  of  them  killed,  drowned, 
or  captured.  The  few  who  escaped,  it  was  said,  died 
of  starvation.  The  remaining  Indians  now  put  forth 
every  exertion  to  reach  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Some  of  the  old  warriors  and  others  who 
accompanied  Black  Hawk,  through  fatigue  and  hun- 
ger fell  by  the  way.  On  reaching  the  Mississippi 
it  was  discovered  that  the  steamer  Warrior  was  on 
the  lookout  for  them.  There  was  now  no  hope  for 
the  always  desperate  cause,  and  Black  Hawk  thought 
that  through  the  Warrior  he  could  save  the  remainder 
of  his  starving  people.  He  knew  the  commander 
of  that  boat,  and  at  once  displayed  a  flag  of  truce, 
which,  through  fear  of  Indian  treachery  or  from 
other  causes,  was  unfortunately  not  recognized.  The 
Indians  were  fired  upon  and  returned  the  fire,  and 
some  of  them  were  killed. 

On  the  following  day  General  Atkinson,  with  the 
whole   army,  fell  upon  Black  Hawk's  pitiable  band, 
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and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  famished  women, 
children,  and  old  men,  called  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe, 
was  fought.  In  the  desperate  affray  some  of  the 
Indians  escaped  by  swimming  the  Mississippi,  and 
women,  in  attempting  to  do  the  same  thing,  were 
shot  while  swimming  with  their  children  strapped  to 
their  backs  or  carrying  them  by  their  teeth.  Even 
those  that  got  over  were  pursued,  and  some  of  them 
killed.  Black  Hawk  and  a  few  of  his  followers 
escaped,  but  gave  themselves  up  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
White  Cloud  and  Neapope  were  also  captured,  and, 
with  Black  Hawk,  closely  confined  at  St.  Louis. 
After  spending  the  winter  with  a  ball  and  chain  to 
his  feet.  Black  Hawk  was  sent  with  several  of  his 
people  to  Washington.  He  was  sent  down  to  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  and  afterwards  was  taken  to  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  at  the  same  time  Presi- 
dent Jackson  was  making  his  Northern  tour.  He 
received  extrordinary  attentions,  and  was  not  a 
little  puzzled  to  decide  which  was  the  greater  man, 
General  Jackson  or  himself.  "The  people"  were  as 
crazy  to  see  Black  Hawk  as  "  Old  Hickory,"  and  an 
old  writer  says  that  when  Jackson  and  Black  Hawk 
met  in  Baltimore,  that  city  had  never  before  been  hon- 
ored at  the  same  time  by  two  so  distinguished  "  lions." 
Of  General  Jackson,  Black  Hawk  said  : — 

"He  looks  as  if  he  had  seen  as  many  winters  as  I 
have,  and  seems  to  be  a  great  brave.  I  had  very  little 
talk  with  him,  as  he  appeared  to  be  busy,  and  did  not 
seem  much  disposed  to  talk.  I  think  he  is  a  good  man, 
and,   although    he    talked   but  little,   he    treated    us  well. 
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His  wigwam  is  well  furnished  with  everything  good  and 
pretty,  and  is  very  strongly  built.  He  said  he  wished  to 
know  the  cause  of  my  going  to  war  with  his  white  chil- 
dren. 1  thought  he  ought  to  have  known  this  before, 
and,  consequently,  said  little  to  him  about  it,  as  I  expected 
he  knew  as  well  as  I  could  tell  him." 

General  Jackson  did  know  it  much  better  than 
he  could  tell,  and  was  now  having  Black  Hawk 
paraded  over  the  country  that  he  might  learn  a  lesson 
of  the  strength  of  the  great  people  against  whose 
will  he  should  dare  to  raise  his  puny  army. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1833,  General  Scott 
and  Governor  Reynolds  concluded  a  treaty,  as  it  was 
called,  at  Rock  Island  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  and 
Winnebagoe  Indians,  and  Black  Hawk,  White  Cloud, 
Neapope,  five  other  chiefs,  and  Black  Hawk's  two 
sons  had  to  sign  it.  Thus  ended  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  and  thus  terminated  the  resistance  of  another 
of  the  aborignal  families  to  the  insatiate  land  greed 
of  civilization. 

In  Baltimore,  President  Jackson  and  Black  Hawk 
made  speeches,  and  the  General  took  his  old  liberty 
of  saying  hard  things  and  expecting  no  answer. 
Among  other  things  he  said  that  Black  Hawk  had 
been  killing  white  women  and  children.  This  Black 
Hawk  denied  with  manly  indignation.  In  this  he 
was  right,  as  no  such  charge  could  be  sustained 
against  him.  But  here  is  the  President's  Baltimore 
speech  to  Black  Hawk  : — 

"When  I  saw  you  in  Washington  I  told  you  that  you 
had  behaved  very  badly  in  raising  the  tomahawk  against 
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the  white  people,  and  killing  men,  women,  and  childi 
upon  the  frontier.     Your  conduct  last  year  compelled  me 
to  send  my  warriors   against   you,  and  your  people  were 
defeated  with  great  loss,  and  your  men  surrendered,  to  be 
kept  until  I  should  be  satisfied  that  you  would  not  try  to 
do  any  more  injury.     T  told  you  I  would  inquire  whether 
your  people  wished  you  to  return,  and  whether,  if  you  did 
return,  there  would  be  any  danger  to  the  frontier.     Gen- 
eral Clark  and  General  Atkinson,  whom  you  know   have  ' 
informed  me  that  Sheckak,  your  principal  civil  chief,  and 
the   rest  of  your  people   are    anxious   you  should   return, 
and    Keokuk    has    asked    me   to    send    you    back.     Your 
chiefs    have  pledged   themselves    for  your  good  conduct, 
and  I  have  given  directions  that  you  should  be  taken  to 
your  own  country.     Major  Garland,  who  is  with  you,  will 
conduct  you  through  some  of  our  towns.     You  will  see 
the  strength  of  the  white  people.     You  will  see  that  our 
young  men  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  in  the  woods. 
What    can    you   do    against   us?     You    may   kill   a    few 
women  and  children,  but  such  a  force  would  soon  be  sent 
against  you  as  would  destroy  your  whole  tribe.     Let  the 
red  men  hunt  and  take  care  of  their  families,  but  I  hope 
they  will  not  again  raise  their  hands  against  their  white 
brethren.     We  do  not  wish  to  injure  you  ;   we  desire  your 
prosperity    and  improvement.     But   if  you   again    plunge 
your  knives  into  the  breasts  of  our  people,  I  shall  send  a 
force   which  will   severely  punish  you  for  all  your  cruel- 
ties.    When  you  go  back  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keokuk 
and   the  other  friendly  chiefs.     Bury  the  tomahawk   and 
live  in  peace  with   the  frontiers.     And  I  pray  the  Great 
Spirit  to  give  you  a  smooth  path  and  fair  sky  to  return." 

If  this  pompous  speech  nettled  and  pierced  this 
proud  son  of  the  wilderness  who  had  never  felt  the 
authority  of  man,  he  was  wise  enough  not  to  show 
it,  and  not  deeming  it  necessary  or  proper  to  imitate 
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the  pretentious  orator,  whose  thoughts  and  words  he 
could  not  approve,  merely  said  in  reply  : — 

*'My  father,  my  ears  are  open  to  your  words.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  them.  I  am  glad  to  go  back  to  my  people. 
I  want  to  see  my  family.  I  did  not  behave  well  last 
summer.  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  up  the  toniahawk. 
But  my  people  have  suffered  a  great  deal.  When  1  get 
back  I  will  remember  your  words.  1  won't  go  to  war  again. 
I  will    live   in   peace.     I  shall   hold    you  by  the   hand." 

In  August  Major  Garland  reached  Rock  Island 
with  his  charge,  and  there  Keokuk  and  other  chiefs 
met  them.  In  a  formal  manner  Garland  gave  the 
prisoners  to  Keokuk,  who  conducted  himself  in  a 
generous  manner.  By  order  of  the  President  he 
was  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  responsible  head  of 
the  Sac  Nation,  and  poor  Black  Hawk  was  to  be 
subject  to  him.  Garland  said  that  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  from  that  time  the  band  of 
Black  Hawk  was  to  be  a  part  of  that  of  Keokuk. 
In  Washington  and  Baltimore  the  old  warrior  had 
deemed  it  proper  to  submit,  but  this  was  more  than 
he  could  stand,  and  jumping  to  his  feet  he  said,  in 
great  anger : — 

"I  am  a  man;  an  old  man.  I  will  not  conform  to 
the  counsels  of  any  one.  I  will  act  for  myself,  no  one 
shall  govern  me.  I  am  old,  my  hair  is  gray.  I  once  gave 
counsels  to  my  young  men.  Am  I  to  conform  to  others  ? 
I  shall  soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  when  I  shall  be  at 
rest.  What  I  said  to  our  Great  Father  at  Washington,  I 
say  again.     I  will  always  listen  to  him.     I  am  done." 

This  angry  outburst  passed  away,  and  the  old 
chief   acknowledged    himself   in    the    wrong,    shook 
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hands  with  Garland,  Keokuk,  and  others,  and  has- 
tened away  to  find  his  wife,  whom  the  Indians  had 
cared  for  in  his  absence,  and  to  whom  he  was  always 
as  faithful  as  a  true  Christian.  The  condition  of 
White  Cloud  was  still  more  pitiable.  His  wigwam 
and  all  his  property  had  been  destroyed,  and  his 
family  dispersed.  He  was  now  a  homeless  outcast. 
The  cupidity  and  brutality  of  the  whites  were  driv- 
ing these  ignorant  people  to  starvation  and  death,  as 
they  had  always  forced  them  into  hopeless  wars  and 
deeds  of  revenge.  This  ancient  and  warlike  nation, 
now  greatly  reduced,  was,  for  a  time,  left  in  quiet- 
ness in  Iowa.  But  how  long  was  this  to  last  ?  The 
inevitable  Yankee  was  coming.  The  "star  of  em- 
pire" was  moving  westward. 

In  1837,  Black  Hawk  made  another  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, and  this  time  visited  Boston  and  other  cities, 
receiving  everywhere  a  wonderful  degree  of  atten- 
tion. Although  he  traveled  by  the  side  of  the 
stately  Keokuk,  the  friend  of  the  whites,  the  great 
curiosity  of  the  people  was  turned  toward  the  fallen 
chieftain  who  had  "  invaded  "  Illinois,  and  sent  con- 
sternation throughout  the  frontier.  Although  the 
course  of  the  stubborn  chieftain  was  nearly  run,  and 
his  authority  was  gone,  his  name  must  ever  fill  no 
very  insignificant  niche  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Unlike  Uncas,  Blue-Jacket,  Logan,  and  others.  Black 
Hawk  was,  in  spite  of  all  the  cupidity  and  artifice 
of  the  whites,  a  temperate  man,  and  opposed  to 
whisky  drinking.  In  speaking  of  his  course  in  this 
matter,    he    said    that    "the    white    people    brought 
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whisky  into  our  village,  made  our  people  drunk, 
and  cheated  them  out  of  their  horses,  guns,  and 
traps.  This  fraudulent  system  was  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  apprehended  serious  difficulties 
might  take  place  unless  a  stop  was  put  to  it.  Con- 
sequently I  visited  all  the  whites  and  begged  them 
not  to  sell  whisky  to  my  people.  One  of  them  con- 
tinued the  practice  openly.  I  took  a  party  of  my 
young  men,  went  to  his  house,  and  took  out  his  bar- 
rel, broke  in  the  head,  and  turned  out  the  whisky." 
In  a  boat  which  he  captured  on  the  Mississippi 
he  found  a  lot  of  whisky,  which  he  served  in  the 
same  way ;  also  a  quantity  of  medicine  used,  he 
said,  by  white  physicians  to  kill  people  when  they 
became  ill.  He  was  a  thorough-going  crusader.  In 
speaking  of  the  plunder  they  found  after  one 
of  their  successful  fights  with  the  whites,  Black 
Hawk  said  : — 

"  We  found  also  a  variety  of  saddle-bags,  which  I  dis- 
tributed among  my  braves,  and  a  small  quantity  of  whisky 
and  some  little  barrels  that  had  contained  this  bad  medi- 
cine ;  but  they  were  empty.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  whites  carried  whisky  with  them,  as  I  had  under- 
stood that  all  the  pale  faces  belonged  to  the  temperance 
societies." 

A  sad  mistake.  Black  Hawk  could  make  a 
^^ faux  pas''  as  well  as  General  Jackson. 

Reflecting  on  the  destiny  of  his  race  after  the 
war,  Black  Hawk  said  : — 

"Passing  down  the  Mississippi  I  discovered  a  large 
collection  of  people   in  the    mining  country  on  the   west 
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side  of  the  river,  and  on  the  ground  that  we  had  given 
to  our  relation,  Dubuque,  a  long  time  ago.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  this,  as  I  had  understood  from  our  Great  Father 
that  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  the  dividing  line  between 
his  red  and  white  children,  and  that  he  did  not  wish 
either  to  cross  it.  I  was  much  pleased  with  this  talk,  as 
I  knew  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  both  parties.  I 
have  since  found  the  country  much  settled  by  the  whites 
farther  down,  and  near  to  our  people,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  in  a  few  years  they 
will  begin  to  drive  and  abuse  our  people,  as  they  have 
formerly  done.  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  day  is  not  distant." 

Although  an  Indian  in  all  his  tastes  and  prac- 
tices, Black  Hawk  was  peculiarly  free  from  many  of 
the  blood-thirsty  and  brutal  passions  of  the  savage. 
The  superstitious  faculty  of  his  race  took  a  higher 
turn  in  him,  and  did  not  bear  him  down.  His  faith 
in  the  Great  Spirit  was  certainly  lofty.  And,  al- 
though the  Great  Spirit  led  him  to  battle,  taught 
him  to  go  to  war,  taught  him  to  seek  revenge  in 
battle,  gave  him  victory,  etc.,  in  all  this  he  was  not 
much  below  his  pale-face  Christian  foe.  While  being 
a  man  of  war,  his  aspirations  were  strongest  for 
peace,  and  his  disposition  was  religious.  According 
to  the  Indian  system,  in  his  family  he  was  a  model. 
To  pain  of  heart  or  body  in  others  he  was  extremely 
sensitive.  Their  sufferings  and  wrongs  alike  brought 
forth  his  sympathy  and  protection.  No  fallen  enemy 
suffered  at  his  hand.  The  weak  or  helpless  he 
did  not  assail.  Of  the  savage  crime  of  murdering 
women  and  children  he  was  not  guilty.     His   lofty 
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spirit  could  not  bend  to  wrong,  or  tamely  receive  it 
from  another,  yet,  with  a  child's  simplicity,  he  bowed 
to  the  desires  and  commands  of  genuine  friendship. 
As  a  soldier  even,  he  was  respectable  by  the  side  of 
many  a  pretentious  pale  face. 

Was  he  a  savage  who  could  say  :  "  I  never  take 
a  drink  of  water  from  a  spring  without  being  mind- 
ful of  His  goodness  ?"  What  a  scathing  comment 
did  this  savage  leave  on  the  race  still  following  in 
the  tracks  of  those  who  gave  him  no  peace  on  this 
earth  :  "  How  smooth  must  be  the  language  of  the 
whites  when  they  can  make  right  look  like  wrong, 
and  wrong  like  right!" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   CREEK  WAR— ANOTHER  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  CIVIL- 
IZATION AND  BARBARISM— GENERAL  JACKSON 
AND  WILLIAM  WEATHERSFORD. 

ONE  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  who 
figured  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  who  was 
really  one  of  the  most  able  and  powerful  of  all  the 
American  Indians,  was  William  Weathersford  or 
Weatherford,  called  Red  Eagle,  the  daring  chief,  who 
stood  against  General  Jackson  in  the  Creek  war. 
The  compound  tribe  or  nation  to  which  he  belonged 
came,  perhaps,  from  far  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
country  of  numerous  creeks  which  it  was  found  in- 
habiting in  Alabama.  It  had  been  a  warlike  people, 
and  remnants  of  weak  tribes  had  united  with  it 
for  protection,  and  thus  the  Creeks  maintained  their 
strength  and  extended  their  territorial  claims. 

When  President  Adams  sent  Benjamin  Hawkins 
among  them  in  1798,  as  an  agent  of  the  United  States, 
they  were  found  to  be  partially  civilized,  having  a 
regular  form  of  government,  and  a  society  organized 
much  on  the  plan  of  the  old  European  aristocratic 
monarchies.  Their  progress  was  not  checked  by 
the  new  relations  they  now  formed,  at  least  not  for 
several  years.     The  United  States  mainly  dealt  justly 
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with  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812 
many  of  them  were  found  to  be  wealthy  ;  some  of 
them  were  fairly  educated,  having  been  sent  away 
from  home  to  school ;  a  number  of  them  could  read 
and  write ;  and  most  of  them  engaged  in  some  in- 
dustrial pursuit  in  the  manner  of  civilized  men. 

William  Weathersford,  or  Red  Eagle,  was  the  son 
of  Charles  Weathersford,  a  Scotch  trader,  an  adven- 
turer of  some  strong  and  not  unattractive  traits. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  family  as  matters  were 
among  her  people,  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles.  She 
was  not  a  full-blooded  Indian,  being  a  sister  of 
Alexander  McGillivray,  who  had  been  a  kind  of  em- 
peror among  the  Creeks,  and  was  of  Scotch  and 
Indian  blood.  She  was  also  a  relative  of  Le  Clerc 
Milfort,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  and 
some  time  a  chief  among  these  Indians.  McGilli- 
vray also  held  a  military  office  by  appointment  of 
General  Washington. 

Charles  Weathersford  became  quite  wealthy,  and 
lived  in  a  sort  of  barbarous  luxury  down  on  the 
Alabama  River.  His  influence  among  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  identified  was  almost  unlimited.  On 
his  fine  farm,  about  1780,  his  son  William  was  born. 
William  would  not  take  a  literary  education,  and  did 
not  even  learn  to  read  and  write.  As  the  son  of  Se- 
hoy,  as  his  mother  was  called,  he  was  to  be  a  chief, 
and  the  kind  of  training  which,  it  was  held,  would  suit 
him  for  that  position,  he  engaged  in  readily  enough. 
He  exhibited  some  ability  as  a  speaker,  and,  like 
all    Indians    having    great    faith    in    the    power    of 
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this  quality,  he  learned  to  speak  English  fluently, 
and  also  French  and  Spanish  with  some  degree  of 
satisfaction.  He  was  powerfully  and  nobly  formed, 
and,  in  all  the  games  and  physical  practices  of  his 
people,  he  was  unequaled.  And  long  before  the  diffi- 
culties began  with  the  United  States  he  had  had 
some  experience  in  war  with  other  tribes.  In  face 
and  form,  and  the  qualities  valued  by  the  Indians, 
he  was  the  model  and  pride  of  his  nation.  This 
was  the  man  who  dared  to  stand  against  Andrew 
Jackson  in  the  war  which  destroyed  forever  the 
power  of  the  Creek  Indians. 

Among  the  Creeks  there  were  two  political  par- 
ties, one  favoring  the  cultivation  and  practice  of  the 
habits  of  civilization  and  the  intercourse  and  friend- 
ship of  the  Americans,  and  the  other  opposing  any 
departure  from  the  ancient  customs  of  the  nation 
and  association  with  the  white  race.  The  feeling 
between  these  two  factions  was  greatly  intensified 
by  the  rapid  settlements  in  their  vicinity  by  the 
restless  whites,  and  from  the  sanction  given  by  some 
of  the  friendly  chiefs  to  the  construction  of  a  road 
through  the  Creek  country.  It  was  becoming  pain- 
fully evident,  too,  to  all  of  them,  that  their  hunting 
grounds  were  gradually  passing  away,  and  that  this 
white  race,  in  its  greed  to  possess  the  world,  had 
little  respect  for  the  fate  of  its  original  owners.  In 
this  condition  of  affairs,  early  in  the  spring  of  1811, 
Tecumseh,  the  traditional  Shawnee  hero,  appeared  at 
Tookabatcha,  the  chief  Creek  town,  and  succeeded 
in  firing  the  hearts  of  the  young  warriors.     He  put 
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forth  the  doctrine  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  created 
them  the  owners  of  these  lands,  and  that  now  He 
would  support  and  preserve  them  from  harm  in  de- 
fending them  against  the  covetous  whites.  Little 
Warrior  and  several  other  Creeks  accompanied  Te- 
cumseh  on  his  return  to  the  North.  In  Canada  the 
British  received  them  with  great  kindness,  and  fur- 
nished them  letters  to  British  agents  in  Florida, 
asking  them  to  supply  these  allies  with  arms,  etc. 
On  their  way  home  Little  Warrior  and  his  followers 
got  into  difficulty  and  murdered  some  white  people 
on  the  Ohio  River.  The  treaty  between  the  Creeks 
and  the  United  States  made  it  necessary  for  these 
murderers  to  be  given  up  for  punishment,  and  the 
result  was  that  Little  Warrior  and  his  companions 
were  hunted  down  and  killed  by  order  of  the  friendly 
chiefs. 

But  this  kind  of  work  only  served  to  in- 
crease the  war  and  anti-civilization  party.  One  of 
the  first  to  come  to  the  front  in  this  party  was 
Weathersford,  who  had,  however,  given  a  ready  ear 
to,  and  been  one  of  the  advisers  of,  Tecumseh.  The 
Creeks  were  now  at  war  among  themselves,  on 
the  grounds  before  stated  and  the  evil  sentiments 
arising  out  of  them.  On  the  side  of  peace  with  the 
whites  and  fidelity  to  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States  stood  William  Mcintosh,  Big  Warrior,  Cap- 
tain Isaacs,  and  other  chiefs.  For  a  time  the  war 
was  confined  to  the  two  hostile  Creek  parties,  and 
the  cattle  and  other  things  they  stole  from  each 
other  they  exchanged    for  arms   and   war   munitions 
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with  the  Spaniards  and  British,  who  gave  them  every 
possible  encouragement. 

The  white  settlers  on  the  Tombigbee,  Mobile, 
and  Alabama  now  becoming  alarmed  for  their  own 
safety,  built  forts  and  went  into  them.  Mobile, 
although  still  claimed  by  the  Spanish,  was  now 
made  a  center  for  operations  against  the  Indians. 
The  Indians  now  tried  to  relieve  themselves  from  the 
evils  of  internal  dissensions,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
they  determined  to  destroy  the  leaders  of  the  peace 
party.  Weathersford  favored  this  project,  but  it 
failed.  There  were  too  many  in  the  secret.  The 
Indian  was  no  better  than  the  white  man  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  holding  his  tongue.  Without  union  among 
themselves,  Weathersford  was  not  long  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  prospects,  which  were  bad  enough  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  were  hopeless. 
Tecumseh  and  the  British  agents  had  promised  much, 
and  nothing  had  been  fulfilled.  Without  help  from 
all  these  sources,  of  the  most  effective  kind,  he  very 
well  knew  that  ruin  could  be  the  only  result  of 
going  to  war  with  the  Americans.  In  this  condition 
of  affairs  he  made  a  visit  to  his  brother  Jack  and 
other  relatives  down  on  the  Mobile  River,  and  actually 
concluded  to  take  their  advice,  and  remove  his  ne- 
groes, cattle,  horses,  etc.,  and  remain  quiet  until  the 
hot-heads,  whom  he  could  not  control,  had  tried  their 
skill  at  war.  But  he  was  suspected,  and  when  he 
returned  to  his  plantation  on  the  Alabama  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  war  leaders.  He  was  now  helpless 
himself     They   generously   offered   him    his   choice 
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between  the  destruction  of  his  property,  his  chil- 
dren, and  perhaps  himself,  and  the  leadership  of  the 
war.  It  was  ruin  in  any  case,  and  Weathersford 
chose  the  latter  alternative.  In  this  determination 
he  was,  doubtlessly,  aided  by  his  hatred  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  This  feeling  he  had 
derived,  to  a  great  extent,  from  his  relatives  and 
his  British  friends,  and  he  now  prided  himself  on 
not  being  related  by  blood  to  the  latter-day  white 
Americans. 

General  Ferdinand  L.  Claiborne,  a  soldier  of 
merit,  had  been  sent  over  from  the  Mississippi  with 
several  hundred  soldiers  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  of  1813,  and  taking  position  himself  at  a  fa- 
vorable point  on  the  Alabama,  General  Claiborne  dis- 
tributed his  troops  to  the  best  advantage  among  the 
forts  built  and  occupied  by  the  white  settlers.  He 
was  cautious  and  alert,  and  well  acquainted  with 
Indian  tactics. 

Weathersford  was  now  gathering  and  uniting  his 
warriors,  preparatory  to  striking  where  it  might  be 
least  expected.  He  led  a  thousand  or  more  men 
down  to  Fort  Mims  without  his  destination  being 
known,  or  the  inmates  of  that  fort  being  aware  of 
his  approach.  Major  Beasley,  in  command  at  the 
fort,  was  a  brave  man,  but  without  any  other  good 
quality  fitting  him  for  Indian  fighting.  Although 
repeatedly  warned  by  Claiborne  to  be  awake  to  every 
movement  of  the  enemy,  he  became  careless,  not 
even  drilling  his  men  and  completing  his  defenses; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  receiving  a  timely  warning 
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from  Claiborne  the  day  before,  he  allowed  the  fort 
to  be  surprised,  and  was  himself  one  of  the  first  to 
fall.  The  battle  of  Fort  Mims,  known  in  our  his- 
tory as  the  "Massacre  of  Fort  Mims,"  was  fought 
on  the  30th  of  August,  1813,  and  lasted  five  hours, 
notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  on  the  side 
of  the  savages.  Even  as  it  was,  after  the  fall  of 
several  of  their  wizards  or  prophets,  the  Indians 
would  have  been  beaten  had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  Weathersford  (or  Weatherford),  who 
neither  believed  nor  cared  for  the  pretenses  of  the 
prophets  further  than  they  served  to  give  enthu- 
siasm to  the  superstitious,  a  class  to  which  he  did 
not  belong.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  in  the 
Creek  Nation  who  understood  war  in  the  sense  of  the 
skilled  white  general. 

At  the  time  of  this  dreadful  conflict  Weathers- 
ford  was  a  widower.  He  had  become  enamored  of 
Lucy  Cornells,  a  white  half-breed,  who,  with  her 
father,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort.  By  some 
means  he  succeeded  in  getting  Cornells  and  his 
daughter  to  leave  the  fort,  and  Lucy  subsequently 
became  his  wife. 

Fort  Mims  stood  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tensaw 
or  Tensas,  about  a  mile  from  the  Alabama  River, 
and  not  far  above  its  junction  with  the  Tombigbee. 
The  sad  fate  of  this  fort  greatly  excited  the  country, 
and  kindled  the  evil  sentiment  of  revenge.  But 
their  success  emboldened  the  Indians,  and  for  a 
month  or  more  they  devoted  themselves  to  plunder- 
ing and  harassing  the  settlers.     Where  people  were 
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indifferent,  about  seeking  refuge  in  the  forts,  they 
often  fell  a  prey  to  the  savage  foe.  The  prophet, 
Francis  or  Hillis  Hajo,  attacked  a  fort  located  on  the 
peninsula  between  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama,  but 
he  was  repelled. 

Against  this  time  a  British  fleet  appeared  off  the 
coast,  and  great  fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety 
of  Mobile.  General  Claiborne  believed  that  Weath- 
ersford  would  now  also  turn  his  attention  towards 
that  place.  The  distance  was  too  great  to  seek 
relief  from  Washington,  and  an  appeal  was  at  once 
made  to  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 
But,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  every  body,  Weath* 
ersford  did  not  go  to  Mobile.  In  October,  with  two 
divisions  of  his  warriors,  he  started  towards  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia.  Mobile  would  have  been  an 
easy  prize  to  him,  and  that  he  did  not  take  it  has 
been  presented  as  a  fair  argument  against  his  gen- 
eralship. But  this  was  not  the  case,  as  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Fort  Mims  he  had  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  Governor  of  Pensacola  who  was,  in  a 
sense,  his  ally,  telling  him  that  he  was  ready  to  take 
and  burn  Mobile.  The  time  he  had  spent  in  appar- 
ent, voluntary  idleness,  he  had  passed  in  waiting  for 
the  Governor's  answer,  and  when  at  last  it  did  come, 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  Mobile  really  belonged  to 
Spain,  and  his  country  not  being  at  war  with  the 
United  States,  he  hoped  to  have  Mobile  delivered 
back  to  its  rightful  owners.  The  only  thing  now 
left  to  Weathersford  was  to  march  towards  the 
North.     But  by  this  time  he  had  a  formidable  oppo- 
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nent  in  the  field.  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee, 
had  arrived  in  Northern  Alabama.  Some  of  the 
Choctaws  and  Cherokees,  under  Pushmatahaw  and 
other  friendly  leaders,  were  also  now  in  the  field 
against  the  British  Indians.  And  every  arrange- 
ment was  rapidly  pushed  forward  to  pay  off  all  old 
scores  with  interest  against  the  Creeks.  An  oppor- 
tunity soon  came,  and,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1813, 
General  John  Coffee  fought  the  battle  of  Ten 
Islands  or  Talluschatches,  in  which  he  slaughtered 
most  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians  expected  no 
mercy,  and  fought  with  great  desperation,  asking  no 
quarter.  It  was  held  that  Coffee  offered  to  show 
mercy  in  this  engagement,  which  took  rank  very 
nearly  with  Fort  Mims  as  a  massacre,  but  the  war- 
riors would  not  accept  it  nor  be  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  29th  of  November  General  Floyd,  with 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  Georgia  militia,  and  four 
hundred  Indians  under  William  Mcintosh  and  Mad 
Dragon's  son,  attacked  Autosse,  the  town  of  High 
Head  Jim,  on  the  Tallapoosa  River,  twenty  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Coosa.  The  Indian  allies 
were  to  cross  the  river  to  intercept  fugitives,  but, 
for  some  reason,  they  did  not  get  over,  and  Floyd  soon 
found  that  he  had  quite  enough  to  do  on  one  side. 
The  hostiles  were  routed  ;  but  Floyd's  scant  sup- 
plies made  it  necessary  for  him  to  start  at  once  in 
retreat.  This  movement  encouraged  the  Indians,  who 
rallied  and  eagerly  rushed  forward  in  pursuit.  But 
they  were  repulsed,  and  gave  up  the  adventure. 

In  the  meantime,  too,  Claiborne  was  not  inactive. 
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At  Weathersford's  Bluff  he  built  Fort  Claiborne, 
and  then,  re-enforced  by  a  small  regiment  of  United 
States  troops,  he  marched  with  a  thousand  men,  a 
part  of  whom  were  Choctaws  under  Pushmatahaw, 
in  search  of  Holy  Ground,  where  the  Indians  had 
collected  in  considerable  force.  Eighty  miles  above 
Fort  Claiborne,  in  Butler  County,  Alabama,  he  built 
Fort  Deposit,  where  he  left  his  artillery,  sick,  etc. 
On  the  23d  of  December  Claiborne  reached  Holy 
Ground,  and  while  preparing  for  battle,  was  himself 
attacked  by  Weathersford.  Although  Francis  and 
other  prophets  were  present,  and  they  foolishly 
claimed,  like  the  insane  modern  Perfectionists,  that 
they  could  not  be  hurt  by  the  bullets  of  their  ene- 
mies, that  the  consecration  of  the  spot  to  the  In- 
dians rendered  them  impervious  to  the  shots  of  the 
pale-faces,  still  the  Indians  would  not  stand,  and 
here  Weathersford  had  the  mortification  of  being 
left  alone  on  the  ground  where  his  superstitious 
people  pretended  to  believe  no  harm  could  befall 
them.  He  had  selected  this  spot  as  a  place  of  safety 
for  the  women  and  children,  and  to  it  the  warriors 
had  come  after  their  expeditions. 

Claiborne's  men  did  not  seem  to  fight  well,  and 
the  advantages  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  Indians, 
who,  at  the  outset,  recognized  this  fact,  and  fought 
desperately.  Weathersford  had  made  every  prepara- 
tion in  a  systematic  way  for  the  battle.  The  women 
and  children,  and  the  wounded  who  had  been  brought 
to  the  Holy  Ground,  were  all  successfully  conveyed 
out   of  the  way ;   and  that  he   had  been   able  to  do 
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all  of  this  should  have  filled  his  followers  with 
confidence. 

When  the  chief  was  discovered  alone  after  the 
battle,  great  anxiety  was  felt  for  his  capture,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course  by  every 
body,  perhaps,  but  himself.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  every  foot  of  the  country,  and  turning  his 
fine  horse  towards  the  high  bluffs  of  the  Alabama, 
his  pursuers  only  felt  more  certain  of  their  victim. 
But,  reaching  a  low  gap  in  the  bluff,  only  fifteen 
feet  above  the  water,  a  word  from  him  and  the  spir- 
ited horse  sprang  into  the  deep  river.  When  the 
horse  appeared  above  the  water  his  reckless  rider 
was  discovered  holding  to  his  mane,  but  soon  regain- 
ing his  place  on  the  saddle,  amidst  the  harmless  shots 
from  the  bluff,  he  was  carried  to  the  opposite  shore 
and  lost  in  the  dense  woods  from  the  eyes  of  his 
amazed  pursuers.  This  event  was  distinguished, 
especially  in  the  local  war  annals,  as  "Weathers- 
ford's  Leap."  Nobody  knew  better  than  Weathers- 
ford  how  trifling  was  the  moral  effect  of  running 
with  the  Indians.  Indeed,  fighting  and  running 
away  was  a  part  of  their  system  of  war,  and  the 
running  seemed  to  be  of  benefit  rather  than  other- 
wise.    At  least  it  never  demoralized  Indians. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1813,  General  Jackson 
had  fought  the  battle  of  Talladega,  in  which  the  In- 
dians allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised,  and,  in 
other  ways,  showed  a  very  faulty  generalship.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  considered  this  a  very  brilliant  engage- 
ment, as  it  certainly  was  one  of  the  decisive  events 
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of  the  war.  But  Bill  Scott,  a  man  far  inferior  to 
Weathersford,  commanded  the  Indians.  Notwith- 
standing the  continued  successes  of  the  Americans 
their  affairs  were  not  entirely  prosperous.  General 
Jackson's  troops  were  always  mutinous,  and  always 
on  the  point  of  going  home,  and  he  was  always  liable 
to  be  engaged  in  broils  and  rencounters  with  them, 
in  which  his  fierce  temper  and  reckless  courage 
usually  triumphed.  The  Indians  were  not  subdued. 
They  had,  on  the  whole,  held  their  own  with  some 
degree  of  pride  to  themselves ;  and,  early  in  1814, 
in  the  battles  of  Emuckfau  and  Enotachopco,  they 
claimed  that  they  whipped  the  Americans.  In  the 
first  of  these  engagements  General  Jackson's  force 
numbered  about  twelve  hundred  men,  one-fifth  of 
whom  were  Indians  under  Jim  Fife.  The  hostiles 
made  the  attack,  but,  after  a  severe  conflict,  they 
were  compelled  to  give  way.  General  Coffee  was 
then  sent  forward  to  take  their  camp,  but,  finding  it 
too  strong,  he  fell  bacl^  to  the  position  occupied  by 
General  Jackson  with  the  remainder  of  the  small 
force  with  which  they  had  marched  out  from  Fort 
Strother.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  they  were 
again  furiously  assailed  by  the  Indians,  and,  al- 
though they  were  repulsed.  General  Jackson  would 
not  allow  his  men  to  sleep  that  night  until  they  were 
intrenched  and  fortified,  and  the  next  morning  he 
began  to  retreat  to  Fort  Strother.  The  march  was 
conducted  in  order  of  battle,  and  all  the  way  to 
Enotachopco  Creek  he  was  pursued  and  harassed  by 
the  Indians  very  much  as  any  beaten  general  would 
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have  been.  And  at  Enotachopco  the  Indians  again 
made  a  desperate  assault,  but  again  gave  way  as 
usual  after  a  severe  battle,  in  which  Jackson  tried  to 
kill  Colonel  Stump  for  cowardice.  At  most  this 
expedition  from  Fort  Strother  was  a  "drawn"  one. 
If  the  General  was  not  defeated,  he  had  nothing 
to  boast  of,  at  all  events.  In  these  engagements 
Weathersford  did  not  command  in  person.  He  was 
pushing  the  hopeless  cause  in  another  quarter.  On 
the  27th  of  January,  1814,  he  attacked  General 
Floyd  at  Calibee  Creek,  and  a  stubborn  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  the  American  losses  were  unusually 
great.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
had  filially  run,  Floyd  knew  better  than  to  put  any 
stress  on  that,  and  believing  himself  unable  to  con- 
tend with  Weathersford  under  the  circumstances,  he 
began  to  retreat  soon  after  this  engagement. 

But  the  Creeks  had  long  had  their  whole  strength 
in  the  field,  and  without  the  aid  they  had  been 
promised,  and  had  lost  all  hope  of  ever  getting,  they 
could  not  stand  the  unequal  struggle  much  longer. 
The  misfortunes  of  their  enemies  only  made  them 
more  determined  and  increased  their  strength,  while 
their  own  limited  resources  daily  became  weaker, 
and  their  cause  desperate  beyond  the  chance  of 
recovery.  From  the  outset  they  had  been  divided 
and  arrayed  against  one  another,  and  although  some 
of  the  Indians  friendly  to  the  whites  at  first  had 
joined  their  own  people,  yet  others  had  fallen  off  in 
despair.  What  could  a  handful  of  these  poor,  igno- 
rant creatures  do  in  a  contest  with  the  United  States  ? 
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The  spectacle  was  indeed  heroic.     On  one  side  stood 
Red    Eagle,  with    fifteen    hundred    followers,    with 
slender  resources,  on  a  war  footing  which  was  trifling 
in  the   extreme,  and  no  chance  of  support  without. 
A   cause   desperate   and   hopeless    from    the   outset, 
whatever  grounds  of  justice  it   had  in  it.     On  the 
other    side    stood    four    American    generals,    either 
one  of  whom  would   have  deemed   himself  mortally 
offended    at    being   regarded    as    alone    less    than  a 
match    for  Weathersford  and    his   painted    savages. 
These,  with  vast  war  implements,  brought  into  the  field 
at   different   times    several    thousand   well-equipped 
soldiers,    and    were    backed    by    millions,    with    un- 
bounded military  resources.     It  is  impossible  to  sup- 
press   a    temporary   feeling    of    admiration    for   the 
Creek  chieftain,  for  his  brave  people,  and  their  piti- 
able   cause.     Still    who    could    wish    that    William 
Weathersford    and    not   Andrew  Jackson   had   been 
successful?     It  was   simply  a  repetition   of  the  old 
struggle  between  civilization  and  barbarism  on  this 
continent.     Whatever  there   was   then,   and  yet    is, 
of  justice  and  right  to  excite  our  pity  and  sympathy 
on   the   side  of  these  uncultured,  rude,  and  savage 
people,  ever  the  changeless  foes  of  human  progress, 
the  main  fact  can  not  be  ignored  that  it  has  merely 
been  a  contest  for  the  supremacy  of  civilization  with 
all  that  may  imply  over  a  state  of  barbarism  with 
all  it  may  imply.     Imagine  this  beautiful  land,  with 
all  its  ornament  and  culture,  its  millions  of  free  and 
prosperous  people,  still  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  the  undisputed  possession  of 
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the  painted,  nude,  hideous,  beastly  savage,  little 
above  the  wild  animals  on  which  he  fed,  and  who 
could  be  so  foolish  as  to  wish  that  the  scene  had  never 
changed  in  America  ?  While  such  sentimentalism 
must  be  regarded  as  ill-born,  no  true  friend  of  civ- 
ilization could  ever  be  less  than  the  friend  of  justice 
and  right  in  the  forward  march  of  the  human  race. 

The  last  great  struggle  came  at  Tohopeka,  the 
Horse-shoe  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa,  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1814.  Here  the  Indians  had  chosen  a  nat- 
urally defensible  position,  and  fortified  as  they  never 
had  done  before  in  their  conflicts  with  the  whites, 
and  here  their  remaining  force  was  gathered,  with 
the  belief  that  they  could  whip  any  army  brought 
against  them,  and  with  the  determination  to  sell 
their  lives  dearly  to  their  assailants.  It  was  a  won- 
derful and  desperate  struggle.  General  Jackson  had 
finally  mustered  an  army  of  three  or  four  thousand 
men,  white  and  red,  and  with  the  greater  part  of  this 
he  made  the  assault  on  Tohopeka,  and  broke  the 
power  of  the  Creeks  forever.  The  war  was  ended 
with  the  same  results  which  had  followed  all  other 
Indian  wars  since  the  settlement  of  America,  the 
destruction  of  the  Indians  and  the  surrender  of 
their  lands. 

After  the  battle  of  Tohopeka  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Creeks  gathered  at  Holy  Ground, 
which  Weathersford  had  re-established  as  a  place 
of  retreat.  But  there  was  no  disposition  to  fight, 
and  when  it  became  apparent  that  General  Jackson 
was  marching  against  them,  Peter   McQueen,  Hillis 
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Hajo,  and  other  warriors,  with  their  families,  sought 
temporary  refuge  among  their  relatives,  the  Semi- 
noles  in  Florida.  Deserted  and  left  with  hundreds 
of  helpless  and  starving  women  and  children,  Weath- 
ersford  gave  way  to  the  better  feelings  which  always 
distinguished  him.  Further  resistance  was  folly. 
Something  could  yet  be  done  for  his  nation,  and  the 
starving  and  helpless  could  be  saved  and  protected. 
In  this  mood  he  mounted  his  fine  horse,  and,  after  a 
ride  of  several  miles,  presented  himself  before  the 
tent  of  General  Jackson,  at  Fort  Jackson.  The  vol- 
untary surrender  of  this  chief,  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
striking  events  in  American  history.  He  asked 
nothing  for  himself.  He  said  he  feared  no  man,  and 
was  willing  to  die,  if  it  must  be.  But  he  knew 
further  resistance  was  useless,  and  now  came  to 
plead  for  the  innocent  and  helpless  of  his  nation. 
His  conduct  excited  the  admiration  of  General  Jack- 
son, who  soon  had  an  opportunity  to  try  the  strength 
of  his  own  friendship  in  protecting  the  life  of  the 
chief.  Believing  Weathersford  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  the  women  and  children  at  Fort  Mims, 
the  white  settlers  were  now  determined  to  take  his 
life ;  and  in  this  enterprise  the  Indians  joined,  al- 
though they  well  knew  that  he  had  risked  his  own 
life  in  attempts  to  save  them,  and  was  entirely 
guiltless  of  the  charge. 

At  last,  finding  himself  unable  to  remain  on  his 
plantation,  he  sought  General  Jackson  at  Fort 
Jackson.     But  even  there  it  was  found  he  was  not 
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safe,  and,  when  the  "treaty"  had  been  signed,  the 
General  secretly  sent  him  to  the  Hermitage,  where 
he  remained  nearly  a  year,  the  friend  and  companion 
of  the  man  who  had  learned  to  respect  and  admire 
his  noble  qualities  and  his  fine  ability  as  a  sol- 
dier. When  he  finally  returned  to  his  home  on  the 
Alabama  River  the  true  history  of  Fort  Mims  had 
become  known,  and  he  was  allowed  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  peace.  His  friends  had  saved  much  of 
his  property,  which  was  now  returned  to  him,  and  he 
again  became  prosperous,  living  in  the  style  of  the 
slaveholders  of  the  South.  He  died  March  9,  1826, 
of  strain  and  exhaustion  in  hunting,  for  which  he 
had  the  Indian's  passion. 

Weathersford  was  a  man  of  uncommon  integrity. 
His  word  was  never  broken.  After  the  war  his  ha- 
tred for  the  American  white  people  disappeared,  his 
objectionable  Indian  habits  were  dropped,  and  his 
strong,  admirable  traits  were  seen  and  appreciated. 
He  left  a  large  family  in  prosperous  circumstances, 
which,  however,  finally  became  extinct  by  inter- 
marriages with  the  whites.  Weathersford's  general- 
ship in  the  Creek  War  has  been  severely  criticised, 
but  not  always  fairly.  The  remarkable,  weak  point 
in  his  conduct,  it  was  claimed,  was  his  failure  to 
take  Mobile  when  it  was  at  his  mercy  after  the  battle 
of  Fort  Mims.  But  the  reason  for  his  course  in  this 
case  has  been  mentioned.  He  was  a  friend  to  the 
Spanish,  depended  upon  them  for  his  supplies,  and, 
as  his  allies,  he  could  not  set  aside  their  wishes, 
although    he    had    no    doubt    about    his    ability    to 
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demolish  Mobile  and  establish  his  connection  with  the 
British  and  Spanish  on  the  Gulf.  His  plans  were 
as  faultless  as  they  could  be,  but  their  very  projec- 
tion and  existence  depended  upon  his  belief  and 
understanding  that  the  British  were  to  give  him  all 
the  aid  he  needed.  A  part  of  his  plan  was  to 
bring  about  a  union  of  all  the  Creeks  into  one  army, 
which  he  could  control  more  after  the  style  of  civ- 
ilized warfare,  and  his  employments  to  this  end  occu- 
pied his  attention  at  a  time  when,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  he  could  have  destroyed  General  Jackson's 
weak  and  mutinous  camp.  He  had  no  respect  for 
the  Indian's  witchcraft  or  superstition,  and  never 
believed  that  the  Creeks,  with  all  their  strength,  could 
succeed  against  the  United  States  without  the  help 
promised  from  England.  In  all  of  these  things  he 
was  disappointed.  His  scheme  for  the  military  dis- 
cipline of  his  own  people  was  not  groundless,  and 
he  had  assurances  enough  on  which  to  place  his 
hopes  of  British  aid.  His  plans  as  to  his  own 
people  were  the  only  ones  promising  any  degree  of 
success  to  a  hopeless  cause,  and  to  this  end  he  began 
to  form  the  encampments  at  Holy  Ground,  Emuck- 
fau,  and  Tohopeka,  as  great  rallying  points.  To- 
hopeka  he  designed  as  a  last  resort,  and  the  solid 
wooden  breastwork  built  by  him  here  was  the  most 
ingeniously  and  strongly  constructed  work  of  de- 
fense ever  made  by  American  Indians.  According 
to  his  means  he  had  throughout,  perhaps,  pursued 
the  most  soldierly  course.  Although  General  Jack- 
son's circumstances  were  often  bad  enough,  Weath- 
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ersford's  were  always  worse.  To  conjecture  what 
he  could  have  done  with  a  well-drilled  and  equipped 
army  would  be  a  useless  performance.  Nothing 
could  have  given  him  permanent  success  but  the 
entire  annihilation  of  this  Government  by  England, 
if,  indeed,  even  that  could  have  seriously  bettered* 
his  case. 

With  the  downfall  of  Tecumseh  and  Weathers- 
ford  the  resistance  of  the  Indians  to  the  progress 
of  the  whites  seemed  mainly  broken  forever.  But 
these  were  not  the  last  great  Indian  enemies  of  the 
purposes  of  the  grasping  Americans.  A  long  and 
wonderful  struggle  was  yet  to  come  with  the  fierce 
Seminoles ;  and  Black  Hawk,  Sitting  Bull,  and 
others  were  yet  destined  to  try  their  hands  in  the 
desperate  and  hopeless  cause  of  the  red  race. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

« 

THE  SEMINOLE  WAR— WHO  BEGAN  IT— BATTLE  OF  OKEE- 
CHOBEE—FAILURE  OF  THE  BLOODHOUNDS. 

GENERAL  JACKSON  began  the  Presidency 
with  a  Western  man's  view  of  the  way  to  deal 
with  the  Indian.  So  soon  as  he  was  elected  Georgia 
extended  her  laws  over  the  Cherokee  lands,  and 
passed  strict  acts  against  the  Indians.  They  had, 
indeed,  no  rights  which  Georgia  was  disposed  to 
recognize.  Jackson  favored  these  proceedings,  and 
notified  the  Indians  to  that  effect.  He  was  willing 
to  support  any  measures  which  would  relieve  the 
country  of  their  presence.  Very  well  they  knew 
the  character  of  General  Jackson,  and  the  summary 
way  iu  which  he  believed  in  dealing  with  the  In- 
dians, and,  indeed,  with  all  other  people.  The  Semi- 
noles  had  had  a  personal  visit  or  two  from  him  which 
they  never  could  forget. 

A  great  part  of  these  renegade  Indians  came 
from  the  Creeks,  and  all  of  them,  perhaps,  from  the 
surrounding  tribes.  After  the  Creek  war  there  were 
many  who  would  not  submit  to  the  "treaty"  of 
Fort  Jackson,  and,  on  general  principles,  many  of 
the  Creeks  were  unwilling  to  be  satisfied  with,  and 
reconciled  to,  the  Americans.  These  sought  refuge 
in   Florida,  where  they  enjoyed  liberty  and  a  sort 
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of  Spanish  protection.  And  here,  too,  their  special 
hatred  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  fos- 
tered by  their  white  friends.  They  claimed  a  share 
of  all  the  Creek  lands  and  interests,  and  rejected  the 
arrangements  by  which  they  were  debarred  of  their 
possession  and  advantages,  and  in  these  views  they 
were  also  seconded  by  their  British  and  Spanish 
friends. 

From  the  time  Georgia  first  treated  with  the  Chero- 
kee and  Creek  Indians  in  1777  and  1785,  till  they 
finally  gave  up  all  their  lands  and  moved  to  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  she  was  continually  quarreling  with 
them,  and  with  the  Government  on  account  of  them, 
from  the  day  President  Washington  undertook  to 
have  justice  done  them  till  the  day  Andrew  Jack- 
son thought  it  proper  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  ap- 
peals for  justice  from  them.  In  1830  a  Georgia 
court  sentenced  an  Indian  to  be  hanged,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  issued  a  cita- 
tion to  Georgia  for  the  correction  of  this  sentence. 
But  the  State  Legislature  ordered  the  Governor  to 
disregard  the  action  of  this  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  resist  any  interference  by  force;  and,  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor,  President  Jackson 
removed  all  national  troops  from  the  State.  The 
Indians  again  applied  for  protection  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  court  sustained  their  claims,  but 
acknowledged  that  it  had  no  power  to  enforce  its 
decision,  the  Executive  taking  the  side  of  the  wrong, 
and  ignoring  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  which  he  was  the  head.     In  1832,  the 
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Supreme  Court  again  decided  against  Georgia  in 
behalf  of  the  Indians,  but  the  President  declined  to 
interfere,  exhibiting  the  fact  that  where  the  will  of 
General  Jackson  was  concerned  neither  the  dignity 
nor  sovereignty  of  the  Government,  nor  any  thing 
else  in  reason,  was  of  moment. 

While  all  these  difficulties  were  disturbing  the 
Government,  the  local  authorities,  and  the  poor  In- 
dians who  had  long  been  the  prey  of  the  Americans, 
the  situation  of  the  Seminoles  in  the  Florida  swamps 
was  not  neglected.  The  Governor  of  Georgia  had, 
indeed,  a  score  of  years  before  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  enter  the  Spanish  dominions  to  look  after 
these  savages.  General  Jackson  had  had  the  reckless 
audacity,  too,  to  visit  them  with  fire,  sword,  and  gib- 
bet. And  now,  when  the  United  States  had  bought 
of  Spain  the  right  to  abuse  the  Seminoles  with 
impunity,  and  other  Southern  Indians  were  mainly 
disposed  of,  it  was  determined  to  induce  or  make 
them  unite  in  a  tribal  way  with  the  Creeks,  and 
with  them  remove  to  the  West.  But  the  Seminoles 
had  no  desire  to  do  either  of  these  things.  They 
had  become  a  nation  of  themselves  with  some  very 
marked  traits,  and  were  not  especially  friendly  to 
the  Creeks,  from  whom  they  had  largely  sprang. 
They  had,  indeed,  one  interest,  which  was  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the 
Creeks,  and  which  was  one  great  source  of  the 
enmity  of  the  whites  of  the  neighboring  States. 

The  Creeks  were  slaveholders  and  friendly  to 
slavery,  and,  in  this  respect,  were  in  harmony  with 
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their  white  neighbors.  The  Seminoles,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  being  nominally  slaveholders,  were  op- 
posed to  slavery.  As  a  tribe  or  nation  the  very  mode 
of  their  origin  made  them  the  friends  of  freedom. 
Their  national  composition  also  rendered  them  the 
bitter  enemies  of  African  slavery.  Some  of  their 
white  Southern  neighbors  had,  in  earlier  times,  not 
scrupled  at  holding  their  own  race  in  bondage,  and 
even  now  were  ready  to  throw  into  galling  servitude, 
wherever  they  could  put  their  hands  on  them,  those 
of  their  own  families  and  blood,  things  which  stung 
them  into  hatred  for  a  people  who  had,  from  the 
day  they  first  set  foot  on  the  continent,  sought  the 
destruction  of  the  red  race. 

Micanopy  and  other  Seminole  chiefs,  and  a  few 
others,  had  slaves,  so  to  speak  ;  but  what  was  slavery 
among  these  liberty-adoring  people,  who  were  made 
up  of  refugees  from  persecution  and  injustice  of  one 
kind  or  another?  In  this  ungoverned  Spanish  ter- 
ritory they  had  found  a  safe  retreat,  and  to  them 
escaped  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  negroes  who  dared 
to  risk  even  this  chance  of  freedom.  These  run- 
away negroes  became  Seminoles.  They  were  in- 
grafted into  the  Indian  families  by  marriage,  and 
then  became  doubly  and  unalterably  identified  with 
them  in  the  great  common  struggle  for  home  and 
national  identity.  For  generations  they  had  come 
and  had  increased  in  numbers,  and  the  downfall  of 
the  Indian,  they  well  knew,  would  be  their  own  ruin. 
A  few  of  these  negroes  stood  as  slaves  to  their  In- 
dian friends,  but  this  slavery  was  a  name.     It  was  a 
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tax  of  a  pig  or  a  few  bushels  of  corn.  It  was  little 
else  than  one  friend  would  have  given  to  another. 
The  amalgamation  was  mutual  and  perfect  in  affec- 
tion and  every  material  interest.  And  well  the  Semi- 
noles  knew  that  their  union  with  the  Creeks  was 
meant  to,  and  would  really  bring  about,  the  reduction 
of  the  negroes  to  a  slavery  they  had  never  known. 

The  hunting  of  negroes  in  this  Abolition  nest 
had,  indeed,  for  years  been  a  regular  pursuit  of  some 
enterprising  white  men.  And  it  would  now  be  use- 
less to  attempt  to  hold  out  the  belief  that  negro 
slavery  was  not  one  of  the  causes,  if  not  the  main 
and  first  cause,  of  the  long  Seminole  War  began  in 
the  fall  of  1835  by  President  Jackson. 

But  the  causes  of  this  war,  and  a  full  description 
of  it  with  its  dark  political  side,  must  be  looked  for 
in  another  volume  of  this  work.  It  is  sufficient 
here,  in  connecting  General  Taylor  with  it,  to  say 
further,  in  a  prefatory  way,  that  at  the  outset  Presi- 
dent Jackson  claimed  only  five  hundred  Seminole 
warriors  as  the  whole  strength  of  these  negro-steal- 
ing, Abolition  Indians.  General  Scott  put  their  war 
strength  at  twelve  hundred  in  1836  ;  and,  still  later 
in  the  struggle,  it  was  held  that  there  were  over 
five  thousand  of  the  Seminoles,  counting  the  ne- 
groes and  their  few  Creek  accessories.  But,  as  few 
as  there  were  of  them,  the  war  lasted  seven  years, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  whole  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  large,  varying  number  of  the 
militia  of  the  surrounding  States  were  brought 
against  them.      The  general  officers,   Clinch,  Gaines, 
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Jesup,  Taylor,  Scott,  Worth,  and  others  tried  their 
hands  at  them,  but  they  all  failed.  As  far  as  possi- 
ble the  navy  was  brought  into  requisition ;  and  in  all, 
perhaps,  twenty  thousand  volunteers  were  employed 
at  different  times,  some  of  these  being  Creek,  Choc- 
taw, and  Delaware  Indians.  In  1836,  General  Jesup 
had  at  once  as  many  as  eight  thousand  troops  in 
the  field.  In  the  course  of  the  war  there  were 
lost  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  of  the  regular 
army  and  navy,  and  a  number  equally  large  of  the 
volunteers.  And  the  cost  of  this  war  was  over  forty 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  United  States. 

If  these  Seminole  Indians  had  been  offered  and 
paid  five  hundred  dollars  a  head  for  man,  woman,  and 
child,  without  distinction  of  race,  and  deeded  a  home 
in  fee  simple,  forever  and  forever,  in  Western  Ar- 
kansas, they  would  have  left  Florida  without  this 
war,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  all 
told,  to  this  Government.  In  the  count  for  this  dis- 
reputable war  no  note  is  taken  of  the  losses  of  life 
and  happiness  among  the  poor  heathens.  They  lived 
in  a  climate  to  which  they  had  been  long  used,  how- 
ever, and  their  death-rate  in  battle  was  not  very 
great.  But  most  of  the  whites  who  fell  during  the 
long  struggle  were  victims  to  the  wretched  climate. 
Of  the  very  considerable  army  under  General  Jesup, 
Colonel  Taylor,  on  his  arrival  in  Florida,  was  placed 
in  command  of  a  column  consisting  of  the  First, 
Fourth,  and  Sixth  Infantry,  and  the  Missouri  volun- 
teers, with  a  small  artillery  force  and  some  spies. 
With  a  fresh  officer  who  knew  little  of  the  discour- 
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agements  and  difficulties  of  the  situation,  in  the  field 
something  might  be  expected,  but  no  expectation 
was  ever  realized  in  this  Seminole  war.  The  char- 
acter of  the  country  favored  the  Indians,  while  it 
helped  to  render  the  difficulties  surrounding  their 
enemies  almost  incomprehensible,  and  perhaps  insur- 
mountable. These  difficulties  were,  indeed,  so  great 
that,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  and  experiment,  they 
nearly  wrecked  several  military  reputations.  Per- 
haps, in  this  long,  expensive,  and  fruitless  war  Gen- 
eral Worth  alone  carried  away  any  laurels.  Taylor 
fought  the  most  considerable  engagement  of  the 
war,  and  did  not  greatly  suffer  in  the  end  from  his 
operations  in  Florida,  although  he  soon  learned  that 
the  task  on  which  he  had  entered  was  hopeless. 

In  December,  1837,  he  was  ordered  by  General 
Jesup  to  make  every  possible  exertion  to  find  the 
Indians  and  force  them  into  a  decisive  action.  This 
order,  which  Taylor  received  at  his  camp  south  of 
the  Withlacoochee,  led  to  the  battle  of  Okeechobee, 
found  minutely  described  in  the  following  report 
made  by  him  to  the  Adjutant-General : — 


"Hkad-quarters,  First  Brigade, 

"  Army  South  op  the  Withlacoochee 
"  Fort  Gardner,  January  4,  1838 


■1 


"On  the  19th  ultimo,  I  received  at  this  place  a  com- 
munication from  Major-General  Jesup,  informing  me  that 
all  hopes  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  by  negotiation, 
through  the  interference  or  mediation  of  the  Cherokee 
delegation,  were  at  an  end,  Sam  Jones,  with  the  Micka- 
sukies,  having  determined  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last,  and 
directing    me    to   proceed   with   the   least   possible    delay 
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against  any  portion  of  the  enemy  I  might  hear  of  within 
striking  distance,  and  to  destroy  or  capture  him. 

"  After  leaving  two  officers  and  an  adequate  force  for 
the  protection  of  my  depot,  I  marched  the  next  mornino- 
with  twelve  days'  rations  (my  means  of  transportation  not 
enabling  me  to  carry  more),  with  the  balance  of  my 
command,  consisting  of  Captain  Munroe's  company  of  the 
Fourth  Artillery,  total  thirty-five  men  ;  the  First  Infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Foster,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four ;  the  Sixth  Infantry,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  ;  the  Missouri  volunteers,  one  hundred  and  eighty ; 
Morgan's  spies,  forty-seven  ;  pioneers,  thirty ;  pontoniers, 
thirteen ;  and  seventy  Delaware  Indians,  making  a  force, 
exclusive  of  officers,  of  one  thousand  and  thirty-two  men ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  Shawnees  having  been  detached, 
and  the  balance  refusing  to  accompany  me,  under  the  pre- 
text that  a  number  of  them  were  sick  and  the  remainder 
were  without  moccasins. 

"  I  moved  down  the  west  side  of  the  Kissimmee,  in 
a  south-easterly  course  towards  Lake  Istopoga,  for  the 
following  reasons:  1.  Because  I  knew  a  portion  of  the 
hostiles  were  to  be  found  in  that  direction.  2.  If  Gen- 
eral Jesup  should  fall  in  with  the  Mickasukies  and  drive 
them,  they  might  attempt  to  elude  him  by  crossing  the 
Kissimmee,  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, between  this  and  its  entrance  into  the  Okeechobee, 
in  which  case  I  might  be  near  at  hand  to  intercept  them. 
3,  To  overawe  and  induce  such  of  the  enemy  who  had 
been  making  propositions  to  give  themselves  up,  and  who 
appeared  very  slow,  if  not  to  hesitate  in  complying  with 
their  promises  on  that  head,  to  surrender  at  once.  And, 
lastly,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  erect  block-houses  and  a 
small  picket-work  on  the  Kissimmee  for  a  third  depot, 
some  thirty  or  forty  miles  below  this,  and  obtain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  intervening  country,  as  I  had  no  guide  who 

8— L 
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could  be  relied  on,  and  by  this  means  open  a  communica- 
tion with  Colonel  Smith,  who  was  operating  up  the  Caloose- 
hatchee,  or  Sangbel  River,  under  my  orders. 

"  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  first  day's  march,  I  met 
the  Indian  chief  Jumper,  with  his  family,  and  a  part 
of  his  band,  consisting  of  fifteen  men,  a  part  of  them  with 
families,  and  a  few  negroes,  in  all  sixty-three  souls,  on  his 
way  to  give  himself  up,  in  conformity  to  a  previous 
arrangement  I  had  entered  into  with  him.  They  were 
conducted  by  Captain  Parks  and  a  few  Shawnees.  He 
(Parks)  is  an  active,  intelligent  half-breed,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  friendly  Indians,  both  Shawnees  and  Dela- 
wares,  and  whom  I  had  employed  to  arrange  and  bring  in 
Jumper  and  as  many  of  his  people  as  he  could  prevail  on 
to  come  in.  We  encamped  that  night  near  the  same 
spot ;  and  the  next  morning,  having  ordered  Captain 
Parks  to  join  me  and  take  command  of  the  Delawares, 
and  having  dispatched  Jumper  in  charge  of  some  Shaw- 
nees, to  this  place,  and  so  on  to  Fort  Frazier,  I  continued 
my  march,  after  having  sent  forward  three  friendly  Semi- 
noles  to  gain  intelligence  as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

"About  noon  the  same  day,  I  sent  forward  one  bat- 
talion of  Gentry's  regiment,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Price,  to  pick  up  any  stragglers  that 
might  fall  in  his  way,  to  encamp  two  or  three  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  force,  to  act  with  great  circumspection, 
and  to  communicate  promptly  any  occurrence  that  might 
take  place  in  his  vicinity  important  for  me  to  know. 
About  ten  P.  M.  I  received  a  note  from  the  colonel,  stat- 
ing that  the  three  Seminoles  sent  forward  in  the  morning 
had  returned ;  that  they  had  been  at  or  near  where  Alli- 
gator had  encamped,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  his  ad- 
vance ;  that  he  (Alligator)  had  left  there  with  a  part  of 
his  family  four  days  before,  under  the  pretext  of  separat- 
ing his  relations,  etc.,  from  the  Mickasukies,  preparatory 
to  his    surrendering  with  them ;  that   there   were   several 
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families  remaining  at  the  camp  referred  to  who  wished  to 
give  themselves  up,  and  would  remain  there  until  we  took 
possession  of  them,  unless  they  were  forcibly  carried  off 
that  night  by  the  Mickasukies,  who  were  encamped  at  no 
great  distance  from  them. 

*'  In  consequence  of  this  intelligence,  after  directing 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Davenport  to  follow  me  early  in  the 
morning  with  the  infantry,  a  little  after  midnight  I  put 
myself  at  the  head  of  the  residue  of  the  mounted  men 
and  joined  Lieutenant-Colonel  Price,  proceeded  on,  cross- 
ing Istopoga  outlet,  and,  soon  after  daylight,  took  pos- 
session of  the  encampment  referred  to,  where  I  found  the 
inmates,  who  had  not  been  disturbed.  They  consisted  of 
an  old  man  and  two  young  ones,  and  several  women  and 
children,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-two  individuals.  The 
old  man  informed  me  that  Alligator  was  very  anxious  to 
separate  his  people  from  the  Mickasukies,  who  were  en- 
camped on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kissimmee,  distant 
about  twenty  miles,  where  they  would  fight  us.  I  sent 
him  to  Alligator  to  say  to  him,  if  he  Avere  sincere  in  his 
professions,  to  meet  me  the  next  day  at  the  Kissimmee, 
where  the  trail  I  was  marching  on  crossed,  and  where  I 
should  halt. 

"As  soon  as  the  infantry  came  up  I  moved  on  to  the 
place  designated,  which  I  reached  late  that  evening,  and 
where  I  encamped.  About  eleven  P.  M.,  the  old  Indian 
returned,  bringing  a  very  equivocal  message  from  Alli- 
gator, who,  he  stated,  he  had  met  accidentally  ;  also,  that 
the  Mickasukies  were  still  encamped  where  they  had 
been  for  some  days,  and  where  they  were  determined 
to  fight  us. 

"I  determined  at  once  on  indulging  them  as  soon 
as  practicable.  Accordingly,  next  morning,  after  laying 
out  a  small  stockade-work  for  the  protection  of  a  future 
depot,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  move  with  the  greatest 
celerity,   I  deposited    the   whole    of  my   heavy   baggage, 
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Inclufling  artillery,  etc.,  and  having  provisioned  the  com- 
mand to  include  the  Twenty-sixth,  after  leaving  Captain 
Munroe  with  his  company,  the  })ioneers,  pontoniers,  with 
eighty-five  sick  and  disabled  infantry,  and  a  portion  of  the 
friendly  Indians,  who  alleged  that  they  were  unable  to 
march  farther,  crossed  the  Kissimmee,  taking  the  old  In- 
dian as  a  guide,  who  had  been  captured  the  day  before, 
and  who  accompanied  us  with  great  apparent  reluctance 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  early  the  next  day  reached 
Alligator's  encampment,  situated  on  the  edge  of  Cabbage- 
tree  Hummock,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  prairie,  from  the 
appearance  of  which,  and  other  encampments  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  many  evidences  of  slaughtered  cattle, 
there  must  have  been  several  hundred  individuals. 

"  At  another  small  hummock,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Alligator's  encampment,  and  surrounded  by  a  swamp,  im- 
passable for  mounted  men,  the  spies  surprised  an  encamp- 
ment containing  one  old  man,  four  young  men,  and  some 
women  and  children.  One  of  the  party  immediately 
raised  a  white  flag,  when  the  men  were  taken  possession 
of  and  brought  across  the  swamp  to  the  main  body.  I 
proceeded  with  an  interpreter  to  meet  them.  They  proved 
to  be  Seminoles,  and  professed  to  be  friendly.  They 
stated  that  they  were  preparing  to  come  in ;  they  had  just 
slaughtered  a  number  of  cattle,  and  were  employed  in 
drying  and  jerking  the  same.  They  also  informed  me 
that  the  Mickasukies,  headed  by  A-vi-a-ka  (Sam  Jones), 
were  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  encamped  in  a 
swamp,  and  were  prepared  to  fight. 

"  Although  I  placed  but  little  confidence  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  or  their  intentions  of  coming  in, 
yet  I  had  no  time  to  look  up  their  women  and  children, 
who  had  fled  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  swamp,  or 
to  have  encumbered  myself  with  them  in  the  situation  in 
which  I  then  was.  Accordingly,  I  released  the  old  man, 
who  promised  that  he  would   collect  all    the  women  and 
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children  and  take  them  in  to  Captain  Munroe,  at  the  Kis- 
simmee,  the  next  day.  I  also  dismissed  the  old  man  who 
had  acted  as  guide  thus  far,  supplying  his  place  with  the 
four  able  warriors  who  had  been  captured  that  morning. 

"These   arrangements    being    made,    I    moved    under 
their  guidance  for  the  camp  of  the  Mickasukies.     Between 
two  and  three   P.   M.  we   reached  a  very  dense  cypress 
swamp,  through  which  we  were  compelled  to  pass,  and  in 
which    our   guide    informed    us    we   might    be   attacked. 
After  making  the  necessary  dispositions  for  battle,  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  enemy  to  oppose  us.     The 
army  crossed  over  and  encamped  for  the  night,  it  being 
late.     During  the  passage  of  the  rear,  Captain  Parks,  who 
was  in  advance  with  a  few  friendly  Indians,  fell  in  with 
two  of  the  enemy's  spies,  between  two  and  three  miles  of 
our  camp,  one  on  horseback,  the  other  on  foot,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  latter.     He  was  an  active  young 
warrior,  armed  with   an  excellent  rifle,  fifty  balls  in  his 
pouch,  and  an  adequate  proportion  of  powder.     This  In- 
dian confirmed  the  information  which  had  been  previously 
received   from  the  other  Indians,  and,  in  addition  stated 
that  a  large  body  of  Seminoles,  headed  by  John   Cohua 
(Co-a-coo-chee),  and,  no  doubt.  Alligator,  with  other  chiefs, 
were  encamped  five  or  six  miles  from  us,  near  the  Micka- 
sukies, with  a  cypress  swamp  and  dense  hummock  between 
them  and  the  latter. 

"  The  army  moved  forward  at  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  after  marching  five  or  six  miles,  reached  the 
camp  of  the  Seminoles  on  the  border  of  another  cypress 
swamp,  which  must  have  contained  several  hundred,  and 
bore  evident  traces  of  having  been  abandoned  in  a  great 
hurry,  as  the  fires  were  still  burning,  and  quantities  of 
beef  lying  on  the  ground  unconsumed. 

"Here  the  troops  were  again  disposed  of  in  order  of 
battle,  but  we  found  no  enemy  to  oppose  us ;  and  the 
command  was  crossed  over  about  eleven  A.  M.,  when  we 
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entered  a  large  prairie  in  our  front,  on  which  two  or 
three  hundred  head  of  cattle  were  grazing,  and  a  number 
of  Indian  ponies.  Here  another  young  Indian  warrior 
was  captured,  armed  and  equipped  as  the  former.  He 
pointed  out  a  dense  hummock  on  our  right,  about  a  mile 
distant,  in  which  he  said  the  hostiles  were  situated  and 
waiting  to  give  us  battle. 

"At  this  place  the  final  disposition  was  made  to 
attack  them,  which  was  in  two  lines,  the  volunteers  under 
Gentry,  and  Morgan's  spies,  to  form  the  first  line  in  ex- 
tended order,  who  were  instructed  to  enter  the  hummock, 
and,  in  the  event  of  being  attacked  and  hard  pressed, 
were  to  fall  back  in  rear  of  the  regular  troops,  out  of 
reach  of  the  enemy's  fire  ;  the  second  was  composed  of  the 
Fourth  and  Sixth  Infantry,  who  were  instructed  to  sustain 
the  volunteers,  the  First  Infantry  being  held  in  reserve. 

"Moving  on  in  the  direction  of  the  hummock,  after 
proceeding  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  reached  the 
swamp  which  separated  us  from  the  enemy,  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  breadth,  being  totally  impassable  for  horses, 
and  nearly  so  for  foot,  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  saw- 
grass,  five  feet  high,  and  about  knee-deep  in  mud  and 
water,  which  extended  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  to  the  right  to  a  part  of  the  swamp  and  hum- 
mock we  had  just  crossed  through,  where  ran  a  deep  creek. 
At  the  edge  of  the  swamp  the  men  were  dismounted,  and 
the  horses  and  baggage  left  under  a  suitable  guard.  Captain 
Allen  was  detached  with  the  two  companies  of  mounted 
infantry  to  examine  the  swamp  and  hummock  to  the 
right,  and,  in  case  he  should  not  find  the  enemy  in  that 
direction,  was  to  return  to  the  baggage,  and  in  the  event 
of  his  hearing  a  heavy  firing  to  join  me  immediately. 

"  After  making  these  arrangements  I  crossed  the  swamp 
in  the  order  stated.  On  reaching  the  borders  of  the  hum- 
mock the  volunteers  and  spies  received  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  enemv,  which  was  returned  by  them  for  a  short  time, 
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when  their  gallant  commander,  Colonel  Gentry,  fell  mor- 
tally wounded.  They  mostly  broke  ;  and,  instead  of  form- 
ing in  rear  of  the  regulars,  as  had  been  directed,  they 
retired  across  the  swamp  to  their  baggage  and  horses,  nor 
could  they  again  be  brought  into  action  as  a  body, 
although  efforts  were  made  repeatedly  by  my  staff  to  induce 
them  to  do  so. 

"The  enemy,  however,  were  promptly  checked  and 
driven  back  by  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  Infantry,  which,  in 
truth,  might  be  said  to  be  a  moving  battery.  The  weight 
of  the  enemy's  fire  was  principally  concentrated  on  five 
companies  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  which  not  only  stood 
firm,  but  continued  to  advance  until  their  gallant  com- 
mander, Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson,  and  his  adjutant, 
Lieutenant  Center,  were  killed ;  and  every  officer,  with 
one  exception,  as  well  as  most  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  including  the  sergeant-major  and  four  of  the 
orderly-sergeants,  were  killed  and  wounded  of  those  com- 
panies, when  that  portion  of  the  regiment  retired  to  a  short 
distance  and  were  again  formed,,  one  of  these  companies 
having  but  four  members  left  untouched. 

"  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Foster,  with  six  companies, 
amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  gained 
the  hummock  in  good  order,  where  he  was  joined  by  Cap- 
tain Noel  with  the  two  remaining  companies  of  the  Sixth 
Infantry,  and  Captain  Gentry's  volunteers,  with  a  few 
additional  men,  continued  to  drive  the  enemy  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and,  by  a  change  of  front,  separated  his 
line  and  continued  to  drive  him  until  he  reached  the 
great  lake,  Okeechobee,  which  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  position,  and  on  which  their  encampment  ex- 
tended for  more  than  a  mile.  As  soon  as  I  was  informed 
that  Captain  Allen  was  advancing,  I  ordered  the  First 
Infantry  to  move  to  the  left,  gain  the  enemy's  right  flank, 
and  turn  it,  which  order  was  executed  in  the  promptest 
manner    possible,    and   as    soon   as  that   regiment   got   in 
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position,  the  enemy  gave  one  fire  and  retreated,  being  pur- 
sued by  the  First,  Fourth,  and  Sixth,  and  some  of  the 
volunteers  who  had  joined  them,  until  near  night,  and 
until  these  troops  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  enemy 
driven  in  all  directions. 

"The  action  was  a  severe  one,  and  continued  from 
half-past  twelve  until  three  P.  M.,  a  part  of  the  time  very 
close  and  severe.  We  suffered  much,  having  twenty-six 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  wounded,  among  whom 
are  some  of  our  most  valuable  officers.  The  hostiles 
probably  suffered,  all  things  considered,  equally  with  our- 
selves, they  having  left  ten  dead  on  the  ground,  besides, 
doubtless,  carrying  off  more,  as  is  customary  with  them 
when  practicable, 

"As  soon  as  the  enemy  were  completely  broken  T 
turned  my  attention  to  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  to 
facilitate  their  removal  to  my  baggage,  where  I  ordered 
an  encampment  to  be  formed.  I  directed  Captain  Taylor 
to  cross  over  to  the  spot  and  employ  every  individual 
whom  he  might  find  there  in  constructing  a  small  foot- 
way across  the  swamp;  this,  with  great  exertions,  was 
completed  in  a  short  time  after  dark,  when  all  the  dead 
and  wounded  were  carried  over  in  litters  made  for  the 
purpose,  with  one  exception,  a  private  of  the  Fourth 
Infantry,  who  was  killed  and  could  not  be  found. 

"And  here  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I 
experienced  one  of  the  most  trying  scenes  of  my  life,  and 
he  who  could  have  looked  on  it  with  indifference,  his 
nerves  must  have  been  differently  organized  from  my  own. 
Besides  the  killed,  there  lay  one  hundred  and  twelve 
wounded  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  accompanied  me 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles,  most  of  the  way  through 
an  unexplored  wilderness,  without  guides,  who  had  so 
gallantly  beaten  the  enemy  under  my  orders,  in  his 
strongest  position,  and  who  had  to  be  conveyed  back 
through  swamps  and  hummocks,  from  whence  we  set  out 
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without  any  apparent  means  of  doing  so.  This  service 
however,  was  encountered  and  overcome,  and  they  have 
been  conveyed  thus  far,  and  proceeded  on  to  Tampa  Bay 
on  rude  litters,  constructed  with  the  ax  and  knife  alone 
with  poles  and  dry  hides,  the  latter  being  found  in  great 
abundance  at  the  encampment  of  the  hostiles.  The  litters 
were  carried  on  the  backs  of  our  weak  and  tottering 
horses,  aided  by  the  residue  of  the  command,  with  more 
ease  and  comfort  to  sufferers  than  I  could  have  supposed, 
and  with  as  much  as  they  could  have  been  in  ambulances 
of  the  most  approved  and  modern  construction. 

"  The  day  after  the  battle  we  remained  at  our  encamp- 
ment, occupied  in  taking  care  of  the  wounded  and  in  the 
sad  office  of  interring  the  dead ;  also  in  preparing  litters 
for  the  removal  of  the  wounded,  and  collecting,  with  a 
portion  of  the  mounted  men,  the  horses  and  cattle  in  the 
vicinity  belonging  to  the  enemy,  of  which  we  found  about 
one  hundred  of  the  former,  many  of  them  saddled,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  of  the  latter. 

"We  left  our  encampment  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  for  the  Kissimmee,  where  I  had  left  my  heavy  bag- 
gage, which  place  we  reached  about  noon  on  the  28th. 
After  leaving  two  companies  and  a  few  Indians  to  gar- 
rison the  stockade,  which  I  found  nearly  completed  on  my 
return,  by  that  active  and  vigilant  officer.  Captain  Mun- 
roe,  Fourth  Artillery,  I  left  the  next  morning  for  this 
place,  where  I  arrived  on  the  31st,  and  sent  forward  the 
wounded  next  day  to  Tampa  Bay  with  the  Fourth  and 
Sixth  Infantry,  the  former  to  halt  at  Fort  Frazer,  remain- 
ing here  myself  with  the  First,  in  order  to  make  prepara- 
tions to  take  the  field  again  as  soon  as  my  horses  can  be 
recruited,  most  of  which  have  been  sent  to  Tampa,  and 
my  supplies  in  a  sufficient  state  of  forwardness  to  justify 
the  measure. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  command  I  can  only  say,  that  so 
far  as  the  regular  troops  are  concerned,  no  one  could  have 
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been  more  efficiently  sustained  than  I  have  been,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign ;  and  I  am  certain 
that  they  will  always  be  willing  and  ready  to  discharge  any 
duty  that  may  be  assigned  them. 

"To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Davenport,  and  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  First  Infantry,  I  feel  under  many 
obligations  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have,  on  all 
occasions,  discharged  their  duty  ;  and,  although  held  in 
reserve,  and  not  brought  into  battle  until  near  its  close,  they 
evinced  by  their  eagerness  to  engage,  and  the  promptness 
and  good  order  with  which  they  entered  the  hummock, 
when  the  order  was  given  for  them  to  do  so,  the  best 
evidence  that  they  would  have  sustained  their  own  char- 
acters, as  well  as  that  of  the  regiment,  had  it  been  their 
fortune  to  have  been  placed  in  the  hottest  of  the  battle. 

"  The  Fourth  Infantry,  under  their  gallant  leader, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Foster,  was  among  the  first  to  gain 
the  hummock,  and  maintained  this  position,  as  well  as 
driving  a  portion  of  the  enemy  before  him,  until  he 
arrived  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  which  was 
in  the  rear,  and  continued  the  pursuit  until  near  night. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Foster,  who  was  favorably  noticed  for 
his  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  nearly  all  the  engage- 
ments on  the  Niagara  frontier,  during  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  by  his  several  commanders  as  well  as  in 
the  different  engagements  with  the  Indians  in  this  terri- 
tory, never  acted  a  more  conspicuous  part  than  in  the 
action  of  the  25th  ultimo.  He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  conduct  of  Brevet-Major  Graham,  his  second  in 
command,  as  also  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Fourth 
Infantry,  who  were  engaged  in  the  action.  Captain  Allen, 
with  his  two  mounted  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
sustained  his  usual  character  for  promptness  and  efficiency. 
Lieutenant  Hooper,  of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  was  wounded 
through  the  arm,  but  continued  on  the  field,  at  the  head 
of  his  company,  until  the  termination  of  the  battle. 
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"  I  am  not  sufficiently  master  of  words  to  express  my 
admiration  of  the  gallantry  and  steadiness  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  It  was 
their  fortune  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  The  report 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  which  accompanies  this,  is 
more  conclusive  evidence  of  their  merits  than  any  thing 
I  can  say.  After  five  companies  of  this  regiment,  against 
which  the  enemy  directed  the  most  deadly  fire,  was  nearlv 
cut  up,  there  being  only  four  men  left  uninjured  in  one 
of  them,  and  every  officer  and  orderly  sergeant  of  those 
companies,  with  one  exception,  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  Captain  Noel,  with  the  remaining  two  compa- 
nies, his  own  company,  'K,'  and  Grossman's,  'B,'  com- 
manded by  Second  Lieutenant  Woods,  which  was  the  left 
of  the  regiment,  formed  on  the  right  of  the  Fourth  In- 
fantry, entered  the  hummock  with  that  regiment,  and  con- 
tinued the  fight  and  the  pursuit  until  its  termination. 
It  is  due  to  Captain  Andrews  and  Lieutenant  Walker,  to 
say  they  commanded  two  of  the  five  companies  mentioned 
above,  and  they  continued  to  direct  them  until  they  were 
both  severely  wounded  and  carried  from  the  field ;  the 
latter  received  three  separate  balls. 

"The  Missouri  volunteers,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Gentry,  and  Morgan's  spies,  who  formed  the  first 
line,  and,  of  course,  were  the  first  engaged,  acted  as  well, 
or  even  better,  than  troops  of  that  description  generally 
do.  They  received  and  returned  the  enemy's  fire  with 
spirit  for  some  time,  when  they  broke  and  retired,  with 
the  exception  of  Captain  Gillam  and  a  few  of  his  com- 
pany, and  Lieutenant  Blakey,  also  with  a  few  men,  who 
joined  the  regulars,  and  acted  with  them  until  after  the 
close  of  the  battle,  but  not  until  they  had  suffered  se- 
verely ;  the  commanding  officer  of  the  volunteers.  Colonel 
Gentry,  being  mortally  wounded  while  leading  on  his 
men,  and  encouraging  them  to  enter  the  hummock,  and 
come  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy.     His  sou,  an  inter- 
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esting  youth,  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  sergeant- 
major  of  the  regiment,  was  severely  wounded  at  the  same 
moment. 

"Captain  Childs,  Lieutenants  Rogers  and  Flanagan, 
of  Gentry's  regiment,  acting  Major  Sconce,  and  Lieuten- 
ants Hase  and  Gordon,  of  the  spies,  were  wounded  while 
encouraging  their  men  to  a  discharge  of  their  duty. 

"The  volunteers  and  spies  having,  as  before  stated, 
fallen  back  to  the  baggage,  could  not  again  be  formed  and 
brought  up  to  the  hummock  in  any  thing  like  order; 
but  a  number  of  them  crossed  over  individually  and 
aided  in  conveying  the  wounded  across  the  swamp 
to  the  hummock,  among  whom  were  Captain  Curd, 
and  several  other  officers  whose  names  I  do  not  now 
recollect. 

"To  my  personal  staff,  consisting  of  First  Lieutenant 
J.  M.  Hill,  of  the  Second,  and  First  Lieutenant  George 
H.  Griffin,  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  the  latter  aid-de-camp 
to  Major-General  Gaines,  and  a  volunteer  in  Florida  from 
his  staff,  I  feel  under  the  greatest  obligations  for  the 
promptness  and  efficiency  with  which  they  have  sustained 
me  throughout  the  campaign,  and  more  particularly  for 
their  good  conduct,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  they  aided 
me  and  conveyed  my  orders  during  the  action  of  the 
25th  ultimo. 

"  Captain  Taylor,  commissary  of  subsistence,  who  was 
ordered  to  join  General  Jesup  at  Tampa  Bay,  as  chief  of 
the  subsistence  department,  and  who  was  ordered  by  him 
to  remain  with  his  column  until  he  (General  Jesup)  joined 
it,  although  no  command  was  assigned  Captain  Taylor, 
greatly  exerted  himself  in  trying  to  rally  and  bring  back 
the  volunteers  into  action,  as  well  as  discharging  other 
important  duties  which  were  assigned  to  him  during 
the  action. 

"Myself,  as  well  as  all  who  witnessed  the  attention 
and    ability    displayed     by    Surgeon     Satterlee,    medical 
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director  on  this  side  the  peninsula,  assisted  by  assistant 
surgeons  McLaren  and  Simpson,  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
army,  and  Drs.  Hannah  and  Cooke,  of  the  Missouri 
volunteers,  in  ministering  to  the  wounded,  as  well  as  their 
uniform  kindness  to  them  on  all  occasions,  can  never 
cease  to  be  referred  to  by  me  but  with  the  most  pleasing 
and  grateful  recollections. 

"The  quartermaster's  department,  under  the  direction 
of  that  efficient  officer,  Major  Brant,  and  his  assistant, 
Lieutenant  Babbit,  have  done  every  thing  that  could  be 
accomplished  to  throw  forward  from  Tampa  Bay,  and  keep 
up  supplies  of  provisions,  forage,  etc.,  with  the  limited 
means  at  their  disposal.  Assistant  Commissaries  Lieuten- 
ants Harrison,  stationed  at  Fort  Gardner,  and  McClure, 
at  Fort  Frazer,  have  fully  met  my  expectations  in  the 
discharge  of  the  various  duties  connected  with  their  de- 
partment, as  well  as  those  assigned  them  in  the  quarter- 
master's department. 

"This  column,  in  six  weeks,  penetrated  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  into  the  enemy's  country,  opened  roads, 
and  constructed  bridges  and  causeways  when  necessary, 
on  the  greater  portion  of  the  route,  established  two  depots^ 
and  the  necessary  defenses  for  the  same,  and  finally  over- 
took and  beat  the  enemy  in  his  strongest  position.  The 
results  of  which  movement  and  battle  have  been  the 
capture  of  thirty  of  the  hostiles,  and  coming  in  and  sur- 
rendering of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  and 
negroes,  mostly  the  former,  including  the  chiefs  Ou-la- 
too-gee,  Tus-ta-nug-gee,  and  othefr  principal  men,  the 
capturing  and  driving  out  of  the  country  six  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  upwards  of  one  hundred  head  of  horses, 
besides  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country 
through  which  we  operated,  a  greater  portion  of  which 
was  entirely  unknown  except  to  the  enemy. 

"  Colonel  Gentry  died  in  a  few  hours  after  the  battle, 
much  regretted  by  the  army,  and  will   be,  doubtless,  by 
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all  who  knew  him,  as  his  State  did  not  contain  a  braver 
man  or  a  better  citizen. 

"  It  is  due  to  his  rank  and  talents,  as  well  as  to  his 
long  and  important  services,  that  I  particularly  mention 
Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  R.  Thompson,  of  the  Sixth  In- 
fantry, who  fell,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment.  He  was  in  feeble  health,  brought  on  by 
exposure  to  this  climate  during  the  past  summer,  refusing 
to  leave  the  country  while  his  regiment  continued  in  it. 
Although  he  received  two  balls  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
early  in  the  action,  which  wounded  him  severely,  yet  he 
appeared  to  disregard  them,  and  continued  to  give  his 
orders  with  the  same  coolness  that  he  would  have  done 
had  his  regiment  been  under  review  or  on  any  parade 
duty.  Advancing,  he  received  a  third  ball,  which  at  once 
deprived  him  of  life.  His  last  words  were,  ^  Keep  steady, 
men;  charge  the  hummock;  remember  the  regiment  to 
which  you  belong.'  I  had  known  Colonel  Thompson  per- 
sonally only  for  a  short  time,  and  the  more  I  knew  of 
.him  the  more  I  wished  to  know ;  and,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  our  acquaintance,  no  doubt,  would  have  ripened 
into  the  closest  friendship.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  are  few,  if  any,  other  than  his  bereaved  wife,  mother, 
and  sisters,  who  more  deeply  and  sincerely  lament  his 
loss,  or  who  will  longer  cherish  his  memory,  than  myself. 

"  Captain  Van  Swearingen,  Lieutenant  Brooke,  and 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Center,  of  the  same  regiment, 
who  fell  on  that  day,  had  no  superiors  of  their  years  in 
service,  and,  in  point  of  chivalry,  ranked  among  the  first 
in  the  army  or  nation  ;  besides  their  pure  and  disinter- 
ested courage,  they  possessed  other  qualifications  which 
qualified  them  to  fill  the  highest  grades  of  their  profession, 
which,  no  doubt,  they  would  have  attained  and  adorned 
had  their  lives  been  spared.  The  two  former  served  with 
me  on  another  arduous  and  trying  campaign,  and,  on 
every  occasion,  whether  in  the  camp,  on  the  march,  or  on 
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the  field  of  battle,  discharged  their  various  duties  to  my 
entire  satisfaction. 

"  With  great  respect,  etc.,  etc., 

"Z.  Taylor,  Colonel  Commanding. 
"To  Brig.  Gen.  Jones,  Adj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

This  engagement  brought  the  following  announce- 
ment from  the  General  of  the  army : — 

"  Washington,  February  20,  1838. 

"The  Secretary  of  War  has  received  from  Colonel 
Taylor,  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry,  an  account  of 
the  affair  of  the  25th  December  last,  with  the  Seminole 
Indians  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  in  Flor- 
ida, in  which  the  Indians,  after  a  severe  conflict,  were 
beaten  and  driven  at  all  points. 

"The  gallantry  and  the  steadiness  displayed  in  the 
attack  are  highly  creditable  to  the  corps  engaged ;  and 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Taylor  in  pursuing  the  enemy  and 
bringing  him  to  action  is  deserving  of  high  commendation. 

"The  triumph  of  success  can  not  lessen  the  regret 
which  must  be  felt  by  all  for  the  loss  of  the  many  val- 
uable lives,  and  the  severe  suffering  by  wounds,  which 
unavoidably  attend  a  military  achievement. 

"To  Colonel  Taylor  and  the  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  troops  of  the  regular  army,  the  Secretary  of 
War  tenders  the  thanks  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  discipline  and  bravery  displayed  by  them 
on  the  occasion  ;  as  likewise  to  the  officers  and  volunteers 
of  Missouri,  who  shared  in  the  conflict,  and  who  evinced 
so  much  zeal  and  gallantry  in  bringing  on  the  action. 
"By  order  of  Alexander  Macomb, 

"  Major-General,  Commander-in-Chief." 

In  addition  to  this  President  Van  Buren  soon 
afterwards  promoted  Taylor  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  by  brevet,  for  his  "  services  "  at  Lake  Okee- 
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chobee.  At  the  head  of  the  First  Regiment  Taylor 
had  dashed  into  the  fight  in  the  face  of  the  unseen 
foe,  and  otherwise  acted  in  a  commendable  soldierly- 
way,  and,  no  doubt,  deserved  the  promotion  he  got. 
It  was  believed  that  this  engagement  would  greatly 
shake  the  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  Indians, 
and  it  did  lead  to  the  surrender  and  transportation 
of  a  small  number.  But  the  actual  loss  to  them  at 
Okeechobee  was  never  known,  and  the  "greater 
half"  of  their  resistance  was  yet  to  come.  The  loss 
of  the  white  troops  was  appalling  for  such  a  result. 
One-fifth  of  all  the  men  engaged  fell  killed  or 
wounded.  And  really  what  was  the  advantage 
gained  over  which  the  Administration  attempted  to 
make  so  much  ?  What  was  there  in  it  to  compen- 
sate for  the  lives  of  the  brave  men  who  fell  before 
the  invisible  enemy  ?  The  wisdom  and  generalship 
that  led  them  into  the  Okeechobee  swamp  was  doubt- 
ful enough,  saying  the  least  of  it,  especially  by  an 
officer  acquainted  with  Indian  warfare.  Bitterly  did 
Taylor  feel  the  sacrifice  he  had  made.  When  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away  the  foe  had  fled,  and  all  he 
could  count  was  his  own  wounded  and  dead.  The 
battle  of  Okeechobee  was  a  hunt  for  a  concealed 
enemy,  whose  exact  location  could  not  be  detected ; 
and  the  whole  of  this  seven  years'  war  among  the 
cypress  swamps,  hummocks,  and  everglades  of  Florida 
was  little  else. 

General  Jesup,  who  had  conducted  affairs  in 
Florida  more  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  and  in- 
terests of  the  neighboring  whites,  and  had  been  less 
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successful  and  satisfactory  than  any  other  com- 
mander, had  at  last  become  disgusted,  and,  after  ad- 
vising the  Administration  to  confine  the  Indians  in 
narrow  limits  and  stop  the  war,  he  asked  to  be 
relieved.  Taylor's  performances  in  Florida  having 
been  received  with  great  favor  at  Washington,  he 
was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  affairs  and  push  the 
war  in  the  line  of  policy  long  before  determined  upon 
by  the  Administration,  and,  accordingly,  in  April, 
1838,  General  Taylor  assumed  the  command  in 
the  field. 

The  Indians  were  now  reduced  to  great  ex- 
tremity ;  their  cattle  were  driven  off,  and  every 
means  of  subsistence  taken  from  them;  and  in  the 
impenetrable  swamps,  of  which  they  knew  but  little 
themselves,  they  were  forced  to  hide  from  the  white 
foe.  Taylor  made  every  effort  possible  to  crush 
them  and  drive  them  to  submission,  but  with  little 
success.  In  the  spring  of  1838,  an  army  officer 
wrote  from  the  miserable  scene  : — 


ii 


We  (Colonel  Taylor's  army)  have  just  returned  from 
the  everglades.  These  everglades  are,  at  the  northwest, 
termed  wet  prairies.  They  are  large  wet  prairies,  or 
grassy  lakes,  and  of  which  the  Indians  know  but  lit- 
tle, and  where  they  can  not  live  a  month  without  great 
suffering. 

"  We  saw  but  few  Indians,  and  they  fled  rapidly  at 
our  approach.  We  took  about  sixty  horses,  and  ascer- 
tained that  their  cattle  were  exhausted.  Colonel  Taylor 
has  taken  about  six  hundred  head.  We  found  on  our  last 
excursion  but  few  cattle-tracks,  and  only  two  cows  were 
taken.     The   Indians  are  suffering  for  food ;  in  all  their 

9— L 
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camps  we  find  they  had  subsisted  on  palmetto-roots  and 
the  cabbage-tree,  which  are  never  eaten  by  them  except 
when  hard  run. 

"One  hundred  and  thirty  Indians  and  negroes  have 
come  in  since  the  battle  of  Okeechobee,  and  they  say 
many  more  will  come  in  soon,  and  that  they  are  tired  of 
the  war  and  destitute  of  provisions. 

"Florida  is  generally  a  poor,  sandy  country.  The 
southern  portion  is  nearly  all  prairie,  wet  and  dry  alter- 
nately. Not  more  than  one-tenth,  at  the  utmost,  of 
Florida  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and  I  would  not  give  one 
good  township  of  land  in  Illinois  or  Michigan  for  every 
foot  of  land  in  East  Florida. 

"The  Indian  prisoners  now  admit  that  they  lost 
twenty  in  the  fight  with  Colonel  Taylor.  They  had  a 
strong  position,  and  fought  well,  but  were  terribly  whipped, 
and  have  never  returned  near  the  ground  since." 

Under  General  Jesup  there  had  been  some  talk 
of  employing  bloodhounds  for  hunting  Seminoles  in 
their  swamp  retreats,  and  Jesup  had  threatened 
Oseola  with  these  dogs  if  he  did  not  deliver  up  the 
negroes  who  were  claimed  as  the  property  of  the 
whites.  But  this  threat  only  increased  the  enmity 
and  desperation  of  this  savage  hater  of  human 
slavery.  The  civil  authorities  of  Florida  favored 
the  employment  of  the  hounds,  and  General  Taylor 
finally  fell  into  the  project,  and  recommended  it  to 
the  War  Department.  But  he  was  particular  to 
have  it  understood  that  he  favored  their  use  in  hunt- 
ing Indians  only,  in  tracking  them  to  their  retreats, 
not  in  making  assaults  upon  them.  And  even  Mr. 
Poinsett  declared  that  they  should  be  employed  only 
in  hunting  the  Indians.     Accordingly,  an  agent  was 
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sent  to  Cuba,  who  succeeded  in  bringing  over  thirty- 
three  of  these  vicious  dogs,  at  an  expense  of  a  little 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  a  head  to  the 
Government,  and  with  them  five  Spaniards  to  man- 
age them,  men  and  dogs  that  had  been  used  to 
hunting  negroes  in  Cuba.  A  few  of  these  hounds 
were  placed  with  each  column  and  detachment  of  the 
army.  But,  to  the  utter  disappointment  of  Taylor 
and  the  War  Department,  the  hounds  declined  to 
track  the  Indians.  It  was  out  of  their  line.  They 
had  been  used  to  following  an  odor  of  a  different 
character.  The  experiment  was  at  once  abandoned. 
What  disposition  the  Administration  made  of  this 
valuable  dog  property  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, but  it  was  a  long  time  before  General  Taylor  and 
the  Administration  got  rid  of  the  disreputable  air 
which  this  bloodhound  experiment  carried  with  it. 
Still  the  censure  was  not  very  wisely  founded.  The 
Administration  was  sorely  pressed  about  the  Indian 
war.  Four  or  five  thousand  Seminole  Indians  and 
runaway  negroes  had  baffled  the  whole  power  of  the 
Government,  and  exhausted  the  patience  and  skill 
of  the  different  officers  brought  into  the  field.  The 
war  had  become  exceedingly  burdensome,  and  seemed 
no  nearer  an  end  than  when  it  first  began ;  and  the 
opponents  of  the  Administration  in  Congress,  and 
the  Whigs  generally,  were  attacking  the  management 
of  public  affairs  with  great  vigor.  As  more  became 
known  about  the  war,  and  more  attempts  were  made 
to  keep  from  the  public  eye  the  expenses  and  fail- 
ures connected  with  it,  the  dissatisfaction  increased. 
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In  this  condition  of  affairs  the  bloodhound  project 
was  introduced,  as  a  plan  promising  a  beneficial  result. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  anybody  that  these  dogs 
would  not  pursue  the  Indians,  and  it  was  expressly 
forbidden  that  they  should  be  employed  for  any 
other  purpose.  The  cry  against  the  Administration 
that  it  was  an  inhuman  plan  fallen  upon  for  hunting 
runaway  slaves  was  wholly  without  foundation  in 
application  to  it  or  the  general  in  the  field,  whatever 
the  slaveholders  of  Florida  may  have  hoped  to  de- 
rive from  the  experiment.  Taylor  merely  designed 
tracking  the  Indians  to  their  retreats,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration was  so  anxious  that  all  causes  of  com- 
plaint should  be  removed  that  the  dogs  were  put  in 
leashes  and  kept  under  the  control  of  their  managers. 
In  the  beginning  of  1839  there  was  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to  try  the  course 
at  last  recommended  by  General  Jesup,  of  confining 
the  Indians  to  narrow  limits,  and  closing  the  war. 
To  this  end  General  Macomb  went  down  to  Fort 
King,  and  got  a  number  of  chiefs  to  sign  a  treaty. 
But  nothing  satisfactory  came  out  of  this,  and  the  war 
went  on.  In  April,  1840,  General  Taylor  asked  to 
be  relieved,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
General  Armistead.  Taylor  had  served  nearly  two 
years  in  Florida  under  General  Jesup,  and  for  two 
years  had  himself  been  at  the  head  of  military 
affairs.  His  conduct  had  not  been  approved  by  the 
people  of  Florida.  Notwithstanding  his  departure 
from  the  course  of  his  predecessor,  at  the  end  of  the 
first   year    the   Administration   continued   him   with 
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testimonials  of  satisfaction.  He  gave  little  heed  to 
the  demands  of  the  authorities  and  people  of  Florida, 
and  pursued  the  course  he  thought  wise  for  a  sol- 
dier. The  negroes  captured  and  surrendered  with 
the  Indians  he  treated  mainly  as  prisoners,  and  sent 
them  to  the  West,  not  caring  to  meddle  with  the 
greatly  involved  question  of  slavery.  Taylor  was 
now  placed  in  command  of  the  Military  Department 
of  the  Southwest,  including  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  with  his  head-quarters  at 
Fort  Jesup,  which  he  had  built  in  Louisiana,  years 
before.  Here  and  at  Fort  Gibson,  in  Arkansas,  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  until  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  Mexico.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he 
had  bought  a  plantation  near  Baton  Rouge,  to  which 
he  removed  his  family. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

WAR  WITH   MEXICO— THE   UNITED   STATES   TAKES   POS- 
SESSION OF  TEXAS— GENERAL  TAYLOR  AT 
CORPUS  CHRISTL 

IN  a  note  to  Waddy  Thompson,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, United  States  Minister  to  Mexico,  the  Mex- 
ican Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  wrote  under  date 
of  August  23,  1843  :— 

"  And  if  a  party  in  Texas  is  now  endeavoring  to  effect 
its  incorporation  with  the  United  States,  it  is  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  notorious  incapability  to  form  and 
constitute  an  independent  nation,  without  their  having 
changed  their  situation,  or  acquired  any  right  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  mother  country.  His  Excellency, 
the  Provisional  President,  resting  on  this  deep  conviction, 
is  obliged  to  prevent  an  aggression,  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  from  being  consummated  ;  and,  if  it 
he  indispensable  for  the  Mexican  nation  to  seek  security  for 
its  rights  at  the  expense  of  the  disasters  of  war,  it  will  call 
upon  God,  and  rely  on  its  own  efforts  for  the  defense  of  its 
just  cause." 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1843,  Almonte,  the 
Mexican  Minister  at  Washington,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Upshur,  Secretary  of  State  : — 

"But  if,  contrary  to  the  hopes  and  wishes  entertained 
by  the  government  of  the  undersigned  for  the  preservation 
of  the   good    understanding   and   harmony  which   should 
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reign  between  the  two  neighboring  and  friendly  republics, 
the  United  States  should,  in  defiance  of  good  faith  and 
the  principles  of  justice  which  they  have  constantly  pro- 
claimed, commit  the  unheard-of  act  of  violence  of  ap- 
propriating to  themselves  an  integral  part  of  the  Mexican  • 
territory,  the  undersigned,  in  the  name  of  his  nation,  and 
now  for  them,  protests  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against 
such  an  aggression  ;  and  he  moreover  declares,  by  express 
order  of  his  government,  that  on  sanction  being  given  by 
the  Executive  of  the  Union  to  the  incorporation  of  Texas 
into  the  United  States,  he  will  consider  his  mission  ended, 
seeing  that,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  will  have  learned, 
the  Mexican  goveryiment  is  resolved  to  declare  war  as  soon  as 
it  receives  intimation  of  such  an  act." 

But  President  Tyler  and  the  Democratic  party, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Whigs,  North  as  well  as  South, 
wanted  Texas,  and  the  negotiations  went  on  in 
spite  of  the  announcement  from  Mexico  that  annexa- 
tion meant  war,  and  would  be  regarded  as  a  declara- 
tion of  actual  hostilities  with  that  country.  Texas 
imposed  a  condition  as  a  prerequisite  to  annexation, 
from  which  Mr.  Tyler  shrank,  and  which  implied 
more  than  even  Mr.  Calhoun  considered  at  all  in- 
volved in  the  acquisition  of  Texas.  This  was  that 
"  Should  the  President  of  Texas  accede  to  the  propo- 
sition of  annexation,  would  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and 
before  it  shall  be  ratified  and  receive  the  final  action 
of  the  other  branches  of  both  Governments,  in  case 
Texas  should  desire  it,  or  with  her  consent,  order 
such  number  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  such  necessary  points  or  places  upon 
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the  territory  or  borders  of  Texas  or  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  protect  her  against 
foreign  aggression  ?"  That  is,  Texas  was  not  willing 
to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  in  her  exhausted 
and  exposed  condition  unless  the  United  States 
would,  from  the  outset,  and  in  all  the  preliminary 
steps,  go  to  her  protection  and  assume  her  war 
with  Mexico. 

The  unwilling  consent  was  at  last  wrung  out  of 
Mr.  Tyler  in  these  words  from  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the 
Texas  Commissioners,  Henderson  and  Van  Zandt, 
April  11,  1844  :— 

"Gentlemen, — The  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Van 
Zandt  to  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Upshur,  to 
which  you  have  called  my  attention,  dated  Washington,  17th 
January,  1844,  has  been  laid  before  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"  In  reply  to  it  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  say, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  been  instructed  to 
order  a  strong  naval  force  to  concentrate  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  to  meet  any  emergency ;  and  that  similar  orders 
have  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  move  the 
disposable  military  forces  on  our  south-western  frontier 
for  the  same  purpose.  Should  the  exigency  arise  to  which 
you  refer  in  your  note  to  Mr.  Upshur,  I  am  further  di- 
rected by  the  President  to  say,  that  during  the  pendency 
of  the  treaty  of  annexation  he  would  deem  it  his  duty  to 
use  all  the  means  placed  within  his  power,  by  the  Consti- 
tution, to  protect  Texas  from  all  foreign  invasion.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  etc." 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  by  order 
of  President  Tyler,  General  Taylor  was  sent  imme- 
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diately  to  the  border  of  Louisiana,  and  a  force  called 
the  corps  or  army  of  observation  centered  under 
him  near  the  Sabine  River.  The  instructions  to 
Taylor  at  this  juncture  were  not  very  definite,  and 
merely  indicated  that  he  should  protect  Texas  from 
Mexican  invasion  during  the  negotiations  for  annexa- 
tion. This  order  to  General  Taylor  was  issued 
towards  the  last  of  April  (27th),  and  he  was  in- 
structed to  keep  the  Administration  confidentially 
informed  of  the  condition  of  affairs.  Before  this,  on 
the  15th  of  the  same  month,  and  three  days  after  a 
treaty  of  annexation  had  been  signed  at  Washing- 
ton, Commodore  David  Conner,  of  the  Home  Squad- 
ron, was  ordered  to  show  his  vessels  before  Vera 
Cruz  occasionally,  and  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 
The  treaty  submitted  to  the  Senate  was  rejected  by 
that  body  on  the  8th  of  June,  1844,  and  thus  mat- 
ters remained  until  after  the  Presidential  election. 
The  great  Democratic  cry  of  the  campaign  had  been 
"  Texas  and  64°  40',  or  all  of  Oregon  or  nothing," 
and  the  result  indicated  the  desire  of  the  majority 
of  the  people,  it  was  held.  At  all  events,  the  mat- 
ter was  again  brought  forward,  and  was  this  time 
successful. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1845,  the  representatives 
of  Texas,  in  convention,  accepted  the  treaty  of  an- 
nexation, and  adopted  a  State  constitution ;  and,  on 
the  29th  of  December,  of  that  year,  she  was  admitted 
to  be  a  State  of  the  Union.  Before  this  point  had 
been  reached,  the  force  under  Taylor  had  been 
considerably  augmented,  and,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
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Mr.    Marcy  had    written   to    him    confidentially   as 
follows  : — 

"Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  cause  the 
forces  now  under  your  command,  and  those  which  may 
be  assigned  to  it,  to  be  put  into  a  position  where  they 
may  most  promptly  and  efficiently  act  in  defense  of  Texas, 
in  the  event  it  shall  become  necessary  or  proper  to  em- 
ploy them  for  that  purpose.  The  information  received 
by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  warrants  the  be- 
lief that  Texas  will  shortly  accede  to  the  terms  of  annex- 
ation. As  soon  as  the  Texas  Congress  shall  have  given 
its  consent  to  annexation,  and  a  convention  shall  assemble 
and  accept  the  terms  offered  in  the  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress, Texas  will  then  be  regarded  by  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment here,  so  far  a  part  of  the  United  States  as  to  be 
entitled  from  this  Government  to  defense  and  protection 
from  foreign  invasion  and  Indian  incursions.  The  troops 
under  your  command  will  be  placed  and  kept  in  readiness 
to  perform  this  duty. 

"In  the  letter  addressed  to  you  from  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office,  of  the  21st  of  March,  you  were  instructed 
to  hold  a  portion  of  the  troops  under  your  immediate 
command  in  readiness  to  move  into  Texas  under  certain 
contingencies,  and  upon  further  orders  from  this  depart- 
ment. In  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  the  two  governments  mutually  stipulated  to  use 
all  the  means  in  their  power  to  maintain  peace  and  har- 
mony among  the  Indian  nations  inhabiting  the  lands  on 
their  borders,  and  to  restrain  by  force  any  hostilities  and 
incursions  by  these  nations  within  their  respective  bound- 
aries, so  that  the  one  would  not  suffer  the  Indians 
within  its  limits  to  attack,  in  any  manner  whatever,  the 
citizens  of  the  other,  or  the  Indians  residing  upon  the 
territories  of  the  other.  The  obligations  which,  in  this 
respect,  are  due  to  Mexico  by  this  treaty,  are  due  also  to 
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Texas.  Should  the  Indians  residing  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  either  by  themselves  or  associated  with 
others,  attempt  any  hostile  movements  in  regard  to  Texas, 
it  will  be  your  duty  to  employ  the  troops  under  your  com- 
mand to  repel  and  chastise  them,  and  for  this  purpose  you 
will  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  military  posts 
on  the  upper  Red  River  (although  not  under  your  imme- 
diate command),  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Texan 
authorities,  make  such  movements  and  take  such  position 
within  the  limits  of  Texas  as,  in  your  judgment,  may  be 
necessary.  You  are  also  directed  to  open  immediate  cor- 
respondence with  the  authorities  of  Texas,  and  with  any 
diplomatic  agent  of  the  United  States  (if  one  should  be 
residing  therein),  with  a  view  to  information  and  advice 
in  respect  to  the  common  Indian  enemy,  as  well  as  to  any 
foreign  power.  This  communication  and  consultation 
with  the  Texan  authorities,  etc.,  are  directed  with  a  view 
to  enable  you  to  avail  yourself  of  the  superior  local 
knowledge  they  may  possess,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  you,  or  any  portion  of  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  orders  of  any  functionary  not  in  the 
regular  line  of  command  above  you. 

"Should  the  territories  of  Texas  be  invaded  by  a  for- 
eign power,  and  you  shall  receive  certain  intelligence 
through  "her  functionaries  of  that  fact,  after  her  conven- 
tion shall  have  acceded  to  the  terms  of  annexation  con- 
tained in  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  you  will  at  once  employ,  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner your  judgment  may  dictate,  the  forces  under  your 
command,  for  the  defense  of  these  territories  and  to  expel 
the  invaders. 

"It  is  supposed  here  that,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
repelling  a  common  Indian  enemy,  as  above  provided  for, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  that  you  should  march  across  the 
Sabine  or  upper  Red  River  (at  least  in  the  first  instance) 
with   more    than    the    particular    troops    which    you  were 
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desired  in  the  instructions  before  referred  to,  of  the  21st 
March,  to  hold  in  immediate  readiness  for  the  field,  but  it 
is  not  intended  to  restrict  you  positively  to  that  particular 
amount  of  force.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  emer- 
gency, you  may  add  any  other  corps,  or  any  number  of 
companies  within  your  department  deemed  necessary,  be- 
ginning with  those  nearest  at  hand ;  and,  in  the  contin- 
gency of  a  foreign  invasion  of  Texas,  as  above  specified, 
other  regiments  from  a  distance  may  be  ordered  to 
report  to  you." 

On  the  15th  of  June  another  communication  to 
General  Taylor  from  the  War  Department  ordered 
him  to  advance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  or  some 
point  he  might  prefer,  with  a  view  to  embarking  for 
the  western  border  of  Texas  whenever  that  State 
took  the  necessary  steps  as  to  annexation.  He  was 
to  take  a  position  on  the  Rio  Grande,  or  at  some 
suitable  point  near  it,  to  protect  what  would  then  be 
the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States ;  but  his 
operations  were  to  be  of  a  strictly  defensive  char- 
acter, it  was  held,  avoiding  offense  to  Mexico,  At 
the  same  time  orders  were  issued  from  the  Navy 
Department  to  Commodore  Conner,  on  the  Gulf,  and 
to  Commodore  Sloat,  on  the  Pacific,  to  be  ready  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  "Government." 

General  Taylor  had  been  instructed  to  put  him- 
self in  communication  with  the  authorities  of  Texas, 
and  with  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
there.  Accordingly,  towards  the  last  of  June,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson, 
Minister  to  Texas,  advising  him  to  land  his  troops 
at   Corpus  Christi,  at  the  mouth  of  the   Nueces,  at 
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the  same  time  informing  him  that  the  country  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  really 
disputed  territory. 

On  the  7th  of  July  Texas  asked  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  her  territory  by  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  this  information  reached  Taylor 
he  at  once  sailed  from  New  Orleans  for  Aranzas  Bay 
with  fifteen  hundred  troops.  On  the  25th  he  reached 
St.  Joseph's  Island,  and  soon  afterwards  transferred 
his  small  army  to  Corpus  Christi,  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Nueces. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  Secretary  Marcy  wrote 
to  Taylor  as  follows  : — 

"The  information  hitherto  received  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  Mexico,  and  the  measures  she  may  adopt,  does 
not  enable  the  Administration  here  to  give  you  more  ex- 
plicit instructions  in  regard  to  your  movements  than  those 
which  have  been  already  forwarded  to  you.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Mexico  is  making  efforts  to  assem- 
ble a  large  army  on  the  frontier  of  Texas,  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  its  territory  and  holding  forcible  possession 
of  it.  Of  their  movements  you  are  doubtless  advised, 
and  we  trust  have  taken,  or  early  will  take,  prompt  and 
efficient  steps  to  meet  and  repel  any  such  hostile  incursion. 
Should  Mexico  assemble  a  large  body  of  troops  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  cross  it  with  a  considerable  force,  such  a 
movement  must  be  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  You  will, 
of  course,  use  all  the  authority  which  has  been  or  may  be 
given  you,  to  meet  such  a  state  of  things.  Texas  must 
be  protected  from  hostile  invasion,  and  for  that  purpose 
you  will,  of  course,  employ,  to  the  utmost  extent,  all  the 
means  you  possess  or  can  command. 
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"  An  order  has  been  this  day  issued  for  sending  one 
thousand  more  men  into  Texas,  to  join  those  under  your 
command.  When  the  existing  orders  are  carried  into 
eifect  you  will  have  with  you  a  force  of  four  thousand 
men  of  the  regular  army.  We  are  not  enabled  to  judge 
what  auxiliary  force  can,  upon  an  emergency,  be  brought 
together  from  Texas;  and,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
you  are  authorized  to  accept  volunteers  from  the  States 
of  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  and  even  from  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  Should  Mexico  declare  war, 
or  commence  hostilities  by  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  with 
a  considerable  force,  you  are  instructed  to  lose  no  time  in 
giving  information  to  the  authorities  of  each  or  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  States,  as  to  the  number  of  volunteers 
you  may  want  from  them  respectively.  Should  you  require 
troops  from  any  of  these  States,  it  would  be  important  to 
have  them  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It  is  not  doubted 
that  at  least  two  regiments  from  New  Orleans,  and  one 
from  Mobile,  could  be  obtained  and  expeditiously  brought 
into  the  field.  You  will  cause  it  to  be  known  in  these 
places,  what  number  and  description  of  troops  you  desire 
to  receive  from  them  in  the  contemplated  emergency.  The 
authorities  of  these  States  will  be  apprised  that  you  are 
authorized  to  receive  volunteers  from  them,  and  you  may 
calculate  that  they  will  promptly  join  you  when  it  is  made 
known  that  their  services  are  required.  Arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  camp  equipage  for  the  auxiliary  troops  that  you 
may  require  will  be  sent  forward,  subject  to  your  orders. 
You  will  so  dispose  of  them  as  to  be  most  available  in 
case  they  should  be  needed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
due  regard  to  their  safety  and  preservation.  Orders  have 
been  issued  to  the  naval  force  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
co-operate  with  you.  You  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  hold 
communication  with  the  commanders  of  our  national  ves- 
sels in  your  vicinity,  and  avail  yourself  of  any  assistance 
that  can   be  derived  from   their  co-operation.     The  Lex- 
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ington  is  ordered  into  service  as  a  transport-ship,  and  will 
sail  in  a  few  days  from  New  York,  with  a  detachment  of 
United  States  troops  for  Corpus  Christi.  She  will  be 
employed  as  the  exigency  of  the  public  service  may 
require.  In  order  to  keep  up  a  proper  communication 
between  the  army  in  Texas  and  the  United  States,  the 
On-ka-hy-e,  the  Harney,  and  the  Dolphin  will  be  put  into 
service  as  soon  as  they  can  be  made  ready,  as  dispatch- 
vessels,  to  convey  intelligence,  supplies,  etc.  You  will 
avail  yourself  of  these  vessels,  and  all  other  proper  means, 
to  keep  the  Government  here  advised  of  your  operations 
and  the  state  of  things  in  Texas  and  Mexico." 

Two  days  later  a  circular  letter  was  sent  from 
the  War  Department  to  the  governors  of  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  and  still  a  little  later  to 
those  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  notifying  them 
of  the  requisitions  which  would  be  made  upon  them, 
and  of  the  authority  of  the  commander  of  the  troops 
in  Texas  to  call  upon  them  as  the  emergency  should 
demand.  On  the  30th  of  August  Mr.  Marcy  again 
wrote : — 

"The  instructions  heretofore  issued,  enjoin  upon  you 
to  defend  Texas  from  invasion  and  Indian  hostilities; 
and  should  Mexico  invade  it,  you  will  employ  all  your 
forces  to  repulse  the  invaders,  and  drive  all  Mexican 
troops  beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  Should  you  judge  the 
forces  under  your  command  inadequate,  you  will  not  fail 
to  draw  sufficient  auxiliary  aid  from  Texas,  and,  if  there 
be  need,  from  the  States,  pursuant  to  your  previous  in- 
structions. It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  on  your  notifi- 
cation, volunteer  troops,  to  the  number  you  may  require, 
will  rally  with  alacrity  to  your  standard.  You  have  been 
advised  that  the  assembling  of  a  large  Mexican  army  on 
the  borders  of  Texas,  and  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  with  a 
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considerable  force,  will  be  regarded  by  the  Executive  here 
as  an  invasion  of  the  United  States  and  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  An  attempt  to  cross  that  river  with 
such  a  force  will  also  be  considered  in  the  same  light. 
There  may  be  other  acts  on  the  part  of  Mexico  which 
would  put  an  end  to  the  relations  of  peace  between  that 
republic  and  the  United  States.  Should  depredations  be 
committed  on  our  commerce  by  her  public  armed  vessels 
or  privateers,  acting  under  authority,  this  will  constitute 
a  state  of  war. 

"Orders  have  been  issued  to  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Gulf,  to  furnish  you  with  information 
of  any  hostile  proceedings  of  Mexico,  and  the  state  of 
things  in  that  republic.  You  will  embrace  every  occa- 
sion that  may  present,  to  forward  to  the  commanders  of 
these  vessels  such  intelligence  as  you  may  possess  concern- 
ing the  movements  of  the  military  forces  and  the  state  of 
things  in  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  to  suggest  to  them  such 
assistance  and  co-operation  as  you  may  desire  to  receive. 

"In  case  of  war,  either  declared  or  made  manifest  by 
hostile  acts,  your  main  object  will  be  the  protection  of 
Texas ;  but  the  pursuit  of  this  object  will  not  necessarily 
confine  your  action  within  the  territory  of  Texas.  Mexico 
having  thus  commenced  hostilities,  you  may,  in  your  dis- 
cretion, should  you  have  sufficient  force,  and  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  do  so,  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  disperse  or  capture 
the  forces  assembling  to  invade  Texas,  defeat  the  junction 
of  troops  uniting  for  that  purpose,  drive  them  from  their 
positions  on  either  side  of  that  river,  and,  if  deemed  prac- 
ticable and  expedient,  take  and  hold  possession  of  Mata- 
moras  and  other  places  in  the  country.  I  scarcely  need  to 
say  that  enterprises  of  this  kind  are  only  to  be  ventured  on 
under  circumstances  presenting  a  fair  prospect  of  success." 

In  the  two  following  extracts  from  letters  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  bearing  date  October  16,  1845,  and 
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January  13,  1846,  are  to  be  found  some  matters  as  to 
a  change  of  location,  and  finally  a  positive  order  for 
the  army  to  march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  all  bearing 
upon  the  question  of   responsibility  for  the  war : — 

"  Ought  your  present  position  to  be  changed  ?  the 
forces  which  are,  or  soon  will  be,  assembled  under  your 
command  be  kept  together  or  divided  ?  and,  if  divided, 
what  positions  are  to  be  taken,  and  how  are  they  to  be  di- 
vided ?  These  are  questions  which  must  be,  in  a  measure, 
left  to  your  judgment,  or,  at  least,  the  decision  upon  them 
here,  if  there  be  time,  will  be  influenced,  in  no  inconsid- 
erable degree,  by  the  information  and  views  which  you 
may  furnish  the  Department.  You  need  not,  therefore, 
wait  for  directions  from  Washington  to  carry  out  what  you 
may  deem  proper  to  be  done.  Upon  all  the  points  above 
enumerated,  and  others  not  suggested,  your  reports  and 
views  in  full  are  desired,  not  only  with  reference  to  the 
continuance  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  but  in  the  contingency  of  your 
selecting,  or  being  directed  to  take,  a  position  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  near  its  mouth,  or  places  above, 
or  even  in  the  event  of  open  hostilities.  It  is  expected 
that  the  officers  of  the  engineer  and  topographical  corps, 
who  have  been  sent  into  Texas,  will  examine  as  far  as 
practicable,  under  your  direction,  the  country,  with  a  view 
to  selecting  eligible  positions  for  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary occupation,  for  depots  of  supplies,  arms,  and  muni- 
tions of  war. 

"  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  sea-coast,  or,  at 
least,  that  part  of  it  which  will  be  likely  to  be  visited 
by  our  vessels  in  aid  of  any  contemplated  military  opera- 
tions, should  be  better  known  here  than  it  now  is;  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  several  rivers  M'hich  may  pre- 
sent obstacles  to  the  movements  of  our  forces,  or  furnish 
facilities  for  transporting  supplies.     You  are  requested  to 
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avail  yourself  of  all  proper  occasions,  and  employ  the 
means  you  possess  to  collect  information  in  regard  to 
matters,  and  forward  it  to  this  department." 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  instruct  you  to 
advance  and  occupy,  with  the  troops  under  your  com- 
mand, positions  on  or  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  conveniently  done  with  refer- 
ence to  the  season  and  the  routes  by  which  your  move- 
ments must  be  made.  From  the  views  heretofore  pre- 
sented to  this  department  it  is  presumed  Point  Isabel  will 
be  considered  by  you  an  eligible  position.  This  point,  or 
some  one  near  it,  and  points  opposite  Matamoras  and  Mier, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Laredo,  are  suggested  for  your  con- 
sideration ;  but  you  are  left  to  your  better  knowledge  to 
determine  the  post  or  posts  which  you  are  to  occupy,  as 
well  as  the  question  of  dividing  your  forces  with  a  view 
to  occupying  two  or  more  positions. 

"  In  the  positions  you  may  take  in  carrying  out  these 
instructions,  and  other  movements  that  may  be  made,  the 
use  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  may  be  very  convenient,  if  not 
necessary.  Should  you  attempt  to  exercise  the  right 
which  the  United  States  have,  in  common  with  Mexico, 
to  the  free  navigation  of  this  river,  it  is  probable  that 
Mexico  would  interpose  resistance.  You  will  not  attempt 
to  enforce  this  right  without  further  instructions. 

"  You  are  requested  to  report  to  this  department, 
without  delay,  what  means  you  may  require,  if  any,  be- 
yond those  you  now  possess,  to  enforce  and  maintain  our 
common  right  to  navigate  this  river,  as  well  as  your  views 
of  the  importance  of  this  right  in  the  defense  and  pro- 
tection of  the  State  of  Texas. 

"It  is  not  designed,  in  our  present  relations  with 
Mexico,  that  you  should  treat  her  as  an  enemy;  but, 
should  she  assume  that  character  by  a  declaration  of  war, 
or  an  open  act  of  hostility  towards  us,  you  will   not  act 
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merely  on  the  defensive,  if  your  relative  means  enable  you 
to  do  otherwise. 

"Since  instructions  were  given  you  to  draw  aid  from 
Texas,  in  case  you  should  deem  it  necessary,  the  relations 
between  that  State  and  the  United  States  have  undergone 
some  modification.  Texas  is  now  fully  incorporated  into 
our  union  of  States,  and  you  are  hereby  authorized  by  the 
President  to  make  a  requisition  upon  the  executive  of  that 
State  for  such  of  its  militia  force  as  may  be  needed  to 
repel  invasion  or  to  secure  the  country  against  appre- 
hended invasion." 

In  the  meantime  General  Taylor  had  not  been 
idle.  By  November,  1845,  four  thousand  regular 
troops  had  been  gathered  at  Corpus  Christi,  includ- 
ing the  Second  Regiment  of  five  hundred  and 
ninety-six  dragoons,  and  every  possible  exertion  had 
been  made  to  carry  out  the  instructions  and  designs  of 
the  "  Government."  General  Taylor  communicated 
his  opinions  without  reserve  to  the  War  Department, 
and,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  selected  letters 
to  the  Adjutant-General  at  Washington,  how  far  his 
views  influenced  the  course  of  the  Administration 
at  the  outset.  These  letters  also  present  a  suf- 
ficiently full  account  of  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the 
army  during  its  seven  months'  encampment  at  Cor- 
pus Christi,  as  the  "Army  of  Occupation": — 

"Head-quarters  First  Military  Department,") 

"  New  Orleans,  La.,  July  20,  1845.      / 

"  Sir, — I  respectfully  acknowledge  your  communica- 
tion of  July  8th,  covering  the  instructions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  of  the  same  date,  relative  to  the  Mexican 
settlements  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Those  in- 
structions  will    be   closely  obeyed ;    and  the   Department 
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may  rest  assured  that  I  will  take  no  step  to  interrupt  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
I  am  gratified  at  receiving  these  instructions,  as  they 
confirm  my  views,  previously  communicated,  in  regard  to 
the  proper  line  to  be  occupied  at  present  by  our  troops. 
"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 
"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

"Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  "I 
"Steamship  Alabama,  Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  July  28,  1845.      / 

"  Sir, — I  respectfully  report  my  arrival  at  this  place 
on  the  25th  instant,  with  eight  companies  of  the  Third 
Infantry,  it  having  been  found  necessary  to  leave  two 
companies  of  that  regiment  to  be  brought  over  in  other 
transports. 

"  The  troops  are  temporarily  established  on  St.  Joseph's 
Island.  I  am  waiting  the  report  of  a  boat  expedition 
sent  to  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  before  I  determine  on  the  site 
of  an  encampment.  I  hope  to  receive  the  necessary  in- 
formation in  the  course  of  the  day,  when  I  shall  imme- 
diately commence  the  removal  of  the  Third  Infantry  to 
the  point  selected.  The  position  will  probably  be  'Live 
Oak  Point,'  in  Aransas  Bay,  some  ten  miles  from  our 
present  position.  I  am  very  anxious  to  establish  myself 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces,  but  the  extreme  shoalness 
of  the  water  will,  I  fear,  present  an  insuperable  obstacle, 
unless  we  can  procure  lighters  of  much  lighter  draught 
than  those  we  have  at  present. 

"The  difficulties  of  effecting  a  debarkation  on  this 
coast,  and  of  establishing  depots  for  supplying  the  army, 
are  much  greater  than  I  anticipated,  and  will  render  our 
operations  at  once  embarrassing  and  expensive.  Between 
Pass  Cavello  and  Brazos  Santiago  there  is  no  entrance  for 
vessels  drawing  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet ;  and 
the  prevailing  winds  render  the    operation   of  lightening 
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extremely  uncertain  and  hazardous.  We  have  been  favored 
with  fine  weather,  and  should  it  continue,  the  other  trans- 
ports, which  may  now  be  expected,  will  be  enabled  to 
discharge  without  difficulty. 

'  "  We  had  a  very  favorable  run  from  New  Orleans,  and 
I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  health  of  the  command  was 
greatly  improved  by  the  voyage.  The  eight  companies 
have  scarcely  any  sickness  at  this  time, 

"  The  day  before  leaving  New  Orleans,  I  received  from 
Major  Donelson  a  communication  dated  at  Austin,  on  the 
7th  of  July,  informing  me  that  the  convention  had  unani- 
mously accepted  the  proposition  of  annexation,  and  sug- 
gested that  two  companies  should  be  posted  at  Austin.  I 
still  deem  it  best  to  concentrate  my  force  until  our  rela- 
tions with  Mexico  shall  become  settled,  and  until  the 
country  can  be  examined,  and  the  best  mode  of  supply 
ascertained. 

"I  hear  nothing  important  from  the  Mexican  frontier. 
Some  Indian  depredations  are  committed  from  time  to 
time  near  Corpus  Christi,  and  will  claim  my  first  atten- 
tion after  I  can  get  established. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Z.  Taylor, 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  \ 
"  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  August  15,  1845.      j 

"Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  by  New  Or- 
leans papers  of  the  7th  instant,  I  have  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  preparatory  steps  taken  by  Mexico  towards 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States.  I  shall 
spare  no  exertions  to  meet  suitably  this  probable  change 
in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries;  and  the  addi- 
tional force  ordered  to  join  me,  as  announced  in  your 
communication  of  July  30th,  will,  I  trust,  enable  me  to 
do    something    more    than    maintain    a    merely    defensive 
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attitude  on  the  Nueces.  This  will  depend  upon  the  demon- 
strations made  by  Mexico  along  the  Rio  Grande,  in  regard 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  War  has  solicited  a  report.  I 
am  enabled  to  say,  upon  information  which  is  regarded  as 
authentic,  that  General  Arista  was  to  leave  Monterey  on 
the  4th  of  this  month  for  Matamoras,  with  one  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  five  hundred  being  cavalry.  I  learn, 
from  the  same  source,  that  there  are  five  hundred  regular 
troops  at  Matamoras.  In  regard  to  the  force  at  other 
points  on  the  Rio  Grande,  except  the  militia  of  the 
country,  I  have  no  information ;  nor  do  I  hear  that  the 
reported  concentration  at  Matamoras  is  for  any  purpose 
of  invasion.  I  have  but  just  arrived  at  this  place,  and 
hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  be  able  to  obtain  more  full  and 
precise  intelligence  concerning  the  movements  of  the 
Mexicans. 

"  I  shall  not  fail  to  communicate  promptly  to  the  De- 
partment all  such  intelligence  upon  which  I  think  reliance 
can  be  placed. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A,,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  \ 
"Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  August  30,  1845.      f 

"Sir, — I  respectfully  report  the  arrival  at  this  post 
of  seven  companies  of  the  Seventh  Infantry,  under  Major 
Brown,  and  two  companies  of  volunteer  artillery,  under 
Major  Gaily.  Major  Seawell's  company,  I  am  informed, 
was  ordered  back  to  Baton  Rouge,  by  General  Gaines,  and 
some  small  detachments  of  that  regiment  were  also  left 
at  several  posts.  I  have  retained  one  company  as  a  guard 
for  the  depot  at  St.  Joseph's  Island. 

"The  battalion  of  volunteer  artillery  has  a  fine  battery 
of  eight  pieces,  two  twelves  and  six  sixes,  completely 
equipped  in   every  respect.     The  officers  are  zealous,  and 
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the  men  seem  to  be  quite  well  instructed  in  their  duties. 
In  case  of  need,  I  look  for  some  valuable  services  from 
this  battalion. 

"I  have  just  received  a  communication  from  President 
Jones,  under  date  of  the  23d  instant,  notifying  me  that  he 
had  taken  preparatory  steps  towards  organizing  a  volun- 
teer force  of  one  thousand  men  to  assist  me,  if  necessary. 
This  matter  will  form  the  subject  of  a  special  communi- 
cation to  your  office  in  a  few  days. 

"  Apprehending  that  the  erroneous  impressions  current 
in  New  Orleans  in  regard  to  our  situation  might  induce 
General  Gaines  to  order  the  muster  of  a  battalion  or 
brigade  of  infantry,  I  addressed  a  communication  to  his 
staff  officer  by  the  steamship  Alabama,  expressing  my 
thanks  for  the  re-enforcement  of  the  volunteer  battalion  of 
artillery,  but  with  the  hope  that  no  more  volunteers  would 
be  sent  without  a  requisition  from  me.  That  communi- 
cation will  reach  New  Orleans  to-night  or  to-morrow, 
in  time,  I  trust,  to  stop  the  employment  of  any  more 
volunteers. 

"  We  have  no  news  from  the  Rio  Grande.  Idle  stories 
are  brought  in  from  that  quarter,  but  with  the  means  of 
accurate  information  which  we  now  possess,  I  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  them. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Z.  Taylor, 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  \ 
"Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  August  15,  1845.      J 

"Sir, — I  have  deferred,  perhaps  too  long,  making  a 
report  of  my  operations  since  arriving  on  this  coast ;  but 
I  have  been  unwilling  to  speak  only  of  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  establishment  of  my  force;  and  such  and  so  many 
have  been  those  difficulties  that,  not  until  this  moment, 
have  I  been  able  to  report  any  thing  satisfactory  in  regard 
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to  our  movements.  After  a  careful  examination  (for  the 
most  part  personal)  of  Aransas  and  Corpus  Christi  Bays, 
I  have  settled  upon  this  point  west  of  the  Nueces  River, 
as  the  most  favorable  for  present  occupation,  and  have 
pushed  forward  the  troops  and  supplies  as  rapidly  as  our 
means  of  transportation  would  permit.  I  am  now  enabled 
to  report  that  the  artillery,  the  Third  Infantry,  and  seven 
companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  are  in  position  here, 
well  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions.  One  more 
company  of  the  Fourth  (left  temporarily  at  St.  Joseph's 
Island)  will  join  in  a  day  or  two.  Some  works  of  de- 
fense are  in  progress ;  and  if  I  succeed  in  procuring  some 
light  guns  from  the  sloop-of-war  ^S*^.  Marys  (for  the  field 
battery  has  not  yet  arrived),  I  shall  feel  able  to  maintain 
my  position  against  any  Mexican  force  that  can  be  brought 
against  it.  The  arrival  of  Graham's  companies  of  the 
Fourth,  of  the  Second  Dragoons,  and  Seventh  Infantry, 
will  doubtless  enable  me  to  assume  an  oflfensive  attitude, 
should  it  become  expedient. 

"  Our  last  mail  (which  was  saved  with  difficulty  from 
the  wreck  of  a  schooner  on  the  13th  instant)  brought 
your  communications  of  July  28th  and  30th,  the  latter 
inclosing  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  same 
date.  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  my  measures  thus 
far  have  met  the  approbation  of  the  Government  and 
General-in-chief,  and  particularly  to  find  that  I  have  but 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  President  in  taking  up  a 
position  west  of  the  Nueces. 

"  I  have  determined  to  establish  my  depot,  for  the 
present,  on  the  point  of  St.  Joseph's  Island,  whence  sup- 
plies can  be  thrown  either  into  Corpus  Christi  or  Aransas 
Bay,  as  may  become  necessary.  Owing  to  the  shoalness  of 
the  water  between  the  two  bays,  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  supplies  has  been  attended  with  much  delay 
and  expense.  Instructions  have  been  given  to  the  quar- 
termaster  in  New  Orleans  to  procure  transports  adapted 
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to  our  purpose,  on  the  arrival  of  which  our  supplies  can 
be  thrown  forward  with  facility  and  economy. 

"Nothing  has  been  heard  from  the  Second  Dragoons 
since  they  marched  from  Fort  Jesup,  except  a  rumor 
(which  I  really  hope  may  prove  unfounded)  that  Colonel 
Twiggs  has  been  taken  sick,  and  was  forced  to  turn 
back.  I  am  very  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  this  regiment, 
as  its  services  are  greatly  needed  for  outposts  and  recon- 
noissances.  I  shall  dispatch  an  express  to  communicate 
with  the  regiment,  and  ascertain  its  position  and  condition. 

"Graham's  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  were 
daily  expected  in  New  Orleans  at  the  last  advices,  and 
will,  doubtless,  sail  about  the  same  time  with  the  Seventh 
Infantry.  I  shall  bring  all  the  infantry  to  this  point 
except  a  suitable  guard  for  the  depot  in  ray  rear,  and 
probably  all  the  cavalry  also,  as  I  do  not  deem  it  prudent 
to  detach  in  our  existing  relations  with  Mexico. 

"I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  troops 
are  more  healthy  than  could  reasonably  be  expected,  con- 
sidering their  great  exposure  and  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  water  on  the  coast.  The  prevalent  complaints  are  not 
at  all  serious,  and  the  command  is,  perhaps,  more  healthy 
than  it  would  have  been  had  it  remained  at  Fort  Jesup 
and  vicinity. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligations  to 
these  officers  for  valuable  assistance  which  they  have 
extended  to  us,  and  for  the  assurances  of  support  and 
co-operation. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  \ 
"  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  August  16,  1845.      j 

"Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  arrival  at  this 

place,  in  obedience  to  the  special  instructions  from  the  War 
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Department,  of  which  you  have  already  been  apprised 
by  my  letter  of  July  20th  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  Marine. 

"One  company  of  artillery  and  a  brigade  of  infantry 
are  now  in  position  here,  and  will  soon  be  re-enforced  by 
seven  companies  of  dragoons  and  an  additional  regiment 
of  infantry. 

"  You  have  undoubtedly  received  intelligence  of  the 
hostile  steps  taken  by  Mexico,  and  the  probable  declara- 
tion of  war  against  us  by  that  power.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  do  not  deem  it  prudent  to  detach  any  por- 
tion of  my  force  at  present,  and  it  is  the  ])rincipal  object 
of  this  communication  to  recommend  that  any  volunteers 
or  spies  now  in  the  service  of  Texas  be  continued  in  em- 
ployment, should  you  consider  it  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  the  frontier.  If  you  concur  in  this  view,  I  will,  at 
your  instance,  dispatch  an  officer  to  muster  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  any  companies  which  you  may  desig- 
nate as  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  frontier,  to 
conform  in  numbers  and  organization  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Should  such  musters  be  made,  I  will 
recommend  that  the  officers  and  men,  while  in  service, 
continue  to  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  which  they  have 
drawn  from  the  Texan  Government. 

"  My  presence,  and  that  of  my  command,  is  now  im- 
peratively required  on  this  frontier.  When  our  relations 
with  Mexico  and  the  state  of  the  service  in  this  quarter 
shall  permit  my  absence,  I  will  take  great  pleasure  in 
proceeding  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  conferring  with 
you  personally  in  relation  to  the  proper  dispositions  to  be 
made  for  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  frontier. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor. 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"His   Excellency,    Anson   Jones,   President    of   Texas,    Wash- 
ington, Texas." 
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"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  1 
"Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  August  26,  1845.      / 

"Sir, — I  respectfully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communications  of  August  6th  and  9th,  the  former  by 
the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Ringgold,  who  arrived  here  yes- 
terday. A  duplicate  of  the  dispatch  of  the  6th  has  also 
been  received  by  mail,  as  well  as  general  orders  numbers 
37  and  38. 

"  In  regard  to  employing  volunteers  from  Texas,  you 
will  perceive  that  I  have,  in  part,  anticipated  the  wishes 
of  the  Government  in  my  letter  of  the  16th  instant  to 
President  Jones,  a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  you  on 
the  19th.  In  that  communication  I  looked  only  to  the 
defense  of  the  frontier  against  Indian  aggressions,  but  I 
shall  now  communicate  with  President  Jones,  and  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  volunteers  that  can  be  called  into 
service  in  case  of  an  invasion  by  Mexico,  and  shall  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  arm  and  employ  that  force  should 
the  safety  of  the  country  require  it.  I  feel  confident, 
however,  that  such  necessity  will  not  arise.  The  three 
companies  of  dragoons  from  Fort  Washita  will  aiford  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  country  about  Austin,  and  will,  I 
doubt  not,  enable  us  ultimately  to  dispense  even  with  the 
very  small,  irregular  force  now  in  service  in  that  quarter. 

"Judging  from  the  best  information  I  can  obtain  as 
to  the  future  wants  of  the  service  on  this  frontier,  looking 
more  particularly  to  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  of  the 
soil  of  Texas  by  Mexican  troops,  I  deem  the  force 
soon  to  be  under  my  orders — namely,  four  batteries  of  field 
artillery,  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  five  regiments  of 
infantry — to  be  fully  adequate  to  meet  any  crisis  that  may 
arise.  The  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  already  shipped 
are  ample  for  all  our  purposes,  unless,  indeed,  it  should 
become  necessary  to  invest  Matamoras,  in  which  case  a 
battering-train  of  heavier  caliber  would  be  required.  A 
moderate    supply   of   pontons  and   ponton  wagons    might 
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greatly  facilitate  any  active  operations  in  this  country, 
where  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  bridge  the  streams,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  timber. 

'■''  I  have  received  special  orders  numbers  66  and  68, 
assigning  officers  of  the  engineers,  topographical  engineers, 
and  ordnance  to  my  command ;  two  of  those  officers. 
Lieutenants  Scarritt  and  Kingsbury,  have  already  reported 
with  promptness.  Our  greatest  want  has  been,  and  still 
is,  a  strong  and  efficient  corps  of  quartermasters.  Captain 
Cross  was  necessarily  sent  with  the  dragoons,  though  under 
orders  from  his  own  department,  which  would  have 
retained  him  at  Fort  Jesup.  I  do  not  consider  him  as 
properly  belonging  to  my  command,  and  shall  relieve  him 
from  duty  on  the  arrival  of  the  dragoons.  We  shall  then 
have  four  regiments  in  camp  without  one  quartermaster 
on  duty  with  them.  I  am  informed  that  Captains  Myers 
and  Ketchum  have  been  ordered  to  join  me,  but  it  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  request  that,  in  addition  to  a 
proper  supply  of  captains,  a  field  officer  of  rank  and 
efficiency  be  dispatched  to  assume  direction  of  that  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  public  service. 

"  Five  companies  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  have  arrived 
at  St.  Joseph's  Island,  and  will  join  me  in  a  day  or  two. 
Graham's  companies  have  also  arrived,  and  we  have  reason 
to  expect  three  companies  from  Pensacola  in  a  few  days. 
Two  companies  of  volunteer  artillerists,  mustered  into 
service  by  General  Gaines,  have  reported  to  me  very 
unexpectedly ;  and  as  I  have  made  no  application  for  this 
force,  and  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  I  am  placed  in  a 
rather  embarrassing  situation.  As  they  are  now  here,  I 
think  it  best,  on  the  whole,  to  retain  them  for  a  short 
period,  perhaps  until  the  arrival  of  our  own  artillery, 
when  they  can  be  handsomely  discharged  and  sent  home. 

"  I  met  the  dragoons  at  San  Patricio  on  the  24th,  and 
was  much  pleased  with  their  efficient  condition.  They 
have   found  ample  supplies  of  forage  and  water,  and  the 
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horses  are  in  excellent  flesh,  most  of  them  being  now  fit 
for  any  service.  The  regiment  will  probably  join  me 
here  to-morrow. 

"  I  regret  to  learn  that  the  most  false  and  exaggerated 
rumors  have  prevailed  in  New  Orleans  in  relation  to 
reported  disasters  encountered  by  this  command.  These 
rumors  are  not  only  calculated  to  cause  much  pain  and 
anxiety  in  the  community,  but  also  to  entail  a  heavy  and 
needless  expense  upon  the  Government  in  procuring  the 
muster  of  volunteers,  etc.  I  beg  you  to  understand  that, 
even  with  the  small  force  originally  under  my  command, 
I  have  had  too  much  confidence  in  my  officers  and  men 
to  feel  any  apprehension  of  serious  disaster. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Z.  Taylor, 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  AVashington,  D.  C." 

"Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  "» 
"  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  September  6,  1845.      j 

"Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  a  confidential 
agent,  dispatched  some  days  since  to  Matamoras,  has  re- 
turned, and  reports  that  no  extraordinary  preparations  are 
going  forward  there ;  that  the  garrison  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  increased,  and  that  our  consul  is  of  opinion 
there  will  be  no  declaration  of  war.  A  decree  had  been 
issued,  prohibiting,  under  penalty  of  death,  any  communi- 
cation, by  writing,  across  the  frontier ;  a  precaution  which 
has  been  adopted  on  former  occasions,  and  caused,  no 
doubt,  by  our  presence  here.  Nothing  definite  can  be 
learned  in  relation  to  the  march  of  troops  from  the  in- 
terior. A  body  of  three  thousand  men  was  reported  in 
march  to  Matamoras,  but  the  information  is  too  vague  to 
merit  much  confidence.  The  agent,  who  is  intelligent, 
and  upon  whose  statements  a  good  deal  of  reliance  may,  I 
think,  be  safely  placed,  says  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  mingled  is  opposed  to  a  war  with  us,  and 
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that  if  war  be  declared,  the  frontier  departments  of 
Taniaulipas,  Coahuila,  and  Nuevo  Leon  will  probably  de- 
clare themselves  independent  of  the  central  government, 
and  establish  pacific  relations  with  us. 

"This  is  the  substance  of  the  information  brought 
from  Matamoras.  Notwithstanding  its  character,  I  shall 
not  relax  my  exertions  to  prepare  for  active  operations 
and  a  state  of  war  with  Mexico.  I  must  express  the  hope 
that  no  militia  force  will  be  ordered  to  join  me  without 
my  requisition  for  it.  I  am  entirely  confident  that  none 
will  be  required. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  \ 
"  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  September  14,  1845.      ) 

"  SiR^ — I  respectfully  acknowledge  the  following  com- 
munications from  the  Secretary  of  War,  one  of  August 
23d,  conveying  the  instructions  of  the  Department  in  rela- 
tion to  the  employment  of  volunteers  from  the  United 
States ;  one  of  August  26th,  inclosing  copies  of  circulars 
to  the  governors  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi ; 
and  two  of  August  30th,  giving  further  instructions  for 
my  government,  and  inclosing  copies  of  instructions  to 
Commodore  Conner,  and  of  a  letter  of  August  28th  to 
Major-General  Gaines;  also,  your  communications  of 
August  26th  and  30th,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  same  letter 
to  General  Gaines,  and  desiring  more  frequent  communi- 
cations from  my  head-quarters. 

"I  now  regret  that  I  suffered  the  interval  between 
July  28th  and  August  15th  to  elapse  without  making  any 
report  to  your  office  ;  but  I  was  incessantly  occupied  dur- 
ing that  time  in  examining  the  country,  and  afterwards 
in  making  an  establishment  at  this  point,  and  could  not 
have  reported  any  thing  important,  of  a  positive  nature, 
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until  my  arrival  here.     Could  I  have  imagined  the  possi- 
bility of  such  extravagant  rumors  as  prevailed  in  New  Or- 
leans, and,  above  all,  that  they  could  gain  credence  in  the 
public  mind,   when   the    same    means    of   communication 
brought  no   report   from  me,  I  would  certainly  have  ap- 
prised   the    Department,    by    every    opportunity,    of   our 
operations,  unimportant  as  they  might  have  seemed.     No 
intelligence,  worthy  of  credit,  was  received  from  the  Kio 
Grande,  until  just  before  my  report  of  August  15th.     Since 
that  date  I  have  kept  the  Department  advised,  at  short 
intervals,  of  our  situation  and  the  news  from  the  frontier. 
"  In    view    of   the    large    re-enforcements    of    regular 
troops  ordered  to  join  me,  I  can  not  believe  that  it  will 
become  necessary,  under  any  circumstances,  to  employ  vol- 
unteers from  the  United  States.     In  reply  to  my  communi- 
cation of  August  16th,  to  President  Jones,  a  copy  of  which 
was  forwarded  to  your  office,  the  President  indicated  a  few 
companies   of  rangers,   amounting  in   all   to   about   three 
hundred  men,  as  proper  to  be  mustered  into   service  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontier.     I  have  accordingly  given 
orders  for  the  muster  of  one  company  at  Austin  and  one 
at  Bexar.     A  company  at  this  place,  and  one  at  Goliad, 
are  designated  by  the  President,  and  will  be  mustered  when 
their  enrollment  is  completed.     Three  small  detachments, 
of  thirty  men  each,  are  to  be   considered  in  service,  but 
can  not,  from  their  position,  be  conveniently  mustered  at 
present.     It  will  be  recollected  that,  when  I  addressed  the 
President  of  Texas  on  this  subject,  I  could  not  anticipate 
the  transfer  of  dragoons  from  Fort  Washita  ;  and  although 
two  of  the  companies,  indicated  above,  might,  perhaps,  be 
dispensed  with,  I  think  it  best,  from  motives  of  policy,  to 
retain  them  for  three  months,  the  term  for  which  all  are 
to  be  mustered.     You  will  see  from  my  '  special   orders,' 
number  14,  that  I  have  directed  two  of  the  three  companies 
from  Red  River  to  San  Antonio,  retaining  one  at  Austin. 
With  a  company  of  mounted    rangers  at  each  place,    the 
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frontier  will  be  secure  from  insult.  The  commander  of  the 
rangers  at  San  Antonio,  Major  Hays,  has  reputation  as  a 
partisan,  and  to  him  I  have  specially  intrusted  the  duty 
of  keeping  me  advised  of  any  movements  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  the  neighborhood  of  Laredo,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions, however,  to  molest  no  Mexican  establishments  on 
this  side  of  the  river.  Should  San  Antonio  be  seriously 
menaced,  it  can  be  readily  succored  from  this  point.  A 
route  will  be  immediately  opened  hence  to  San  Antonio. 
I  would  at  once  put  a  larger  force  in  that  town  but  for  the 
difficulty  of  supplying  it. 

"An  examination  is  now  making  by  an  officer  of  engi- 
neers of  the  country  in  our  front,  chiefly  to  select  suitable 
sites  for  encampments,  should  it  become  necessary  to  win- 
ter in  this  neighborhood.  The  great  scarcity  of  wood 
will  render  it  necessary,  in  that  case,  to  change  our  posi- 
tion. Reconnoissances  will  soon  be  made  of  the  Nueces 
River  and  the  Laguna  Madre,  to  ascertain  their  naviga- 
bility, and  the  facility  of  establishing  depots  in  the  event 
of  a  forward  movement  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

"We  have  no  news  of  interest  from  the  frontier. 
Arista,  at  the  last  accounts,  was  at  Mier,  but  without  any 
force ;  nor  is  there,  as  yet,  any  concentration  of  troops  on 
the  river.  A  report  reached  San  Antonio,  a  few  days 
since,  that  preparations  were  making  to  receive  troops  at 
Laredo.  This  I  consider  very  doubtful  ;  but  if  troops 
arrive  there,  I  shall  expect  to  receive  early  information 
of  the  fact  from  San  Antonio. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Z.  Taylor, 
"Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  AVashington,  D.  C." 

"Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  \ 
"  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  October  4,  1845.      / 

"  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  suggest  some  considerations  in 

relation  to  the  present  position  of  our  force,  and  the  dis- 
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positions  which  may  become  necessary  for  the  more  effectual 
prosecution  of  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  concen- 
trated. It  will  be  recollected  that  the-  instructions  of 
June  15th,  issued  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  then  Acting  Secretary 
of  War,  directed  me  to  '  select  and  occupy,  on  or  near  the 
Rio  Grande,  such  a  site  as  will  consist  with  the  health  of 
the  troops,  and  will  be  best  adapted  to  repel  invasion,'  etc. 
Brazos  Santiago  is  the  nearest  entrance  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande ;  and  Point  Isabel,  within  that  entrance, 
and  twenty-one  miles  from  Matamoras,  would  have  ful- 
filled more  completely  than  any  other  position  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  Secretary.  But  we  had  no  artillery, 
no  engineer  force  or  appliances,  and  but  a  moderate 
amount  of  infantry ;  and  the  occupation  of  Point  Isabel, 
under  these  circumstances,  and  with  at  least  the  possi- 
bility of  resistance  from  the  Mexicans,  might  have  compro- 
mised the  safety  of  the  command.  I,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  take  up  the  next  accessible  position  in  the  rear, 
which  is  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces  River.  All  the  infor- 
mation which  I  could  obtain  before  leaving  New  Orleans 
seemed  to  point  to  Corpus  Christi  as  the  most  suitable 
point  for  concentration;  and,  although  before  the  Presi- 
dent's instructions  of  July  30th  reached  me,  I  would  have 
preferred  a  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  yet  a 
careful  examination  of  the  country  had  already  convinced 
me  that  none  could  be  found  combining  so  many  advan- 
tages as  this.  Every  day's  experience  has  confirmed 
these  impressions.  Corpus  Christi  is  healthy,  easily  sup- 
plied, and  well  situated  to  hold  in  observation  the  course 
of  the  Rio  Grande  from  Matamoras  to  Laredo,  being 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  several  points  on 
the  river.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that  a  salu- 
tary moral  effect  has  been  exercised  upon  the  Mexicans. 
Their  traders  are  continually  carrying  home  the  news  of 
our  position  and  increasing  numbers,  and  are  confessedly 
struck  by  the  spectacle  of  a  large  camp  of  well-appointed 
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and  disciplined  troops,  accompanied  by  perfect  security  to 
their  persons  and  property,  instead  of  the  impressment 
and  pillage  to  which  they  are  subject  in  their  own  country. 
For  these  reasons,  our  position  thus  far  has,  I  think,  been 
the  best  possible ;  but  now  tliat  the  entire  force  will  soon 
be  concentrated,  it  may  well  be  a  question  whether  the 
views  of  Government  will  be  best  carried  out  by  our 
remaining  at  this  point.  It  is  with  great  deference  that  I 
make  any  suggestions  on  topics  which  may  become  matter 
of  delicate  negotiation ;  but  if  our  Government,  in  set- 
tling the  question  of  boundary,  makes  the  line  of  the  Rio 
Grande  an  ultimatum,  I  can  not  doubt  that  the  settlement 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  and  hastened  by  our  taking  pos- 
session at  once  of  one  or  two  suitable  points  on  or  quite 
near  that  river.  Our  strength  and  state  of  preparation 
should  be  displayed  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken. 
However  salutary  may  be  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
border  people  by  our  presence  here,  we  are  too  far  from 
the  frontier  to  impress  the  government  of  Mexico  with 
our  readiness  to  vindicate  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary, 
our  title  to  the  country  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
'Army  of  Occupation'  will,  in  a  few  days,  be  concen- 
trated at  this  point,  in  condition  for  vigorous  and  efficient 
service.  Mexico  having  as  yet  made  no  positive  declara- 
tion of  war,  or  committed  any  overt  act  of  hostilities, 
I  do  not  feel  at  liberty,  under  my  instructions,  par- 
ticularly those  of  July  8th,  to  make  a  forward  move- 
ment to  the  Rio  Grande  without  authority  from  the  War 
Department. 

"In  case  a  forward  movement  should  be  ordered  or 
authorized,  I  would  recommend  the  occupation  of  Point 
Isabel  and  Laredo,  as  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  ob- 
serving the  course  of  the  river,  and  covering  the  frontier 
settlements  of  Texas.  Point  Isabel  is  accessible  by  water, 
and  can  be  safely  occupied  by  two  brigades  of  infantry, 
with  a  suitable  force  of  field-artillery.     On  the  arrival  of 
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the  steamer  Harney,  I  shall  order  a  careful  reconnois- 
sance  of  Brazos  Santiago,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  meas- 
ure to  the  occupation  of  Point  Isabel.  To  occupy  Laredo 
will  require  a  land  march  from  this  point.  Supplies 
may  probably  be  transported  by  water  as  high  as  San  Pa- 
tricio, and  possibly  to  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Frio  with 
the  Nueces.  I  propose  to  establish  a  depot  on  the  Nueces 
River,  probably  at  the  crossing  of  the  San  Antonio  and 
Laredo  road,  from  which  to  operate  towards  the  Rio 
Grande.  You  will  perceive  from  my  'special  orders* 
number  24,  that  a  reconnoissance  has  been  ordered  in  that 
direction.  A  brigade  of  infantry,  with  the  cavalry,  and  a 
battery  or  two  of  field-artillery,  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
occupation  of  Laredo.  That  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  possesses  the  military  advantage  of 
holding  in  observation  the  main  route  from  the  interior 
of  Mexico  through  Monterey  to  Matamoras. 

"  In  case  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to  establish 
a  suitable  depot  on  the  Nueces,  the  entire  force,  after 
strengthening  San  Antonio,  might  be  thrown  forward 
to  Point  Isabel,  where  it  could  be  readily  supplied  and 
held  in  readiness  for  any  further  service. 

"I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  make  the  above  sug- 
gestions. Should  they  be  favorably  considered,  and  in- 
structions based  upon  them,  I  will  thank  you  to  send  the 
latter,  in  duplicate,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hunt,  one  copy 
to  be  dispatched  direct,  without  delay ;  the  other  to  be 
sent  via  Galveston,  should  a  steamer  be  running  to  that 
port  from  New  Orleans. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"  The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Akmy,  Washington,  D.  C  . 

"  P.  S. — It  is  proper  to  add,  that  should  any  auxiliary 
force  be  required,  I  propose  to  draw  it  wholly  from  Texas. 
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I  do  not  conceive  that  it  will  become  necessary,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  call  for  volunteers  from  the  United 
States.  Z.  T." 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  \ 
"Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  February  4,  1846.      / 

"  Sir, — I  respectfully  acknowledge  the  communication 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  January  13th,  and  con- 
taining the  instructions  of  the  President  to  move  forward 
with  my  force  to  the  Rio  Grande.  I  shall  lose  no  time 
in  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  out 
those  instructions. 

"The  occupation  of  Point  Isabel  or  Brazos  Santiago 
as  a  depot  will  be  indispensable.  That  point  and  a  posi- 
tion on  or  near  the  river  opposite  Matamoras  will,  I 
think,  answer  all  present  purposes.  At  any  rate,  I  shall 
not  separate  my  force  further  until  the  position  of  affairs 
shall  render  it  entirely  safe  to  do  so. 

"I  propose  to  abandon  this  position  entirely,  as  soon 
after  our  march  as  the  stores,  hospital,  etc.,  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Joseph's  Island.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
up  an  establishment  at  that  point  for  the  present,  although 
our  supplies  will  come  to  Point  Isabel  direct  from  New 
Orleans. 

"  In  reply  to  the  call  of  the  Secretary  for  information 
as  to  what  means,  if  any,  will  be  required  '  to  enforce  and 
maintain  our  common  right  to  navigate'  the  Rio  Grande, 
I  would  respectfully  state  that,  until  I  reach  the  river  and 
ascertain  the  condition  of  things  in  the  frontier  States  of 
Mexico,  temper  of  the  people,  etc.,  I  can  not  give  any  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  question.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  people  residing  on  the  river  are  well- 
disposed  towards  our  Government.  Our  advance  to  the 
Rio  Grande  will  itself  produce  a  powerful  effect,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  common  navigation  of  the  river  will  not 
be   disputed.     It   is   very   important   to    us,  and  will  be 
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indispensable  when  posts  are  established  higher  up,  as  must 
ultimately  be  the  case. 

"I  shall  not  call  for  any  militia  force  in  addition  to 
what  I  already  have,  unless  unforeseen  circumstances  shall 
render  its  employment  necessary. 

"  I  beg  leave  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment to  the  necessity  of  having  our  movement  and 
position  at  Brazos  Santiago  covered  by  a  small  armed 
vessel.  I  deem  this  vitally  important,  and  hope  it  will 
meet  with  favorable  consideration. 

"We  have  no  news  from  the  interior  of  Mexico  more 
recent  than  that  derived  from  the  New  Orleans  papers 
of  the  26th  of  January. 

*'  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Z.  Taylor, 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  ") 
"  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  February  26,  1846.      ] 

"Sir, — I  have  to  report  that  the  preparations  for  a 
forward  movement  of  this  command  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  examinations  spoken  of  in  my  report  of  the 
16th  instant  have  shown  the  practicability  of  both  routes, 
by  the  main-land  and  by  Padre  Island.  The  reconnois- 
sance  of  Padre  Island  extended  to  its  southern  extremity, 
and  included  the  harbor  of  Brazos  Santiago  and  Point 
Isabel ;  that  of  the  main  route  reached  to  a  point  near  the 
Little  Colorado.  A  depot,  with  four  d^ys'  forage  and 
subsistence  for  the  army,  will  be  thrown  forward  some 
forty  miles  to  the  Santa  Gertrudes.  A  detachment  of  two 
companies,  to  establish  and  cover  this  depot,  will  march 
on  the  28th,  under  Brevet  Major  Graham.  In  about  a 
week  thereafter,  say  the  7th  of  March,  the  cavalry  will 
march,  to  be  followed,  at  intervals  of  one  day,  by  the 
brigades  of  infantry.  By  the  25th  of  March,  at  latest,  I 
hope  to  be  in  position  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
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"  I  have  taken  occasion  to  represent  to  some  citizens 
of  Matamoras,  who  were  here  with  a  large  number  of 
mules  for  sale,  and  who  are  represented  to  have  consider- 
able influence  at  home,  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  occupying  the  Rio  Grande,  has  no  motive  of 
hostility  towards  Mexico,  and  that  the  army  will,  in  no 
case,  go  beyond  the  river,  unless  hostilities  should  be  com- 
menced by  the  Mexicans  themselves ;  that  the  Mexicans 
living  on  this  side  will  not  be  disturbed  in  any  way  by  the 
troops ;  that  they  will  be  protected  in  all  their  usages ; 
and  that  every  thing  which  the  army  may  need  will  be 
purchased  from  them  at  fair  prices.  I  also  stated  that, 
until  the  matter  should  be  finally  adjusted  between  the 
two  governments,  the  harbor  of  Brazos  Santiago  would 
be  open  to  the  free  use  of  the  Mexicans  as  heretofore. 
The  same  views  were  impressed  upon  the  Mexican  custom- 
house officer  at  Brazos  Santiago  by  Captain  Hardee,  who 
commanded  the  escort  which  covered  the  reconnoissauce 
of  Padre  Island. 

"  We  are  entirely  without  news  of  interest  from  the 
frontier  or  the  interior  of  Mexico,  our  latest  date  from 
the  capital  being  the  21st  of  January,  and  the  same  from 
Vera  Cruz. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

"Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  \ 
"  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  March  8,  1846.      j 

"Sir, — I  respectfully  report  that  the  advance  of  the 
army,  composed  of  the  cavalry  and  Major  Ringgold's  light 
artillery,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Twiggs, 
took  up  the  line  of  march  this  morning  in  the  direction 
of  Matamoras,  its  strength  being  twenty-three  officers  and 
three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  men.  The  advance  will 
be  followed  in  succession  by  the  brigades  of  infantry,  the 
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last  brigade  marching  on  the  11th  instant.  The  roads  are 
in  good  order,  the  weather  fine,  and  the  troops  in  excellent 
condition  for  service. 

"■  Major  Munroe  will  embark  for  Brazos  Santiago  in 
season  to  reach  that  harbor  about  the  time  the  army  will 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Isabel.  He  takes  with  him  a 
siege-train  and  a  field-battery.  Captain  Sanders,  of  the 
engineers,  the  officers  of  ordnance,  and  the  pay  depart- 
ment, accompany  Major  Munroe. 

"  The  movement  by  water,  to  Brazos  Santiago,  will  be 
covered  by  the  revenue-cutter  Woodbury,  Captain  Foster, 
whose  commander  has  kindly  placed  her  at  my  disposal 
for  this  service. 

"  All  proper  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
staff  departments  for  supplying  the  army  on  the  route, 
as  well  as  establishing  a  depot  for  its  further  wants  at 
Point  Isabel. 

"I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  cause  my  'orders'  num- 
ber 30  to  be  translated  into  Spanish,  and  circulated  on 
the  Rio  Grande.  Sixty  copies  have  already  been  sent  in 
advance  of  the  army  to  Matamoras,  Camargo,  and  Mier. 
This  form  of  giving  publicity  to  the  spirit  which  actuates 
our  movements  in  occupying  the  country  I  thought  pref- 
erable to  a  proclamation.  I  trust  the  order  itself  will 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Department.  A  few  copies  of 
the  translation  are  herewith  inclosed. 

"I  shall  again  communicate  with  general  head-quar- 
ters before  I  march,  and  I  expect  to  do  so  at  least  once  on 
the  route. 

"My  head-quarters  will  march  with  the  rear  brigade, 
but  will  soon  pass  to  the  advance  of  the  army. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-Genebal  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 
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CHAPTER  IX 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO— THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  ON  THE  RIO 

GRANDE— THE  BOMBASTIC  MEXICANS— THE 

FIRST  BATTLE. 

FROM  these  communications  it  will  be  seen  that 
General  Taylor,  early  in  October,  recommended 
an  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande,  but  apparently  for 
the  good  effect  it  would  have  in  exhibiting  the 
pacific  desires  of  the  United  States.  When  he  did 
move  it  was  done  openly,  a  proclamation  preceding 
him,  announcing  his  good  intentions  towards  Mexico. 
At  this  time  Taylor  had  great  uneasiness  about 
the  collection,  as  he  believed  unnecessarily,  of  a 
large  body  of  troops  in  Texas,  and,  like  many  politi- 
cians, was  under  the  impression  that  there  was  little 
else  than  a  question  of  western  boundary  involved, 
and  that  this  could  be  settled  amicably.  Although 
the  Mexican  government  had  received  Mr.  Slidell,  or 
had  been  apparently  willing  to  receive  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  negotiations  on  this  very  point,  the 
voice  of  the  leaders  was  for  war ;  and  as  the  authori- 
ties had  declared  that  war  would  be  the  result  of 
annexation,  they  lost  no  time  in  hastening  on  the 
fermentation.  Before  the  result  of  the  action  of 
the  Texas  authorities  was  known,  the  battle-cry 
of  "God  and  Liberty"  was  rung  throughout  Mexico, 
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and  every  step  possible  in  a  disorganized  and  revo- 
lutionary government  was  taken  to  prepare  for  the 
contest.  If  any  thing  could  arouse  an  imbecile, 
priest-ridden,  immoral  race,  the  Mexicans  now  had 
that  thing.  At  any  rate,  had  the  United  States 
stood  in  her  place  there  would  have  been  no  division 
of  opinion  in  all  her  borders  as  to  the  just  grounds 
and  propriety  of  war  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  The 
whole  Nation  would  have  been  in  arms,  and  would 
have  expected  the  moral  support  of  the  world. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1846,  the  army  under  Tay- 
lor reached  the  Colorado,  a  beautiful  stream  of  salt 
water,  where,  from  all  appearances,  the  war  was 
about  to  be  inaugurated.  An  irregular  Mexican 
force  presented  itself  here,  and  Taylor  was  notified 
that  if  he  attempted  to  cross  the  river  the  order 
was  to  fire  upon  him.  But  Taylor  placed  his  guns 
in  position  to  rake  the  opposite  bank,  opened  the 
road  to  the  river,  put  his  army  in  line  of  battle,  and 
informed  the  Mexicans  that  when  he  was  ready  to 
move,  if  they  assumed  a  hostile  attitude,  the  war 
should  begin.  At  this  juncture  a  messenger  arrived 
with  a  letter  from  General  Mejia,  at  Matamoras, 
forbidding  the  American  commander  to  cross  the 
Colorado,  and  stating  that  if  he  did,  Mexico  would 
consider  his  act  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  that 
nation  would  treat  it  accordingly.  When  the  road 
on  the  bank  was  ready,  the  American  army  moved 
with  Worth  in  the  advance,  and,  although  the 
cowardly  Mexicans  blew  their  bugles  far  up  and 
down    the    river,    in    an    attempt    to    impress    the 
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invaders  with  the  vastness  of  their  force,  they  made 
no  resistance,  and  kept  at  a  respectful  distance. 

Near.  Point  Isabel  the  prefect  of  Tamaulipas, 
with  a  body  of  citizens,  met  General  Taylor  with  a 
protest  against  his  entering  the  country.  Taylor, 
seeing  the  village  of  Frontone  on  fire,  and  regard- 
ing this  as  a  hostile  sign,  merely  said  that  he  would 
give  an  answer  finally  before  Matamoras  in  a  few 
days,  and  at  once  gave  his  attention  to  arresting  the 
flames  of  the  burning  town.  The  supply-boats  now 
appeared  at  Point  Isabel,  and  with  little  delay, 
the  army  moved  on,  arriving  at  its  destination  oppo- 
site Matamoras  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1846.  While  the  bands 
played  '•  Yankee  Doodle ''  and  the  •*  Star-spangled 
Banner."  the  American  flag  was  hoisted,  and  almost 
instantly  greeted  by  the  English  and  French  flags 
from  the  consulates  of  those  nations  at  Matamoras. 
From  the  consul  of  the  United  States,  stationed 
there,  there  was  no  response,  but  the  flag  now  hoisted 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  not  taken 
down  during  the  war,  nor,  in  fact,  has  it  ever 
been  since. 

Soon  after  this  performance  General  Worth,  with 
a  part  of  his  staff"  and  an  interpreter,  was  sent  to 
the  river  bearing  a  white  flag,  and  an  open  letter  to 
the  American  Consul  at  Matamoras,  and  written  and 
•verbal  communications  to  General  Mejia.  commanding 
at  that  point.  This  Mexican  bombast  refused  to 
receive  or  see  Worth,  under  the  pretense  that  he 
could  not  hold  a  conference  with  an  ofi&cer  below  his 
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position  and  rank.  But  Worth  was  only  a  messen- 
ger from  General  Taylor,  who  himself  had  no  confer- 
ences to  hold  with  Mejia.  He  was  there  simply  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  Government,  no  part 
of  which  was  to  conduct  treaties  through  him. 
Worth  was,  however,  received  on  the  right  bank  by 
General  Romulo  Vega,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers 
of  the  defenses  and  several  other  majestic  person- 
ages, and  invited  at  once  to  proceed  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  political  questions  at  stake,  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  on  the  Bravo,  etc.  Worth 
replied  that  his  Government  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
hostile  act  in  posting  its  army  on  the  Rio  Grande ; 
but,  however  the  case  might  really  be,  the  army  had 
come  there  to  stay  until  it  was  ordered  away  by  the 
authorities  at  Washington,  and  that  its  mission  was 
not  to  argue  questions  which  belonged  to  another  de- 
partment, and,  as  for  himself,  he  had  merely  come 
over  as  the  bearer  of  messages  with  a  friendly  pur- 
pose, but  added,  with  his  usual  spirit:  "I  now  state 
that  I  withdraw  this  dispatch,  having  read  it  merely 
as  an  act  of  courtesy  to  General  Vega;  that,  in 
addition  to  the  written  dispatch  to  General  Mejia,  I 
am  authorized  to  express  verbally  the  sentiments 
with  which  the  commanding  general  proposed  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  his  Government,  in 
which  he  hoped  to  preserve  peaceable  relations,  leav- 
ing all  questions  at  issue  to  be  settled  between  the 
two  governments ;  and  if  hereafter  General  Mejia 
wished  to  communicate  with  General  Taylor  he  must 
propose  the  means ;"  at  the  same  time  assuring  Vega 
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that  any  communication  would  be  properly  recei^'ed, 
however  it  might  be  made. 

Finding  his  efforts  to  see  the  American  Consul 
in  vain,  although  he  was  notified  that  the  consul  was 
not  under  arrest,  Worth,  with  an  unusual  flourish  for 
him,  said  that  the  refusal  to  see  the  consul  of  his 
country  was  an  act  of  war,  and  would  be  so  regarded, 
and  that  the  American  commander  would  treat  any 
armed  body  of  Mexicans  crossing  the  river  as  ene- 
mies. Thus  foolishly  ended  the  first  attempt  to 
establish  friendly  relations  between  the  soldiers  of 
the  two  republics  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Before  his  arrival  at  Point  Isabel,  Taylor  had 
received  the  following  very  appropriate  and  patriotic 
communication  : — 

"  Office  of  the  Peefect  of  the  Northern  District  of  the  'i 

"Department  of  Tamaulipas,  \ 

"  Santa  Eita,  March  23,  1846.      J 

"Sir, — Although  the  pending  question  respecting  the 
annexation  of  the  Department  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  is  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  the  fact  of  the  advance  of  the  army, 
under  your  excellency's  orders,  over  the  line  occupied  by 
you  at  Corpus  Christi,  places  me  under  the  necessity,  as 
the  chief  political  authority  of  the  northern  district  of 
Tamaulipas,  to  address  you,  as  I  have  now  the  honor  to 
do,  through  the  commissioners,  who  will  place  this  in  your 
hands,  and  to  inform  you  that  the  people  under  this  pre- 
fecture, being  justly  alarmed  at  the  invasion  of  an  army, 
which,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war,  and  with- 
out announcing  explicitly  the  object  proposed  by  it,  comes 
to  occupy  a  territory  which  never  belonged  to  the  insur- 
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gent  province,  can  not  regard  with  indifference  a  proceed- 
ing so  contrary  to  the  conduct  observed  towards  each 
other  by  civilized  nations,  and  to  the  clearest  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations ;  that,  directed  by  honor  and  patriot- 
ism, and  certain  that  nothing  has  been  said  officially  by 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Union  to  the  Mexican  government 
respecting  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  Texas  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  trusting  in  the  well-known  justice 
of  their  cause,  and  using  their  natural  right  of  defense 
they  (the  citizens  of  this  district)  protest,  in  the  most  sol- 
emn manner,  that  neither  now  nor  at  any  time  do  they, 
or  will  they,  consent  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Mex- 
ican Republic,  and  to  unite  themselves  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  are  resolved  to  carry  this  firm  deter- 
mination into  effect,  resisting,  so  far  as  their  strength  will 
enable  them,  at  all  times  and  places,  until  the  army  under 
your  excellency's  orders  shall  recede  and  occupy  its  former 
positions ;  because,  so  long  as  it  remains  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Tamaulipas,  the  inhabitants  must  consider  that 
whatsoever  protestations  of  peace  may  be  made,  hostilities 
have  been  openly  commenced  by  your  excellency,  the 
lamentable  consequences  of  which  will  rest  before  the 
world  exclusively  on  the  heads  of  the  invaders. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  say  this  to  your  excellency,  with 
the  object  indicated,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  considera- 
tion and  esteem.  Jenes  Caedenas. 

"Juan  Jose  Pineda. 

"To  General  Z.  Taylor,  etc." 

In  the  following  letters  General  Taylor  announced 
to  the  Adjutant-General  at  Washington  his  arrival 
and  condition  on  the  extreme  Texas  border : — 

"Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  1 
"Point  Isabel,  March  25,  1846.      / 

"Sir, — I  respectfully  report  that  I  marched  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  instant  with  the  entire  army  from  the 
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camp,  near  the  Colorado,  in  the  order  prescribed  in  my 
order  number  35,  herewith  inclosed.  After  a  march  of 
fifteen  miles,  we  reached,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  a 
point  on  the  route  from  Matamoras  to  Point  Isabel, 
eighteen  miles  from  the  former  and  ten  from  the  latter 
place.  I  here  left  the  infantry  brigades  under  Brigadier- 
General  Worth,  with  instructions  to  proceed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Matamoras  until  he  came  to  a  suitable  position  for 
encampment,  where  he  would  halt,  holding  the  route  in 
observation,  while  I  proceed  with  the  cavalry  to  this 
point  to  communicate  with  our  transports,  supposed 
to  have  arrived  in  the  harbor,  and  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  establishment  and  defense  of  a  depot. 

"  While  on  my  way  hither,  our  column  was  approached 
by  a  party  on  its  right  flank,  bearing  a  white  flag.  It 
proved  to  be  a  civil  deputation  from  Matamoras,  desiring 
an  interview  with  me,  I  informed  them  that  I  would 
halt  at  the  first  suitable  place  on  the  road  and  afford 
them  the  desired  interview.  It  was,  however,  found 
necessary,  from  the  want  of  water,  to  continue  the  route 
to  this  place.  The  deputation  halted  while  yet  some  miles 
from  Point  Isabel,  declining  to  come  further,  and  sent  me 
a  formal  protest  of  the  prefect  of  the  northern  district  of 
Tamaulipas  against  our  occupation  of  the  country,  which 
I  inclose  herewith.  At  this  moment  it  was  discovered  that 
the  buildings  at  Point  Isabel  were  in  flames.  I  then  in- 
formed the  bearer  of  the  protest  that  I  would  answer  it 
when  opposite  Matamoras,  and  dismissed  the  deputation. 
I  considered  the  conflagration  before  my  eyes  as  a  decided 
evidence  of  hostility,  and  was  not  willing  to  be  trifled 
with  any  longer,  particularly  as  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  prefect,  in  making  this  protest,  was  but  a  tool 
of  the  military  authorities  at  Matamoras.     .     .     . 

"The  advance  of  the  cavalry  fortunately  arrived  here 
in  season  to  arrest  the  fire,  which  consumed  but  three  or 
four  houses.     The  port   captain,  who  committed    the  act 
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under  the  orders,  it  is  said,  of  General  Mejia,  had  made 
his  escape  before  its  arrival.  We  found  two  or  three  inof- 
fensive Mexicans  here,  the  rest  having  left  for  Matamoras. 

"  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  water  expedition  had 
exactly  answered  to  our  land  movement,  the  steamers 
arriving  in  the  harbor  only  two  or  three  hours  before  we 
reached  Point  Isabel,  with  the  other  transports  close  in 
their  rear.  The  Porpoise  and  Lawrence,  brigs-of-war,  and 
cutter  Woodbury,  are  lying  outside.  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  order  Captain  Porter's  company  in  this  place 
to  re-enforce  Major  Munroe.  Our  great  depot  must  be 
here,  and  it  is  very  important  to  secure  it  against  any 
enterprise  of  the  enemy.  The  engineer  officers  are  now 
examining  the  ground  with  a  view  to  tracing  lines  of 
defense,  and  strengthening  the  position. 

"  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  supplies  can  be 
thrown  forward  towards  Matamoras,  I  shall  march  in  the 
direction  of  that  town,  and  occupy  a  position  as  near  it 
as  circumstances  will  permit. 

"  I  inclose  a  sketch  prepared  by  my  aid-de-camp.  Lieu- 
tenant Eaton,  exhibiting  the  route  of  march  since  leaving 
the  Colorado,  and  the  bearings  of  important  points. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-General  op  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

EXTRACT. 

"Camp  on  the  Left  Bank  op  the  Rio  Grande,  \ 
"  Opposite  Matamoras,  March  29,  1846.      J 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  arrived  at 
this  camp  yesterday,  with  the  forces  under  my  command, 
no  resistance  having  been  offered  to  my  advance  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  nor  any  act  of  hostility  committed  by 
the  Mexicans,  except  the  capture  of  two  of  our  dragoons, 
sent    forward  from  the  advanced  guard.     I  deem  it  pos- 
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sible  that  these  two  men  may  have  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
as  one  of  them,  at  least,  bears  a  bad  character.  Our  ap- 
proach seems  to  have  created  much  excitement  in  Mata- 
moras,  and  a  great  deal  of  activity  has  been  displayed 
since  our  arrival  in  the  preparation  of  batteries.  The 
left  bank  is  now  under  reconnoissance  of  our  engineer 
officers,  and  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  strengthening  our 
position  by  such  defensive  works  as  may  be  necessary, 
employing  for  that  purpose  a  portion  of  the  heavy  guns 
brought  round  by  sea. 

"The  attitude  of  the  Mexicans  is,  so  far,  decidedly 
hostile.  An  interview  has  been  held  by  my  direction, 
with  the  military  authorities  in  Matamoras,  but  with  no 
satisfactory  result. 

"  Under  this  state  of  things  I  must  again  and  urgently 
call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  speedily  sending 
recruits  to  this  army. 

"  The  militia  of  Texas  are  so  remote  from  the  bor- 
der,    .     .     .     that  we  can  not  depend  upon  their  aid. 

"The  strength  gained  by  filling  up  the  regiments  here, 
even  to  the  present  feeble  establishment,  would  be  of 
very  great  importance. 

"  I  respectfully  inclose  a  field  report  of  the  force  now 
in  this  camp. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-Genebal  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

The  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
the  non-intercourse  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  put  the  Americans  in  a  position  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  constant  rumors  and  alarms.  Some  little 
difficulty  occurred  at  this  time,  too,  about  the  rank 
of  some  of  the  officers.     Worth  was  troubled  about 
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his  mischievous  and  foolish  brevet  rank,  and  claimed 
that  it  gave  him  the  precedence  of  Twiggs,  who  was 
an  older   colonel,  older  by  commission.     Taylor   de- 
cided, the  only  way  he  could,  or  had  any  right  to 
decide,  that  brevet  rank  did  not  give  a  command  un- 
less  by  especial  assignment.     This  decision  caused 
Worth   to  quit   the  army  and  return   to  the  States, 
with  the  design  of  surrendering  his  commission  en- 
tirely.    The  virtue  of  patriotism  was,  perhaps,  not 
so  essential  in  this  war  with  Mexico,  but  as  a  quality 
in    competition    with    personal    interest,    self-conse- 
quence, it   has   sometimes   suffered  in   most    trying 
scenes  even  in   the  United   States.     The  loss  of  a 
man  of  real  military  ability  and  experience  was  not 
so   much   a  matter  of  consequence  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.     The  country  was  full  of  able,  aspiring  men 
of  no  military  experience,  but  of  valor,  culture,  and 
judgment,  anxious   to   serve  themselves  as  well  as 
their  country  in  this  new  field  of  fortune.     Of  sub- 
alterns of  great  courage  and  ability  the  army  had  a 
large  stock,  and  with  these  at  his  side  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  or,  perhaps,  many  less  able  men,  could  have 
conquered  all  Mexico. 

Little  beyond  rumor  interfered  with  the  regular 
course  of  events,  to  any  great  extent,  for  several 
days  in  'Taylor's  camp.  The  work  of  constructing 
defenses  went  rapidly  forward.  A  regiment  of  men 
was  daily  detailed  for  this  labor.  The  main  work 
was  called  Fort  Brown,  and  the  engineering  was 
under    the  chief  direction  of  Captain  Mansfield,  of 

the    regular    army    engineer    corps.     This    strongly 

1 2— I. 
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built   post   was    destined    to    figure   prominently  in 
future  transactions. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  Ampudia,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  take  command  at  Matamoras,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing despicable,  but  really  Mexican  appeal,  and 
by  his  spies  and  other  means  it  soon  found  its  way 
into  the  American  camp  : — 

"  The   Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Mexican  Army  to  the  English  and 
Irish  under  the  Orders  of  the  American  General,  Taylor, — 

"Know  Ye:  That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  committing  repeated  acts  of  barbarous  aggression 
against  the  magnanimous  Mexican  nation ;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment which  exists  under  '  the  flag  of  the  stars/  is  un- 
worthy of  the  designation  of  Christian,  Recollect  that 
you  were  born  in  Great  Britain ;  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment looks  with  coldness  upon  the  powerful  flag  of  St. 
George,  and  is  provoking  to  a  rupture  the  warlike  people 
to  whom  it  belongs,  President  Polk  boldly  manifesting  a 
desire  to  take  possession  of  Oregon,  as  he  has  already  done 
of  Texas.  Now,  then,  come  with  all  confidence  to  the  Mex- 
ican ranks,  and  I  guarantee  to  you,  upon  my  honor,  good 
treatment,  and  that  all  your  expenses  shall  be  defrayed 
until  your  arrival  in  the  beautiful  Capital  of  Mexico. 

"Germans,  French,  Poles,  and  individuals  of  other 
nations  !  separate  yourselves  from  the  Yankees,  and  do  not 
contribute  to  defend  a  robbery  and  usurpation  which,  be 
assured,  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  look  upon  with 
the  utmost  indignation.  Come,  therefore,  and  array  your- 
selves under  the  tri-colored  flag,  in  the  confidence  that 
the  God  of  armies  protects  it,  and  that  it  will  protect  you 
equally  with  the  English. 

"Pedro  de  Ampudia. 

"Francisco  R.  Moreno,  Adjutant  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

"  Head-quarters,  upon  the  road  to  Matamoras,  April  2,  1846.'' 
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By  far  the  worst  feature  of  this  whole  ajffair,  was 
that  this  proclamation  had,  to  some  extent,  the  de- 
signed effect.  Of  the  one  hundred  thousand  men 
called  out  during  this  war,  of  which  eighty  thousand 
actually  reached  Mexico,  from  one  fifteenth  to  one 
tenth  deserted.  The  very  first  alarms  in  the  camp 
at  Fort  Brown  were  from  the  firing  of  troops  in  the 
outposts  along  the  river,  on  deserters,  some  of  whom 
were  shot  and  killed  in  the  Rio  Grande  in  their 
efforts  to  get  to  the  Mexican  side.  It  was  held  by 
some  that  Ampudia's  proclamation  was  without  effect, 
but  that  was  a  mistake.  Inducements  never  to  be 
fulfilled  were  held  out  by  the  Mexican  leaders,  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  service  favored  desertions, 
and  a  great  number  of  objectless  adventurers,  ready 
to  take  up  with  the  immoral  enticements  of  the  cli- 
mate and  people,  found  their  way  out  of  the  United 
States  by  desertion  from  the  army.  But  a  remark- 
able thing  about  this  case  was  that  many  of  these 
adventurers  were  found  in  the  Mexican  army  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  especially  on  the  plains  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  City  of  Mexico  were  numbers  of  them 
brought  to  judgment  for  their  offense. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Colonel  Truman  Cross, 
Quartermaster-General  of  the  army,  while  riding  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  American  camp,  was  fallen  upon 
by  a  band  of  Mexican  soldiers  and  robbers,  and 
murdered.  His  body  was  not  found  and  identified 
for  nearly  two  weeks  subsequently,  but  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  case,  General  Taylor 
reached  the  foregoing  conclusion.     On  the  day  after 
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poor  Cross's  disappearance,  Ampudia  arrived  at  Mai- 
amoras,  and  in  a  day  or  two  sent  two  of  his  officers 
with  this  communication  to  General  Taylor : — 


"  Head-quarters  at  ^Iatamoras, 
"Fourth  Military  Divisiov,  Genkral-in-Chief 
"Two  o'clock  P.  M.,  April  12,  1846, 

•♦®0b  anil  gibevty  I 


[EF.   [ 


"To  explain  to  you  the  many  grounds  for  the  just 
grievances  felt  by  the  Mexican  nation,  caused  by  the 
United  States  Government,  would  be  a  loss  of  time, 
and  an  insult  to  your  good  sense;  I,  therefore,  pass  at 
once  to  such  explanation  as  I  consider  of  absolute 
necessity. 

"  Your  Government,  in  an  incredible  manner — you  will 
even  permit  me  to  say  an  extravagant  one,  if  the  usages, 
or  general  rules  established  and  received  among  all  civil- 
ized nations  are  regarded — has  not  only  insulted,  but  has 
exasperated  the  Mexican  nation,  bearing  its  conquering 
banner  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte;  and 
in  this  case,  by  explicit  and  definitive  orders  of  my  gov- 
ernment, which  neither  can,  will,  nor  should  receive  new 
outrages,  I  require  you  in  all  form,  and  at  latest  in  the 
peremptory  term  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  break  up  your 
camp  and  retire  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Nueces  River, 
while  our  governments  are  regulating  the  pending  ques- 
tion in  relation  to  Texas.  If  you  insist  on  remaining  upon 
the  soil  of  the  department  of  Tamaulipas,  it  will  clearly 
result  that  arras,  and  arms  alone,  must  decide  the  question; 
and,  in  that  case,  I  advise  you  that  we  accept  the  war  to 
which,  with  so  much  injustice  on  your  part,  you  provoke 
us,  and  that,  on  our  part,  this  war  shall  be  conducted  con- 
formably to  the  principles  established  by  the  most  civilized 
nations ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  law  of  nations  and  of  war 
shall  be  the  guide  of  my  operatioi3s)«;  trusting  that  on  your 
part  the  si  me  will  be  observed. 
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'*  With  this  view,  I  tender  you  the  considerations  due 
to  your  person  and  respectable  office. 

"Pedro  De  Ampudia. 
"  Sefior  General-in-Chief  of  the  IT.  S.  Army,  Don  Z.  Taylor." 

To  this  General  Taylor  at  once  replied  : — 

"  Head-quarters  Army  op  Occupation,         "I 
"  Camp  near  Matamoras,  Texas,  April  12,  1846.  j 

"  Senor, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note 
of  this  date,  in  which  you  summon  me  to  withdraw  the 
forces  under  ray  command  from  their  present  position,  and 
beyond  the  River  Nueces,  until  the  pending  question  be- 
tween our  governments,  relative  to  the  limits  of  Texas, 
shall  be  settled. 

"I  need  hardly  advise  you  that,  charged  as  I  am,  in 
only  a  military  capacity,  with  the  j)erformance  of  specific 
duties,  I  can  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  international 
question  involved  in  the  advance  of  the  American  army. 
You  will,  however,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  constantly  sought  a  settlement,  by 
negotiation,  of  the  question  of  boundary ;  that  an  envoy 
was  dispatched  to  Mexico  for  that  purpose,  and  that  up  to 
the  most  recent  dates  said  envoy  had  not  been  received  by 
the  actual  Mexican  government,  if  indeed  he  has  not  re- 
ceived his  passports  and  left  the  Republic.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  have  been  ordered  to  occupy  the  country  up  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  until  the  boundary  shall  be 
definitively  settled.  In  carrying  out  these  instructions  I 
have  carefully  abstained  from  all  acts  of  hostility,  obeying, 
in  this  regard,  not  only  the  letter  of  my  instructions,  but 
the  plain  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity. 

"  The  instructions  under  which  I  am  acting  will  not 
permit  me  to  retrograde  from  the  position  I  now  occupy. 
In  view  of  the  relations  between  our  respective  govern- 
ments, and  the  indiviiua;l  suifering  which  may  result,  I 
regret  the  alternative  which  you  offer;   but,  at<  the  same 
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time,  wish  it  understood  tiiat  I  shall  by  no  means  avoid 
such  alternative,  leaving  the  responsibility  with  those  who 
rashly  commenced  hostilities.  In  conclusion,  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  give  the  assurance,  that  on  my  part,  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  among  civilized  nations  shall  be  care- 
fully observed. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  Z.  Taylor. 

"Senor  General  D.  Pedro  Db  Ampudia." 

Immediate  preparations  were  made,  to  be  ready 
for  anything  which  might  arise  at  the  end  of  the 
"  peremptory  term  of  twenty-four  hours."  But  as 
might  have  been  known,  nothing  happened  out  of 
the  ordinary  way.  On  the  17th  and  18th,  while 
Lieutenant  Theodoric  H.  Porter,  with  ten  men,  was 
out  on  a  hunt  for  the  body  of  Cross,  he  fell  in  with 
a  small  Mexican  force  in  which  a  fight  ensued,  re- 
sulting in  his  death  and  that  of  one  of  his  men. 
Supply  vessels  for  Matamoras  were  now  prevented 
from  ascending  the  river  by  order  of  General  Taylor. 
This  act  led  to  the  following  interesting  corre- 
spondence : — 

"  Division  of  the  North,  Second  General-in-chief,  ) 

Matamoras,  April  22,  1846.      / 
«♦  (Qoii  anti  gibevtH  ! 

"  From  various  sources,  worthy  of  confidence,  I  have 
learned  that  some  vessels  bound  for  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
have  not  been  able  to  eifect  an  entrance  into  that  port,  in 
consequence  of  your  orders  that  they  should  be  conducted 
to  Brazos  Santiago.  The  cargo  of  one  of  them  is  com- 
posed in  great  part,  and  the  other  entirely,  of  provisions, 
which  the  contractors  charged  with  providing  for  the  army 
under  my  orders  had  procured  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of 
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their  contracts.  You  have  taken  possession  of  these  pro- 
visions by  force,  and  against  the  will  of  the  proprietors, 
one  of  whom  is  vice  consul  of  her  Catholic  Majesty,  and 
the  other  of  her  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  whose  rights,  in 
place  of  being  religiously  respected  as  was  proffered,  and 
as  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  observance  of  the  principles 
which  govern  among  civilized  nations,  have,  on  the  contrary, 
been  violated  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  opposed 
to  the  guarantee  and  respect  due  to  private  poperty. 

"Nothing  can  have  authorized  you  in  such  a  course. 
The  commerce  of  nations  is  not  suspended  or  interrupted 
except  in  consequence  of  a  solemn  declaration  of  blockade, 
communicated  and  established  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
international  law.  Nevertheless,  you  have  infringed  these 
rules;  and,  by  an  act  which  can  never  be  viewed  favor- 
ably to  the  United  States  Government,  have  hindered  the 
entrance  to  a  Mexican  port,  of  vessels  bound  to  it,  under 
the  confidence  that  commerce  would  not  be  interrupted. 
My  duties  do  not  allow  me  to  consent  to  this  new  species 
of  hostility,  and  they  constrain  me  to  require  of  you,  not 
only  that  the  vessels  taken  by  force  to  Brazos  Santiago  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  return  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  the 
restoration  of  all  the  provisions  which,  besides  belonging  to 
private  contractors,  were  destined  for  the  troops  on  this 
frontier.  I  consider  it  useless  to  inculcate  the  justice  of 
this  demand,  and  the  results  which  may  follow  an  un- 
looked-for refusal. 

"  I  have  also  understood  that  two  Mexicans,  carried 
down  in  a  boat  by  the  current  of  the  river  near  one  of  the 
advanced  posts  of  your  camp,  were  detained,  after  being 
fired  upon,  and  that  they  are  still  kept  and  treated  as  pris- 
oners. The  individuals  in  question  do  not  belong  to  the 
army,  and  this  circumstance  exempts  them  from  the  laws 
of  war.  I  therefore  hope  that  you  will  place  them  abso- 
lutely at  liberty,  as  I  can  not  be  persuaded  that  you  pre- 
tend to  extend  to  persons  not  military  the  consequences  of 
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an  invasion,  which,  without  employing  this  means  of  rigor 

against  unarmed  citizens,  is  marked  in  itself  with  the  seal 

of  universal  reprobation. 

"  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  you  of  my 

distinguished  consideration. 

"  Pedro  De  Ampudia. 
"Sr.  Gen.  Don  Z.  Taylor." 

"Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  \ 
"  Camp  nkar  Matamoras,  Texas,  April  22,  1846.      ) 

"  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communi- 
cation of  this  date,  in  which  you  complain  of  certain  meas- 
ures adopted  by  my  order  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Bravo  against  vessels  bound  to  Matamoras,  and  in  which 
you  also  advert  to  the  case  of  two  Mexicans  supposed  to 
be  detained  as  prisoners  in  this  camp. 

"After  all  that  has  passed  since  the  American  army 
first  approached  the  Rio  Bravo,  I  am  certainly  surprised 
that  you  should  complain  of  a  measure  which  is  no  other 
than  a  natural  result  of  the  state  of  war  so  much  insisted 
upon  by  the  Mexican  authorities  as  actually  existing  at  this 
time.  You  will  excuse  me  for  recalling  a  few  circum- 
stances to  show  that  this  state  of  war  has  not  been  sought 
by  the  American  army,  but  has  been  forced  upon  it,  and 
that  the  exercise  of  the  rights  incident  to  such  a  state  can 
not  be  made  a  subject  of  complaint. 

"On  breaking  up  my  camp  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  mov- 
ing forward  with  the  army  under  my  orders  to  occupy  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  it  was  my  earnest  desire  to 
execute  my  instructions  in  a  pacific  manner;  to  observe 
the  utmost  regard  for  the  personal  rights  of  all  citizens 
residing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  to  take  care 
that  the  religion  and  customs  of  the  people  should  suffer 
no  violation.  With  this  view,  and  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants,  I  issued  orders  to  the  array,  enjoining  a 
strict  observance  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  Mexicans 
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residing  on  the  river,  and  caused  said  orders  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Spanish,  and  circulated  in  the  several  towns  on 
the  Bravo.  These  orders  announced  the  spirit  in  which 
we  proposed  to  occupy  the  country,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  up  to  this  moment  the  same  spirit  has  controlled  the 
operations  of  the  army.  On  reaching  the  Arroyo  Colorado 
I  was  informed  by  a  Mexican  officer  that  the  order  in  ques- 
tion had  been  received  in  Matamoras;  but  was  told  at  the 
same  time  that  if  I  attempted  to  cross  the  river  it  would 
be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Again,  on  my  march 
to  Frontone  I  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  the  civil  author- 
ities of  Matamoras,  protesting  against  my  occupation  of  a 
portion  of  the  department  of  Tamaulipas,  and  declaring 
that  if  the  army  was  not  at  once  withdrawn,  war  would 
result.  While  this  communication  was  in  my  hands,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  village  of  Frontone  had  been  set 
on  fire  and  abandoned.  I  viewed  this  as  a  direct  act  of 
war,  and  informed  the  deputation  that  their  communica- 
tion would  be  answered  by  me  when  opposite  Matamoras, 
which  was  done  in  respectful  terms.  On  reaching  the 
river  I  dispatched  an  officer,  high  in  rank,  to  convey  to 
the  commanding  general  in  Matamoras  the  expression  of 
my  desire  for  amicable  relations,  and  my  willingness  to 
leave  open  to  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  Matamoras  the  port 
of  Brazos  Santiago  until  the  question  of  boundary  should 
be  definitively  settled.  This  officer  received  for  reply,  from 
the  officer  selected  to  confer  with  him,  that  my  advance  to 
the  Rio  Bravo  was  considered  as  a  veritable  act  of  war, 
and  he  was  absolutely  refused  an  interview  with  the  Amer- 
ican Consul,  in  itself  an  act  incompatible  with  a  state  of 
peace. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  repeated  assurances  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  notwithstanding  the 
most  obviously  hostile  preparations  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  accompanied  by  a  rigid  non-intercourse,  I  care- 
fully abstained  from  any  act  of  hostility,  determined  that 
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the  onus  of  producing  an  actual  state  of  hostilities  should 
not  rest  with  me.  Onr  relations  remained  in  this  state 
until  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of  the  Tith 
instant,  in  which  you  denounce  war  as  the  alternative  of 
my  remaining  in  this  position.  As  I  could  not,  under 
my  instructions,  recede  from  my  position,  I  accepted  the 
alternative  you  offered,  and  made  all  my  dispositions  to 
meet  it  suitably.  But,  still  willing  to  adopt  milder 
measures  before  proceeding  to  others,  I  contented  myself 
in  the  first  instance  with  ordering  a  blockade  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  by  the  naval  forces  under  my 
orders,  a  proceeding  perfectly  consonant  with  the  state  of 
war  so  often  declared  to  exist,  and  which  you  acknowl- 
edge in  your  note  of  the  16th  instant,  relative  to  the  late 
Colonel  Cross.  If  this  measure  seem  oppressive,  I  wish 
it  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  the 
course  you  have  seen  fit  to  adopt.  I  have  reported  this 
blockade  to  my  Government,  and  shall  not  remove  it 
until  I  receive  instructions  to  that  effect,  unless  indeed 
you  desire  an  armistice  pending  the  final  settlement  of 
the  question  between  the  governments,  or  until  war  shall 
be  formally  declared  by  either,  in  which  case  I  shall 
cheerfully  open  the  river.  In  regard  to  the  consequences 
you  mention  as  resulting  from  a  refusal  to  remove  the 
blockade,  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  I  am  prepared 
for  them,  be  they  what  they  may. 

"  In  regard  to  the  particular  vessels  referred  to  in  your 
communication,  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  that,  in 
pursuance  of  my  orders,  two  American  schooners,  bound 
for  Matamoras,  were  warned  off  on  the  17th  instant,  Avhen 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  put  to  sea,  returning 
probably  to  New  Orleans.  They  were  not  seized,  or  their 
cargoes  disturbed  in  any  way,  nor  have  they  been  in  the 
harbor  of  Brazos  Santiago  to  my  knowledge.  A  Mexican 
schooner,  understood  to  be  the  Juanita,  was  in  or  off 
that  harbor  when  my  instructions  to  block  the  river  were 
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issued,  but  was  driven  to  sea  in  a  gale,  since  which  time 
I  have  had  no  report  concerning  her.  Since  the  receipt 
of  your  communication,  I  have  learned  that  two  persons, 
sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  procure  information  re- 
specting this  vessel,  proceeded  thence  to  Brazos  Santiago, 
when  they  were  taken  up  and  detained  by  the  officer  in 
command,  until  my  orders  could  be  received.  I  shall 
order  their  immediate  release,  A  letter  from  one  of  them 
to  the  Spanish  vice-consul  is  respectfully  transmitted 
herewith. 

"In  relation  to  the  Mexicans  said  to  have  drifted 
down  the  river  in  a  boat,  and  to  be  prisoners  at  this  time 
in  my  camp,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  no 
such  persons  have  been  taken  prisoners,  or  are  now  de- 
tained by  my  authority.  The  boat  in  question  was  carried 
down  empty  by  the  current  of  the  river,  and  drifted  ashore 
near  one  of  our  pickets,  and  was  secured  by  the  guard. 
Some  time  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  recover  the 
boat  under  cover  of  the  darkness;  the  individuals  con- 
cerned were  hailed  by  the  guard,  and,  failing  to  answer, 
were  fired  upon  as  a  matter  of  course.  What  became  of 
them  is  not  known,  as  no  trace  of  them  could  be  discov- 
ered on  the  following  morning.  The  officer  of  the  Mexi- 
can guard  directly  opposite  was  informed  the  next  day 
that  the  boat  would  be  returned  on  proper  application  to 
me,  and  I  have  now  only  to  repeat  that  assurance, 

"  In  conclusion,  I  take  leave  to  state  that  I  consider 
the  tone  of  your  communication  highly  exceptionable, 
where  you  stigmatize  the  movement  of  the  army  under  my 
orders  as  "marked  with  the  seal  of  universal  reprobation." 
You  must  be  aware  that  such  language  is  not  respectful  in 
itself,  either  to  me  or  my  Government;  and  while  I  ob- 
serve in  my  own  correspondence  the  courtesy  due  to  your 
high  position,  and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  with 
which  we  are  respectively  charged,  I  shall  expect  the  same 
in  return. 
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"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  Z.  Taylor, 

"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 
"Sr.  Gen.  D.  Pedro  de  Ampudia." 

Another  great  Mexican  general  now  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  gathering  war,  and  his  first  act,  dated 
three  or  four  days  before  he  actually  took  command, 
was  secretly  issuing  an  address  to  the  American  sol- 
diers calling  upon  them  to  desert  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  embarked.  This  wonderful  document  may 
be  found  in  the  next  preceding  volume  of  this  work. 

This  choice  bit  of  impudent  rascality  was  the 
performance  of  a  man  who  was  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  able  and  ambitious  Mexican  generals.  Yet 
as  unmanly,  false,  and  unsoldierly  as  was  the  whole 
spirit  and  purport  of  this  scheme,  there  were  men 
in  the  American  army  at  the  time,  and  others  more 
especially  attached  to  and  followers  of  the  army 
subsequently  gathered  in  Mexico,  who  were  not  be- 
neath the  standard  of  Arista.  Yet  while  the  vast 
number  of  desertions  and  executions  well  enough 
substantiate  this  disagreeable  fact,  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied that  in  general  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  in 
this  war  were  brave,  chivalrous,  and  true  men  in 
whatever  rank  they  appeared. 

On    taking   command    at   Matamoras   Arista   sent 
this  communication  to  the  American  General : — 

"  Head-quarters,  Matamoras,  April  24,  1846. 
"  CSob  anil  gibetrtH  I 

"  The  course  of  events,  since  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States  was  declared,  has  been  so  clearly  hos- 
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tile  to  Mexico,  and  so  foreign  to  the  dignity  and  principles 
which  the  Americans  have  proclaimed  to  the  world, 
that  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  policy  has  been 
changed,  and  that  their  moderation  is  turned  into  a  de- 
sire of  aggrandizement,  enriching  themselves  by  humil- 
iating their  neighbors. 

"The  respect  and  consideration  that  friendly  nations 
show  to  each  other  have  been  trampled  upon,  by  which 
reason,  the  justice  and  excessive  moderation  of  Mexico 
shine  forth  still  more.  Pressed  and  forced  into  war,  we 
enter  into  a  struggle,  which  can  not  be  avoided,  without 
failing  in  what  is  most  sacred  to  man. 

"  Political  discussions  do  not  appertain  to  ihilitary 
men,  but  to  diplomatic  agents.  To  us  belongs  the  part 
to  act,  without  it  occasioning  any  surprise  that  the  troops 
under  ray  command  should  not  wait  for  anything  else  to 
give  battle. 

"We  Mexicans  have  been  calumniated  as  barbarous, 
in  the  most  caustic  and  unjust  terms.  The  occasion  has 
arrived  to  show  what  we  are ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that, 
in  the  troops  under  my  command,  there  will  be  any  cause 
to  confirm  such  suppositions,  as  they  will  render  con- 
spicuous the  feelings  of  humanity  and  generosity  which 
distinguish  them. 

"  For  this  time,  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  your  excel- 
lency my  great  consideration. 

"Mariano  Arista." 

These  Mexican  generals  were  as  polite,  hypo*- 
critical,  and  chivalrously  verbose  men  as  were  ever 
compelled  to  fly  from  an  invading  foe  in  battle  after 
battle  at  their  own  doors,  notwithstanding  the  talis- 
manic  rallying  cry,  "  God  and  Liberty,"  which  gave 
them  neither  courage  nor  protection,  nor  portrayed 
a  grain  of  reliableness  of  character. 
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About  this  time  it  was  rumored  that  the  Mexi- 
cans were  crossing  the  river  above  and  below  Fort 
Brown.  Suspecting  the  design  to  cut  off  his  sup- 
plies from  Point  Isabel,  Taylor  sent  a  small  force  in 
that  direction,  and  Captain  Thornton,  with  sixty- 
three  dragoons,  up  the  river.  Thornton  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  rumor  was  well  founded,  but  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  surrounded  at  a  farm-house, 
where  he  had  stopped  to  inquire  for  the  Mexican 
army.  He  was  really  a  brave  and  able  officer,  and 
when  .he  saw  the  predicament  in  which  he  was 
caught,  he  ordered  the  dragoons  to  clear  the  hedge 
and  cut  their  way  through  the  Mexican  infantry. 
This  bold  performance  Thornton  himself  was  able  to 
execute,  but  his  men  were  unsuccessful.  The  whole 
force  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  Thornton  was 
subsequently  captured  almost  in  sight  of  the  Ameri- 
can picket  lines.  At  noon,  on  the  24th,  two  of  the 
wounded,  sent  in  by  Torrejon,  who  commanded  the 
Mexicans,  made  known  to  General  Taylor  the  dis- 
aster to  this  little  detachment  from  the  "Army  of 
Occupation." 

In  this  unfortunate  affair,  which  may  be  called 
the  first  engagement  of  the  war,  ten  of  the  Amer- 
icans were  killed,  among  whom  was  Lieutenant  G. 
T.  Mason,  a  fine  young  officer,  recently  graduated 
from  West  Point.  While  the  result  of  Thornton's 
expedition  considerably  startled  and  alarmed  the 
Americans,  it  was  taken  as  an  omen  of  future  tri- 
umphs by  the  Mexicans,  who  were  thrown  by  it 
into   extravagant   spasms    of  joy.     A   day    or    two 
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afterwards,  on  account  of  this  feat,  Torrejon  received 
this  communication  from  the  "General-in-Chief"  at 
Matamoras  : — 

"This  has  been  a  day  of  rejoicing  to  all  the  Division 
of  the  North,  it  having  this  day  been  known  of  the  tri- 
umph achieved  by  the  brigade  which  your  excellencv  so 
worthily  commands.  The  rejoiced  country  will  doubtless 
celebrate  this  preliminary  of  glorious  deeds  that  her  happy 
sons  will  in  future  present  to  her.  Your  excellency  will 
communicate  to  your  brave  soldiers  that  I  have  seen  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  their  valiant  behavior,  and  that  I 
await  for  the  detailed  dispatch  to  elevate  it  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  supreme  government,  so  that  the  nation  may 
learn  the  triumph  of  your  arms." 

General  Taylor  now  called  upon  Texas  and  Lou- 
isiana, and  on  the  26th,  sent  the  following,  with  a 
similar  dispatch  to  the  Governor  of  Texas,  with 
instructions  for  organizing  a  regiment : — 

"Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  ) 
•'  Camp  near  Matamoras,  April  26,  1846.      ) 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  apprise  you  that  hostilities 
have  actually  commenced  between  my  forces  and  those  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  that  I  have  need  of  the  services  of  a 
considerable  number  of  volunteers.  Four  regiments  have 
been  called  from  Texas,  but  as  there  will  be  considerable 
delay  in  assembling  them  here,  and  as  my  further  opera- 
tions will  require  still  stronger  force,  I  have  the  honor, 
under  the  authority  of  the  War  Department,  to  call  upon 
the  State  of  Louisiana  for  four  regiments  of  infantry,  to 
be  ordered  into  service  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  for 
the  longest  period  authorized  by  law. 

"  I  shall  communicate  immediately  to  General  Gaines, 
and  request  him  to  give  you  every  facility  in  the  organ- 
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izatioii  and  equipment  of  these  troops,  and  forwarding 
them  to  Point  Isabel.  I  subjoin  the  organization  of  a 
regiment  of  volunteers,  and  respectfully  desire  that  it  may 
be  observed,  and  that  the  number  of  prescribed  officers 
be  not  exceeded.  The  battalions  may  be  mustered  into 
service  at  New  Orleans,  or  at  Point  Isabel,  as  most  conven- 
ient. I  beg  that  they  may  be  sent  forward  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  be  raised. 

"  I  would  suggest  that  a  brigadier-general  be  commis- 
sioned to  command  the  force  called  from  Louisiana,  and 
from  my  experience  of  his  excellent  qualities  as  an  officer, 
I  would  be  particularly  gratified  if  General  Persifer  F. 
Smith  could  be  selected  for  such  appointment. 

"  I  can  not  doubt  that  the  gallant  State  of  Louisiana 
will  respond  with  alacrity  to  this  call  upon  the  patriotism 
of  her  sons,  and  I  feel  every  assurance  that  no  effort  will 
be  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  State  authorities  to  organize 
the  force,  and  have  it  in  readiness  to  embark  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Z.  Taylor, 
"Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"  Hon.  Isaac  Johnson,  Gov'r  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO— FORT  BROWN— POINT   ISABEI^PALO 
ALTO— TAYLOR  DEFEATS  THE  MEXICANS. 

TAYLOR  now  receiving  from  Mnjor  Munroe,  at 
Point  Isabel,  information  that  he  was  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  main  army,  and  liable 
to  be  attacked  at  any  moment,  with  the  Mexicans 
gathering  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  in  sufficient 
force  to  stop  his  transportation,  determined  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  that  place.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  American  army  at  Point  Isabel,  the  hamlet  near 
it,  called  Frontone,  was  a  miserable  phice  of  less  than 
a  hundred  inhabitants,  with  a  few  shanties  and  a 
house  for  the  collector  of  duties.  It  had  a  garrison 
of  two  hundred  lazy  Mexican  soldiers  under  Garcia. 
Point  Isabel  had  now  become  a  busy  place,  and  was 
destined  to  be  quite  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
war.  It  was  well  situated  on  a  high  promontory 
overlooking  the  surrounding  country.  But  the  inlet 
or  bay  on  which  it  was  situated  hud  the  unfavorable 
trait  of  being  nearly  always  in  motion,  and  hence 
being  an  unsatisfactory  harbor  and  entrance  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  General  Taylor  had  ordered  it  to  be 
fortified,  and  at  this  time  it  was  garrisoned  by  Major 
John   Munroe  with   a   small  artillery  force.     When 
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the  Mexicans  began  to  cross  the  river  toward  the 
last  of  April,  Munroe  had  called  to  his  assistance 
several  hundred  men  from  the  crews  of  the  supply 
and  other  vessels  in  the  port.  A  few  Texans  had 
also  gathered  at  the  place  ready  for  war. 

On  the  first  day  of  May  the  army  of  General 
Taylor  marched  towards  Point  Isabel,  leaving  Major 
Jacob  Brown  in  command  of  the  fort  which  bore 
his  name,  with  the  Seventh  Regiment  and  two 
companies  of  artillery.  Taylor's  march  to  Point 
Isabel  was  uneventful;  but  a  crisis  in  the  affairs 
on  the  Rio  Grande  was  rapidly  approaching.  On 
the  day  that  Taylor  marched  towards  St,  James 
Inlet  (Brazos  Santiago),  the  Mexicans  crossed  a, 
large  force  over  the  river  from  Matamoras,  and,  on 
the  3d  of  Ma}'^,  began  to  bombard  Fort  Brown. 
Joseph  K.  F.  Mansfield,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
corps  of  engineers,  with  the  "Army  of  Occupation," 
was  left  at  the  fort,  and  Major  Brown  was  a  tried 
and  skillful  soldier,  whose  loss.  General  Taylor  said, 
was  irreparable.  Brown  had  entered  the  army  as  a 
private  from  Massachusetts  in  1812,  and  had  served 
ever  since,  having  been  slowly  advanced,  on  his 
superior  merits,  to  his  present  position.  When  the 
Mexican  attack  began  on  the  fort  he  replied  with  his 
large  guns,  but  finding  his  efforts  of  little  avail,  he 
ordered  the  firing  to  be  mainly  stopped,  the  troops 
spending  their  time  in  strengthening  the  works, 
watching  day  and  night  for  an  assault,  and  in  avoid- 
ing the  shot  and  shell  from  the  enemy's  guns.  On 
the    6th,  as   Major   Brown   was   passing   around    to 
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examine  the  works,  he  was  struck  by  a  part  of  a  shell 
from  one  of  the  Mexican  guns,  and  three  days  after- 
wards died  of  his  wounds.  The  command  of  the  fort 
then  fell  upon  Captain  E.  S.  Hawkins,  another  able 
and  fearless  officer.  When  the  fleet-footed  Mex- 
icans had  betaken  themselves  to  the  west  of  the 
Bravo,  he  made  the  following  report  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  : — 

"Head-quarters,  Fort  Taylor,  Texas,  May  10,  1846. 
"  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  in.stant,  during  the  third  day  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  this  fort,  its  gallant  commander,  Major  Brown, 
received  a  severe  wound,  which  caused  his  death  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  9th  instant.  I  immediately  assumed  com- 
mand, and  have  the  honor  to  report  the  result  of  the 
bombardments  since  seven  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the  4th,  at 
which  time  Captain  Walker  left  with  a  report  of  the  result 
up  to  that  time.  At  nine  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the  4th,  firing 
of  musketry  was  heard  in  our  rear,  about  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  apparently  extending  a  mile 
up  the  river;  the  firing  was  very  irregular.  This  con- 
tinued until  half-past  eleven  o'clock  P.  M.  The  garrison 
was  under  arms,  batteries  and  defenses  all  manned,  and 
continued  so  during  the  night.  On  the  5th  instant,  at 
five  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  fire  was  recommenced  from  the 
enemy's  batteries,  which  was  immediately  returned  from 
the  eighteen-pounder  battery  and  six-pounder  howitzer 
placed  in  embrasure  on  the  southeast  bastion.  The  firing 
was  kept  up  one  hour,  receiving  during  that  time  about 
fifty  round-shot  and  shells  from  the  enemy.  The  bat- 
teries on  both  sides  ceased  firing  at  the  same  time.  Our 
expenditure  of  ammunition  was  thirty  rounds  of  both 
caliber.  At  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  Valdez,  a  Mexican,  came 
in  and  reported  that  a  party  of  dragoons  had  been  driven 
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back  from  the  prairie  to  the  point,  and  also  a  party  to  the 
fort;  that  he  had  seen  thirty  deserters  from  Arista's  army, 
who  stated  that  the  Mexicans  were  without  subsistence- 
stores;  that  they  were  tired,  and  left  for  their  homes;  that 
it  was  stated  in  the  Mexican  camp  that  Arista  had  received 
an  express  from  Mexico,  informing  him  that  another  revo- 
lution had  broken  out  in  Mexico,  and  that  he  could  receive 
no  support  from  the  government.  At  nine  o'clock  A.  M. 
it  was  reported  that  a  reconnoissance  of  officers,  escorted 
by  mounted  men  of  the  enemy,  was  going  on  in  rear,  within 
eight  hundred  yards  of  the  fort ;  and  that  other  parties, 
mounted  and  infantry,  were  at  the  same  distance,  extend- 
ing from  the  bend  of  the  lagoon  to  the  river.  Lieu- 
tenant Hanson,  Seventh  Infantry,  asked  permission  to 
take  the  dragoons  and  go  and  look  at  them.  This  was 
granted,  and  in  an  hour  he  returned,  reporting  that  the 
enemy  was  establishing  a  battery  at  the  cross-roads; 
his  appearance  among  them  created  great  alarm,  and  they 
were  soon  concentrated  at  a  distance  under  cover  of  their 
work.  Every  man  at  work  to-day  strengthening  the  de- 
fenses. Several  parties  of  cavalry  and  infantry  seen  to- 
day occupying  our  old  encampment.  At  eleven  o'clock 
P.  M.  musketry  was  heard  in  our  rear,  from  bend  of 
lagoon  to  the  river.  The  troops  all  at  their  places  in  the 
bastions  during  the  night. 

"  Wednesday,  May  6. — At  five  o'clock  A.  M.,  the 
cannonade  commenced  from  the  lower  fort  and  mortar- 
battery.  Many  round-shot  and  shells  thrown  until  six 
o'clock,  when  there  was  a  cessation  of  firing.  During  the 
last  hour  the  shot  and  shells  were  well  directed,  bursting 
in  all  directions  in  the  interior  of  the  fort,  tearing  our 
tents  to  pieces,  and  injuring  several  horses.  At  half-past 
six  o'clock  the  signal  eigh teen-pounders  were  fired,  at 
which  the  enemy  o})ened  their  batteries  in  our  front  and 
rear,  and  the  cannonade  continued  from  two  mortars  and 
a  howitzer  in  front,  and  a  mortar  established  at  or  near 
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the  cross-roads  in  rear,  until  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  when  our 
gallant  commander  received  a  mortal  wound  from  a  fall- 
ing shell.  Large  mounted  parties  and  infantry  were  seen 
at  this  time  in  rear.  At  seven  o'clock  one  mortar  was 
playing  upon  us  from  town,  and  two  from  the  rear.  At  ten 
o'clock  a  small  party  of  infantry  crept  up  in  ravine  and 
fired  musketry ;  but,  being  out  of  range,  the  fire  was  not 
returned.  At  half-past  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  several  parties 
of  infantry  and  mounted  men  were  seen  surrounding  us  in 
rear.  Several  rounds  of  canister  were  fired  from  Lieu- 
tenant Bragg's  battery,  which  soon  dispersed  them.  Sev- 
eral were  afterwards  heard  to  have  been  killed.  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  until  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
P.  M.,  we  received  a  continual  shower  of  shells  from  the 
enemy's  batteries.  At  two  o'clock  five  shells  were  thrown. 
At  half-past  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  white  flag  was  shown 
at  the  old  buildings  in  rear,  and  a  parley  sounded  by  the 
enemy.  Two  officers  advanced,  and  were  met  by  two 
officers  of  my  command,  who  brought  me  the  document 
marked  A,  signed  by  General  Arista,  allowing  me  one 
hour  to  reply. 

"  This  document  being  considered  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, I  deemed  it  necessary  to  convoke  a  council,  consist- 
ing of  all  the  company  commanders  in  my  command,  and 
laid  it  before  them.  They  unanimously  concurred  with  me 
in  the  reply,  a  copy  of  which  is  the  accompanying  docu- 
ment marked  B.  This  document  was  dispatched  in  the 
allotted  time,  and  shortly  after  its  reception  the  enemy's 
batteries  opened  upon  us  with  a  continual  shower  of  shot 
and  shells  until  sunset.  The  night  was  passed  very  quietly, 
but  constant  vigilance  was  exercised  in  the  command; 
every  man  kept  at  his  post,  as  an  attack  was  confidently 
expected  in  the  morning. 

"Thursday,  May  7. — At  half- past  five  o'clock  A.  M., 
the  enemy's  batteries  opened  with  shells,  and  continued  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  ceased.     At  half- past 
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seven  A.  M.,  several  rounds  of  canister  and  grape  were  fired 
into  the  enemy's  picket-guards,  at  the  houses  in  rear,  and 
at  the  old  guard-house  of  the  Second  Brigade,  which  caused 
them  to  abandon  their  positions.  This  was  replied  to  by 
a  discharge  of  some  ten  or  twelve  shells.  At  nine  o'clock 
A.  M.,  we  received  a  shower  of  some  four  or  five  shells, 
and  then  stopped.  About  this  time  the  enemy  commenced 
firing  iron  shells,  having  previously  thrown  composition 
shells,  and  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  mortars  had 
been  removed  from  our  rear,  and  returned  to  the  city.  At  a 
quarter-past  ten  A.  M.,  we  received  three  shells;  at  eleven, 
eight  shells;  at  twelve  M.,  six  shells,  by  which  four  .of 
Lieutenant  Bragg's  horses  were  killed,  and  the  wheel  of  one 
of  his  caissons  disabled.  At  half-past  twelve  the  batteries 
were  opened  with  round-shot  and  shells,  and  continued  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  By'this  time  our  bomb-proofs  were  so 
far  advanced,  that  our  troops  were  comparatively  protected. 
At  two  o'clock  small  parties  of  infantry  commenced  on  us 
with  random  musketry,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  from 
the  ravine.  At  half-past  two  P.  M.,  a  regular  bombardment 
with  shot  and  shells,  from  a  howitzer  and  the  mortars,  was 
kept  up  with  little  intermission  until  sunset.  At  five  o'clock, 
during  this  bombardment,  a  shell  struck  in  a  tent,  almost 
entirely  destroying  the  instruments  of  the  Seventh  In- 
fantry band,  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  dollars.  The 
accuracy  of  their  firing  now  evidently  increased,  as  at  least 
one-half  of  the  shells  thrown  fell  in  the  fort.  A  sentinel 
to-day  lost  his  arm  by  a  round  shot  from  the  enemy.  As 
soon  as  it  was  dark  enough,  a  party  headed  by  our  inde- 
fatigable engineer.  Captain  Mansfield,  was  sent  out  to  level 
the  traverse  thrown  up  by  General  Worth,  and  cutting 
down  the  chaparral,  which  served  as  a  cover  to  the  sharp- 
shooters of  the  enemy.  At  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  a  ran- 
dom fire  of  musketry  commenced  around  us,  followed  by 
two  bugles;  this  continued  for  about  one  hour,  and  from 
three  A.  M.,  was  continued  until  near  daylight. 
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^^ Friday,  3Iay  8. — At  a  quarter-past  five  o'clock  A.  M., 
the  enemy's  batteries  again  opened  with  shells  from  the 
lower  fort,  from  the  sand-bag  battery,  and  from  our  rear. 
The  fire  this  morning  was  kept  up  until  eight  o'clock  A.  M., 
without  cessation.  A  party  was  sent  out  this  morning  and 
burnt  the  old  houses  near  the  traverse  on  the  river  bank. 
This  drew  from  them  several  round-shot  and  shells;  from 
twelve  to  half-past  two  P.  M.,  a  heavy  bombardment  of 
shells  was  kept  up;  at  least  fifty  thrown  at  us  during  that 
time.  At  half-past  three  they  again  opened  their  shells  upon 
us,  accompanied  by  round  shot.  At  this  time  the  enemy 
had  established  a  mortar  in  the  ridge  of  the  chaparral  across 
the  river,  and  immediately  west  of  us.  Mortars  were  now 
playing  upon  us  from  the  north,  south,  and  west,  four  in 
number.  The  firing  of  round-shot  was  kept  up  for  two 
hours,  and  that  of  shells  until  half-past  seven  P.  M.  About 
half-past  two  P.  M.,  a  heavy  cannonading  was  heard,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  little  north  and  east  of  us;  it  apparently 
approached  until  half-past  fi)ur,  when  it  became  very  dis- 
tinct; it  lasted  until  nearly  seven  P.  M.  This  we  supposed 
to  be  an  action  between  our  forces  and  the  enemy.  A  little 
before  sunset  a  Mexican  came  running  in  with  a  white  flag, 
from  the  direction  of  the  Second  Brigade  guard-house, 
claiming  protection.  He  stated  that  our  forces  had  come 
in  contact  with  those  of  the  enemy;  had  driven  them  back; 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  charge  of  the  picket-guards  fired 
on  by  our  batteries;  that  while  they  Avere  burying  the 
dead,  and  carrying  oflP  the  wounded,  he  effected  his  escape. 
During  the  cannonade  this  afternoon,  a  small  column  of 
infantry  from  above,  and  one  of  cavalry  from  below,  were 
seen  advancing,  supposed  to  be  re-enforcements  to  the 
enemy.  The  excitement  in  our  command  during  this  dis- 
tant cannonading  was  intense.  During  the  day  we  re- 
ceived from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  shells, 
and  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  round-shot,  and  not 
a  man  disabled.     During  the  previous  night  the  halliards 
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of  the  flag  on  the  outside  had  become  unrigged ;  and  as 
the  firing  had  become  too  intense  to  re-establish  them,  a 
temporary  staff  was  erected  on  the  inside,  and  the  national 
flag  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  raised  as  a  substitute.  We 
passed  a  very  quiet  night — the  men  on  the  alert  at  their 
guns. 

"Saturday,  May  9. — An  officer  of  the  Seventh  succeeded 
in  lowering  the  topmast  of  the  flag-staff,  and  rigging  the 
halliards,  but  found  he  could  not  raise  it  again  without  great 
labor  and  exposure ;  he  therefore  lashed  it  in  position,  and 
raised  the  national  flag,  after  having  stood  a  succession  of 
round-shot,  canister,  and  shells  from  the  enemy's  batteries 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  At  ten  o'clock,  a  sergeant 
and  ten  men  fired  the  houses  on  the  road  which  had  been 
successively  occupied  by  our  own  and  the  enemy's  pickets. 
It  brought  a  heavy  discharge  of  shells,  canister,  and  round- 
shot  from  the  enemy's  batteries.  Shells,  with  slight  in- 
tervals, continued  until  half-past  two  o'clock  P.  M. ;  the 
mortar  on  our  west  silent,  and  one  firing  from  a  position 
between  us  and  the  fort,  at  the  upper  ferry;  it  was  much 
further  off,  but  fired  accurately.  Two  P.  M.,  Major  Brown 
died,  and  in  a  short  time  we  heard  the  re-engagement  be- 
tween the  armies.  Quarter  to  six,  quite  a  number  of  Mex- 
ican cavalry,  and  a  few  infantry,  were  seen  in  the  retreat. 
At  this  time  we  received  a  heavy  fire  of  round-shot  and 
shells.  From  the  time  the  battle  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued to  increase,  an  eighteen-pounder  and  six-pounder 
were  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  ferry ;  when,  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  friend  and  foe,  the 
firing  was  discontinued.  I  can  not  close  this  report  and 
pass  in  silence  the  gallant  and  laborious  efforts  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  this  command  to  fulfill  the  high  trust 
reposed  in  them  by  the  commanding  general.  Under  the 
most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  labor  was  performed 
by  the  men  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  and  always  in  good 
cheer.     Our  indefatigable  engineer,  Captain  Mansfield,  is 
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entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  We  have  only  to  lament 
the  loss  of  a  gallant  and  faithful  officer,  who,  proud  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  would  have  gloried  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  task  which  he  so  gallantly  commenced. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  report  a  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  during  the  seven  days'  bombardment  of  Fort 
Taylor,  Texas. 

"  I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"E.  S.  Hawkins, 

"Captain  Seventh  Infantry,  commanding  Post. 

"  Captain  W.  W.  S.  Bliss,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Army  of 
Occupation,  Texas." 

The  view  the  Mexicans  took  of  their  prospects 
from  the  time  they  saw  General  Taylor  running, 
as  they  believed,  from  Fort  Brown,  until  Palo  Alto 
entirely  changed  the  key-note  of  the  music  at  Mata- 
moras,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts 
from  a  newspaper  of  that  city : — 

"On  the  first  of, this  month  (May)  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  general-in-chief  left  this  place  (Mata- 
moras)  to  join  the  army,  who  several  hours  before  had 
left  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  river  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  In  consequence 
of  the  orders  given,  so  that  this  dangerous  operation 
might  be  performed  with  due  security,  and  according  to 
the  rules  of  military  art,  when  our  troops  arrived  at  the 
spot  designated  for  the  crossing  of  the  river,  the  left  bank 
was  already  occupied  by  General  D.  Anastasio  Torrejon, 
with  all  the  force  under  his  command.  The  enthusiasm 
of  our  soldiers  to  conquer  the  obstacles  which  separated 
them  from  the  enemy  was  so  great,  that  they  showed 
themselves  impatient  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  bad 
condition  of  some  of  the  flat-boats,  which  had  been  very 
much  injured   in  the  transportation   by  land,  and  could 
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not  be  used,  as  they  would  fill  up  with  water  as  soon  as 
they  were  launched.  In  spite  of  that  obstacle,  the  work 
went  on  with  such  activity,  and  so  great  was  the  ardor 
of  the  most  excellent  general-in-chief,  whose  orders  were 
obeyed  with  the  greatest  promptness  and  precision,  that  a 
few  hours  were  sufficient  to  transport,  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Bravo,  a  strong  division,  with  all  its  artillery 
and  train. 

"  This  rapid  and  well-combined  movement  ought  to 
have  proved  to  the  invaders  not  only  that  the  Mexicans 
possess  instruction  and  aptness  for  war,  but  that  those 
qualities  are  now  brought  forth  by  the  purest  patriotism. 
The  Northern  Division,  fearless  of  fatigue,  and  leveling 
all  difficulties,  ran  to  seek  an  enemy  who,  well  sheltered 
under  jiarapets,  and  defended  with  guns  of  a  large  caliber, 
could  wait  for  the  attack  with  indisputable  advantage. 
With  deep  trenches,  with  a  multitude  of  fortifications, 
the  defense  was  easy  against  those  who  presented  them- 
selves with  their  naked  breasts. 

"  But  General  Taylor  dared  not  resist  the  valor  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  sons  of  Mexico.  Well  did  he  foresee 
the  intrepidity  with  which  our  soldiers  would  rush  against 
the  usurpers  of  the  national  territory.  Well  did  he  know 
the  many  injuries  which  were  to  be  avenged  by  those 
who  had  taken  up  arms,  not  to  aggrandize  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  the  property  of  others,  but  to  maintain 
the  inde})endence  of  their  country.  AVell  did  he  know, 
we  repeat  it,  that  the  Mexicans  would  be  stopped  neither 
by  trenches,  or  fortresses,  or  large  artillery.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  chief  of  the  American  forces,  frightened  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  from  the  situation  and  proximity  of  his 
camp,  that  our  army  were  preparing  to  cross  the  river, 
left  with  percipitation  for  Point  Isabel,  with  almost  all 
his  troops,  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  few  wagons. 
Their  march  was  observed  from  our  position,  and  the 
most   excellent  General  D.   Francisco  Mejia  immediately 
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f3eDt  an  express  extraordinary  to  communicate  the  news  to 
the  most  excellent  general-in-chief.  Here  let  me  pay  to 
our  brave  men  the  tribute  which  they  deserve.  The  ex- 
press verbally  informed  some  of  the  troops  which  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  ford,  of  the  escape  of  the  Americans; 
in  one  instant,  all  the  soldiers  spontaneously  crossed  the 
river,  almost  racing  one  with  another.  Such  was  the 
ardor  with  which  they  crossed  the  river  to  attack  the 
enemy. 

"  The  terror  and  haste  with  which  the  latter  fled  to 
the  fort,  to  shut  themselves  up  in  it  and  avoid  a  conflict, 
frustrated  the  active  measures  of  the  most  excellent  Senor 
General  Arista,  which  were  to  order  the  cavalry  to 
advance  in  the  plain  and  to  cut  off  the  flight  of  the  fugi- 
tives. But  it  was  not  possible  to  do  so,  notwithstanding 
their  forced  march  during  the  night.  General  Taylor 
left  his  camp  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and,  as  fear 
has  wings,  he  succeeded  in  shutting  himself  up  in  the 
fort.  When  our  cavalry  reached  the  point  where  they 
were  to  detain  him,  he  had  already  passed,  and  was 
several  leagues  ahead.  Great  was  the  sorrow  of  our 
brave  men  not  to  have  been  able  to  meet  the  enemy  face 
to  face;  their  defeat  was  certain,  and  the  main  body  of 
that  invading  army,  who  thought  that  they  inspired  the 
Mexicans  with  so  much  respect,  would  have  disappeared 
in  the  first  important  battle.  But  there  was  some  fighting 
to  be  done ;  and  the  Americans  do  not  know  how  to  use 
other  arms  but  those  of  duplicity  and  treachery.  Why 
did  they  not  remain  with  firmness  under  their  colors? 
Why  did  they  abandon  the  ground  which  they  pretend  to 
usurp  with  such  iniquity?  Thus  has  an  honorable  gen- 
eral kept  his  word.  Had  not  General  Taylor  said,  in 
all  his  communications,  that  he  was  prepared  to  repel  all 
hostilities?  Why,  then,  does  he  fly  in  so  cowardly  a 
manner  to  shut  himself  up  at  the  Point?  The  com- 
mander-in-chief   of    the    American    army    has    covered 
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himself  with  opprobrium  and  ignominy  in  sacrificing  apart 
of  his  forces,  whom  he  left  in  the  fortifications,  to  save 
himself;  for  it  is  certain  that  he  will  not  return  to  their 
assistance,  not  that  he  is  ignorant  of  their  peril,  but  he 
calculates  that  this  would  be  greater  if  he  had  the  temerity 
of  attempting  to  resist  the  Mexican  lances  and  bayonets 
in  the  open  plain. 

"But  let  us  relate  the  glorious  events  of  yesterday. 
As  Aurora  dawned,  we  began  to  fire  from  our  ramparts 
on  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy,  and  the  thunder  of 
Mexican  cannon  was  saluted  by  the  reveille  from  every 
point  of  our  line,  by  the  bell  of  the  parochial  church, 
and  by  the  vivas  of  the  inhabitants  of  Matamoras.  In  a 
moment  the  streets  were  filled,  and  all  were  rejoiced  to 
see  at  last  the  hour  arrived,  when  we  were  to  give  a  ter- 
rible lesson  to  the  American  camp,  whose  odious  presence 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  enemy  answered,  but 
they  were  soon  convinced  that  their  artillery,  although  of 
a  superior  caliber,  could  not  compete  with  ours.  After  a 
fire  of  five  hours,  our  ramparts  remained  immovable,  on 
account  of  the  solidity  of  their  construction,  and  the  in- 
telligence with  which  the  rules  of  art  had  been  observed. 
The  same  did  not  happen  to  the  American  fortifications, 
whose  bastions  were  so  completely  demolished,  that  towards 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  their  artillery  ceased  to  play, 
and  their  fire  was  hushed.  We  continued  to  fire  with 
activity  during  the  day,  without  the  enemy's  daring  to 
respond  to  us,  because  the  parapets  under  which  they 
would  shelter  themselves  being  destroyed,  they  had  not 
courage  to  load  their  guns,  which  remained  uncovered. 
This  result  shows  us  of  what  in  reality  consists  the  exalted 
skill  of  the  American  artillerists.  They  have  eighteen- 
pounders,  and  we  have  nothing  larger  than  eight-pounders; 
and  yet  the  intelligence  and  practice  of  the  Mexicans 
sufficed  to  conquer  those  who  had  superior  arms.  Un- 
equaled  glory  and  eternal  honor  to  our  brave  artillerymen ! 
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"The  enemy,  in  their  impotent  rage,  and  before  they 
concealed  their  shame  behind  the  most  distant  parapets, 
had  the  barbarous  pleasure  of  aiming  their  guns  towards 
the  city,  to  destroy  its  edifices,  as  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  destroy  the  fortifications  from  which  they  re- 
ceived so  much  injury.  This  wicked  revenge,  which  only 
springs  from  cowardly  and  miserable  souls,  did  not  meet 
with  the  success  expected  by  those  who  so  unworthily 
adorn  themselves  with  the  title  of  savants  and  philanthro- 
pists. Their  stupidity  was  equal  to  their  wickedness. 
Almost  all  the  balls  passed  too  high;  and  those  which 
touched  the  houses,  although  they  were  eighteen-pound- 
ers,  did  not  cause  any  other  mischief  but  that  of  piercing 
one  or  two  walls.  If  those  who  conceived  the  infamous 
design  of  destroying  Matamoras,  had  seen  the  contemptu- 
ous laughter  with  which  the  owners  of  those  houses 
showed  their  indifference  for  the  losses  which  they  might 
sustain,  they  would  have  admired  the  patriotism  and  dis- 
interestedness of  the  Mexicans,  always  ready  to  undergo 
the  greatest  sacrifices,  when  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
their  nationality  and  independence.  The  glorious  3d  of 
May  is  another  brilliant  testimony  of  this  truth ;  through 
the  thickest  of  the  firing,  one  could  remark  the  most 
ardent  enthusiasm  on  all  faces,  and  hardly  had  a  ball 
fallen,  when  even  the  children  would  look  for  it,  without 
fearing  that  another  aimed  in  the  same  manner  should  fall 
in  the  same  place.  That,  we  saw  ourselves  in  the  public 
square,  where  a  multitude  of  citizens  were  assembled. 

"The  triumph  of  our  arms  has  been  complete,  and 
we  have  only  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  sergeant  and  two 
artillerymen,  who  fell  gloriously  in  fighting  for  their 
country.  The  families  of  those  victims  ought  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  supreme  government,  to  whose  paternal 
gratitude  they  have  been  recommended  by  the  most  ex- 
cellent senor  general-in-chief  We  must  also  be  consoled 
by  the    thought  that  the  blood  of  these  brave   men  has 
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been  revenged  by  their  bereaved  companions.  As  many 
of  our  balls  passed  through  the  enemy's  embrasures,  the 
loss  to  the  Americans  must  have  been  very  great;  and, 
although  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  number  of  their 
dead,  the  most  accurate  information  makes  it  amount  to 
fifty-six.  It  is  probable  that  such  is  the  case.  Since 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  abandonment  of  their 
guns,  merely  because  two  of  them  were  dismounted,  and 
the  others  were  uncovered;  the  panic-terror  with  which, 
in  all  haste,  they  took  refuge  in  their  furthest  intrench- 
ments,  taking  away  from  the  camp  all  that  could  suffer 
from  the  attack  of  our  artillery ;  the  destruction  which 
must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  bombs,  so  well  aimed 
that  some  would  burst  at  a  yard's  distance  from  the  ground 
in  their  descent  to  the  point  where  they  were  to  fall ; 
everything  contributes  to  persuade  that  indeed  the  enemy 
have  suffered  a  terrible  loss.  If  it  were  not  the  case,  if 
they  preserved  some  remnant  of  valor,  why  did  they  not 
dare  to  repair  their  fortifications  in  the  night?  It  is  true 
that,  from  time  to  time,  a  few  guns  were  fired  on  them  in 
the  night,  but  their  aim  could  not  be  certain,  and  cow- 
ardice alone  could  force  them  not  to  put  themselves  in  an 
attitude  to  return  the  fire  which  was  poured  on  them 
again  at  daylight.  No  American  put  out  his  head ;  silence 
reigned  in  their  camp;  and  for  this  reason  we  have  sus- 
pended our  fire  to-day,  that  there  is  no  enemy  to  meet 
our  batteries. 

"  To  conclude,  we  will  give  a  brilliant  paragraph  re- 
lating to  the  contest,  by  the  most  excellent  senor  general- 
in-chief,  as  to  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  events  of 
yesterday.  He  says  thus :  '  Mexico  must  glorify  herself, 
and  especially  the  valiant  men  of  the  Division  of  the 
North,  that  a  force  inferior  in  its  elements,  and  perhaps 
in  number  also,  and  which  required  nearly  two  months  to 
swell  itself  with  the  auxiliaries  coming  from  the  Capital, 
should  meet  in  an  immense  plain,  defying  the   army   of 
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the  United  States,  and  the  whole  power  of  that  Republic, 
without  their  opponents,  who  could  receive  succor  in  the 
space  of  fifty  hours,  daring  to  leave  the  fort  to  give  us 
battle.'     .     .     . 

"From  our  account  of  the  war  the  world  will  judge 
of  the  great  superiority  of  our  troops,  in  courage  as  well 
as  skill,  over  the  Americans.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  to 
witness  the  dismay  of  the  enemy ;  rare  is  the  occurrence 
when  an  American  ventures  outside  of  the  breastwork. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  that  the  Mexicans  will  be 
considered  by  foreign  nations  as  the  very  emblems  of 
patriotism.  How  evident  that  they  inherit  the  blood 
of  the  noble  sons  of  Pelayo !  Happy  they  who  have 
met  with  so  glorious  a  death  in  defending  the  territory 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  fathers ! 

"The  Nation  with  which  we  are  at  war  is  most  savage 
in  its  proceedings,  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  flags  of 
friendly  nations ;  even  those  usages  and  customs  respected 
by  civilized  nations,  to  divest  war  of  some  of  its  horrors, 
have  been  shamefully  disregarded.  The  enemy  have  fired 
red-shot  against  this  innocent  city,  and  we  publish  it  to 
the  world  in  proof  that,  with  all  their  boasted  wisdom 
and  liberty,  they  are  unworthy  of  being  counted  among 
enlightened  nations." 

But  the  English,  as  well  as  other  nations,  took 
quite  a  dilferent  view  of  the  comparative  valor  of 
the  two  peoples.  After  General  Taylor's  reports 
of  the  first  fighting  on  the  Rio  Grande  were  made 
known  to  the  world,  the  "London  Times"  said  of 
the  war  : — 

WAR  BETWEEN  MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"The  dispatches  of  General  Taylor  are  remarkable 
for  their  succinct  energy,  and  the  absence  of  those  verbose 
and    grandiloquent    strains    which   we   are   accustomed    to 
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meet  with  in  narratives  of  American  exploits.  He  writes 
like  a  man  of  sense,  skill,  and  courage ;  and  we  have  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  detract  from  the  honors  he  has  gal- 
lantly earned  under  the  flag  of  his  country.  Whatever 
opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  causes  of  this  war,  and 
the  political  motives  in  which  it  originated,  the  behavior 
of  the  American  general  and  his  troops  deserves  to  be 
judged  of  by  a  much  higher  standard  than  the  policy 
of  the  government  which  it  is  their  duty  to  serve.  The 
conduct  of  the  3Iexican  army,  on  the  contrary,  demonstrates 
the  inability  of  that  government  to  protect  any  portion  of  its 
dominions  from  invasion ;  and  it  degrades  the  descendants 
of  the  Spanish  Americans  still  lower  in  the  rank  of  nations." 

And  yet  there  were  not  wanting  respectable  men, 
men  of  respectable  judgment,  in  America  who  be- 
lieved such  confession  was  wrung  from  England 
with  a  pang,  and  that  she  would  have  been  over- 
joyed if  the  reverse  had  been  true,  and  Mexico  had 
been  able  to  give  the  United  States  a  good  drub- 
bing, what  she  had  never  been  able  to  do  herself  to 
her  entire  satisfaction.  England  saw  too  well  to 
what  the  territory  cut  from  Mexico  would  be  de- 
voted, to  desire  the  success  of  the  United  States. 
Whatever  England  had  done  herself  she  could  not 
now  look  with  indifference  upon  the  spread  of  the 
territory  of  slavery. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  May,  with  about  two 
thousand  three  hundred  men,  and  a  provision-train  of 
two  or  three  hundred  wagons.  General  Taylor  left 
Point  Isabel,  determined,  as  he  wrote  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  army,  to  fight  the  Mexicans  if  they 
stood  in  his  way.     He  had  divided  his  small  army  and 
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marched  to  Point  Isabel  to  save  his  supply  depot,  hav- 
ing been  convinced  that  it  was  the  Mexican  plan  to 
send  a  sufficient  force  to  capture  the  garrison  and  de- 
stroy his  only  source  of  subsisting  his  army,  and  then 
to  fall  upon  him  at  Fort  Brown.  His  hasty  march  to 
Point  Isabel,  although  an  exceedingly  hazardous 
step,  yet  undoubtedly  a  wise  one,  changed  the  course 
of  events  somewhat.  It  was  supposed  by  many  in 
the  United  States,  at  the  time,  that  Taylor  had  un- 
wisely divided  his  army  in  a  way  to  lead,  if  not  to 
its  entire  destruction,  at  least  to  that  of  the  part 
of  it  at  Fort  Brown.  But  Taylor  knew  the  strength 
of  Fort  Brown,  and  that  the  salvation  of  his  army 
depended  upon  holding  Point  Isabel,  His  action 
was  based  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case, 
and,  in  any  event,  would  have  been  wise.  When 
he  moved,  it  was  with  a  train  of  supplies,  and  to  fight 
and  clear  the  way  before  him  to  Fort  Brown.  That 
night  the  little  army  rested  seven  miles  from  Point 
Isabel,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  resumed  the 
march  towards  Matamoras.  At  noon  the  Mexicans, 
in  great  force,  were  discovered  drawn  up  for  battle 
near  a  point  called  Palo  Alto,  ,from  the  unusual  length 
of  the  dwarf  chaparral  or  mesquite  shrubs. 

Taylor  at  once  prepared  for  battle,  and  at  two 
o'clock  moved  forward  with  his  whole  force.  At 
this  moment  Captain  J.  E.  Blake,  of  the  engineers, 
rode  forward  alone  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  Mexican  position  to  reconnoiter,  the  whole 
line  in  plain  view  on  the  open  prairie.  Two  Mex- 
ican  officers,  supposing  the  daring  horseman  had  a 
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communication  for  their  general,  rode  out  to  meet 
him.  This  afibrded  Blake  the  rare  opportunity  he  de- 
sired, and,  wheeling  his  horse,  he  deliberately  passed 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  front,  while 
they  looked  on  in  wonder.  On  his  return  Blake 
was  able  to  report  to  General  Taylor  the  approxi- 
mate strength  and  position  of  the  Mexicans. 

When  within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's 
line  the  American  troops  were  halted.  But  they 
were  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  what  would  next  occur. 
The  Mexican  general  really  meant  to  fight,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  roar  of  his  cannon  startled  the 
garrisons  of  Point  Isabel  and  Fort  Brown,  and  told 
them  that  General  Taylor  was  deciding  their  fate  on 
the  plains  of  Palo  Alto. 

Taylor's  batteries  were  soon  in  position,  and  the 
contest  was  begun  in  earnest.  The  Mexican  gunners 
showed  little  skill  in  their  work,  their  shot  usually 
striking  far  over  the  heads  of  the  Americans,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  guns  of  Churchill,  Ringgold, 
and  Duncan  made  fearful  havoc  in  their  ranks.  At 
last  Arista,  seeing  the  failure  of  his  own  guns,  and 
the  death-telling  practice  of  the  Americans,  deter- 
mined to  do  by  overwhelming  charges  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  what  he  was  not  likely  to  effect  with  his 
artillery.  But  he  was  disappointed.  His  columns 
were  hurled  back,  and  beaten  at  every  point.  In 
the  meantime  the  shot  had  fired  the  prairie,  and 
clouds  of  smoke  from  the  burning  grass  hung  over 
the  contending  armies,  and  amidst  the  obscuration 
the  cannonading  slackened,  the  Mexicans  giving  way 
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from  their  former  position.  As  they  retired  the 
Americans  pressed  forward,  and  when  night  closed 
on  the  combat,  the  army  of  General  Taylor  held 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  Mexicans  when  the 
battle  began. 

The  result  of  this  day's  action  Taylor  briefly  an- 
nounced as  follows  in  his  dispatch  to  Washington : — 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  1 
"  Camp  at  Palo  Alto,  Texas,  May  9,  1846.      / 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  was  met  near 
this  place  yesterday,  on  my  march  from  Point  Isabel,  by 
the  Mexican  forces,  and  after  an  action  of  about  five 
hours,  dislodged  them  from  their  position,  and  encamped 
upon  the  field.  Our  artillery,  consisting  of  two  eighteen- 
pounders  and  two  light  batteries,  was  the  arm  chiefly  en- 
gaged, and  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  was 
maneuvered  and  served  is  our  success  mainly  due. 

"The  strength  of  the  enemy  is  believed  to  have  been 
about  six  thousand  men,  with  seven  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  eight  hundred  cavalry.  His  loss  is  probably  at  least 
one  hundred  killed.  Our  strength  did  not  exceed,  all 
told,  twenty-three  hundred,  while  our  loss  was  compara- 
tively trifling,  four  men  killed,  three  officers  and  thirty- 
seven  men  wounded,  several  of  the  latter  mortally.  I 
regret  to  say  that  Major  Ringgold,  Second  Artillery,  and 
Captain  Page,  Fourth  Infantry,  are  severely  wounded; 
Lieutenant  Luther,  Second  Artillery,  slightly  so. 

"The  enemy  has  fallen  back,  and  it  is  believed  has 
repassed  the  river.  I  have  advanced  parties  now  thrown 
forward  in  his  direction,  and  shall  move  the  main  body 
immediately. 

"  In  the  haste  of  this  report,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
officers  and  men  behaved  in  the  most  admirable  manner 
throughout    the    action.     I    shall    have    the    pleasure   of 
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making  a  more  detailed  report  when  those  of  the  different 
commanders  shall  be  received. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 
"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  report  of  the  battle  was  written, 
and  dated  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  by  Arista,  and 
has  the  tinge  of  color  at  all  points,  which  throughout 
the  war  characterized  Mexican  statements : — 

"Constant  in  my  purpose  of  preventing  General  Tay- 
lor from  uniting  the  forces  which  he  brought  from  the 
Frontone  of  Sante  Isabel,  with  those  which  he  left  oppo- 
site Matamoras,  I  moved  this  day  from  the  Fanques  del 
Raminero,  whence  I  dispatched  my  last  extraordinary 
courier,  and  took  the  direction  of  Palo  Alto,  as  soon  as 
my  spies  informed  me  that  the  enemy  had  left  Frontone, 
with  the  determination  of  introducing  into  his  fort  wagons 
loaded  with  provisions  and  heavy  artillery. 

"I  arrived  opposite  Palo  Alto  about  one  o'clock,  and 
observed  that  the  enemy  was  entering  that  position. 

"  With  all  my  forces,  I  established  the  line  of  battle 
in  a  great  plain,  my  right  resting  upon  an  elevation,  and 
my  left  on  a  slough  of  difficult  passage. 

"  Scarcely  was  the  first  cannon  fired,  when  there  arrived 
General  D.  Pedro  de  Ampudia,  second  in  command, 
whom  I  had  ordered  to  join  me  after  having  covered  the 
points  which  might  serve  to  besiege  the  enemy  in  the  forts 
opposite  Matamoras. 

"  The  forces  under  my  orders  amounted  to  three  thou- 
sand men,  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery ;  those  of  the 
invaders  were  three  thousand,  rather  less  than  more,  and 
were  superior  in  artillery,  since  they  had  twenty  pieces 
of  the  caliber  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  pounds. 
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"The  battle  commenced  so  ardently,  that  the  fire  of 
cannon  did  not  cease  a  single  moment.  In  the  course  of 
it,  the  enemy  wished  to  follow  the  road  to  Matamoras,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  his  troops;  with  which  object  he  fired 
the  grass,  and  formed  in  front  of  his  line  of  battle  a 
smoke  so  thick,  that  he  succeeded  in  covering  himself 
from  our  view,  but  by  means  of  maneuvers  this  was 
twice  embarrassed. 

"General  Taylor  maintained  his  attack  rather  defen- 
sively than  offensively,  employing  his  best  arm,  which  is 
artillery,  protected  by  half  of  the  infantry,  and  all  of  his 
cavalry,  keeping  the  remainder  fortified  in  the  ravine, 
about  two  thousand  yards  from  the  field  of  battle. 

"I  was  anxious  for  the  charge,  because  the  fire  of 
cannon  did  much  damage  in  our  ranks,  and  I  instructed 
General  D.  Anastasio  Torrejon  to  execute  it  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry,  by  our  left  flank,  with  some 
columns  of  infantry,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry. 

■  "  I  was  waiting  the  moment  when  that  general  should 
execute  the  charge,  and  the  effect  of  it  should  begin  to 
be  seen,  in  order  to  give  the  impulse  on  the  right;  but  he 
was  checked  by  a  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  defended  a 
slough  that  embarrassed  the  attack. 

"  Some  battalions,  becoming  impatient  by  the  loss 
which  they  suffered,  fell  into  disorder,  demanding  to  ad- 
vance or  fall  back.  I  immediately  caused  them  to  charge 
with  a  column  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
D.  Cayetano  Montero;  the  result  of  this  operation  being 
that  the  dispersed  corps  repaired  their  fault  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, marching  towards  the  enemy,  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  distance,  was  enabled  to  fall  back  upon  his  reserve, 
and  night  coming  on,  the  battle  was  concluded,  the  field 
remaining  for  our  arms. 

"  Every  suitable  measure  was  then  adopted,  and  the 
division  took  up  a  more  concentrated  curve  in  the  same 
scene  of  action. 
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"  The  combat  was  long  and  bloody,  which  may  be  es- 
timated from  the  calculations  made  by  the  commandant 
general  of  artillery,  General  D.  Thomas  Requena,  who 
assures  me  that  the  enemy  threw  about  three  thousand 
cannon-shots  from  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  battle 
commenced,  until  seven  at  night,  when  it  terminated,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  being  fired  on  our  side. 

"  The  national  arms  shone  forth,  since  they  did  not 
yield  a  hand's  breadth  of  ground,  notwithstanding  the 
superiority  in  artillery  of  the  enemy,  who  suffered  much 
damage. 

"  Our  troops  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  men  dispersed,  wounded,  and  killed,  the  last 
worthy  of  national  recollection  and  gratitude  for  the  in- 
trepidity with  which  they  died  fighting  for  the  most 
sacred  of  causes. 

"  Will  your  excellency  please  with  his  note  to  report 
to  his  excellency  the  President,  representing  to  him  that 
I  will  take  care  to  give  a  circumstantial  account  of  this 
deed  of  arms;  and  recommending  to  him  the  good  con- 
duct of  all  the  generals,  chiefs,  officers,  and  soldiers  under 
my  orders,  for  sustaining  so  bloody  a  combat,  which  does 
honor  to  our  arms,  and  exhibits  their  discipline." 
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CHARTER  XI 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO— PALO  ALTO— RESACA  DE  LA  PALMA— 

BUENO   AMERICANO— "MEN,  FOLLOW  »— THE 

MASTERS  ON  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 

DURING  the  night  of  the  8th  and  the  following 
morning,  the  wounded  of  the  American  army- 
were  sent  to  Point  Isabel  (Fort  Polk)  ;  the  train 
was  parked  and  intrenched,  and  a  battery  of  four 
guns  planted  for  its  defense ;  and  with  it  as  a  guard 
was  left  a  part  of  the  artillery  battalion.  As  the 
morning  cleared  up,  the  Mexicans  were  found  to  be 
retreating,  but  it  was  after  midday  before  Taylor 
was  ready  to  start  in  pursuit.  Between  three  and 
four  o'clock  his  advance  came  up  with  the  Mexican 
army,  which  had  been  re-enforced  to  its  former 
strength,  posted  on  the  road  with  a  dense  chaparral, 
or  shrub  forest,  on  its  rear,  and  the  deep  palm  ravine 
or  dry  creek,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  on  its  front. 
The  position  was  well  selected,  and  one  of  the  best 
the  region  afforded;  and  here  was  destined  to  be 
fought  one  of  the  most  stubbornly  contested  battles 
of  the  war.  Taylor  had  said,  in  passing  over  the 
ground,  that  if  he  had  to  fight  the  Mexicans  he 
would  select  the  open  plain  about  Palo  Alto,  and  in 
this  choice  he  had  been  favored,  but  he  never  would 
have  chosen   Resaca  de  la  Palma   for  the   Mexican 
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army.  Arista  had  lost  no  time.  He  had  not  run 
from  Palo  Alto  through  fear.  His  soldiers  had  be- 
haved well  on  that  field.  He  now  hoped  to  be  more 
successful.  He  and  his  men,  if  not  also  their  cause, 
deserved  a  better  fate.  And  what  may  not  be  said 
of  the  American  General  and  his  little  army  of 
eighteen  hundred  men  ? 

The  Mexicans  had  partially  succeeded  in  in- 
trenching their  position,  and  behind  this  work,  the 
chaparral,  and  in  the  ravine,  they  were  posted ;  and, 
although  they  could  not  use  their  considerable  cav- 
alry force,  their  right  and  left  were  secured  by  posi- 
tion, and  in  the  road  through  the  ravine  a  great 
part  of  their  artillery  was  placed  as  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  Americans.  This  artil- 
lery became,  indeed,  the  pivotal  position  in  the  battle. 
When  Taylor  saw  that  the  road  must  be  cleared  he 
called  Colonel  May,  who  had  been  waiting  in  the 
rear,  and  told  him  that  he  must  take  the  battery. 
A  few  moments  later  May  had  said  :  "  Remember 
your  regiment.  Men,  follow,"  and  at  his  heels  they 
were  fleeing  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  Mexican 
guns.  It  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  Some 
of  the  noble  horses  with  their  riders  cleared  the 
guns,  and  wheeling  upon  the  equally  brave  men  who 
still  held  their  positions,  the  General's  will  was  exe- 
cuted, and  into  the  great  gap  they  had  made  the 
American  infantry  rushed  to  complete  the  contest  in 
a  hand-to-hand  conflict  in  the  chaparral. 

The  day  was  won.  When  Arista  left  the  field, 
the    battalion    of    Tampico   alone    remained.     These 
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brave  fellows  fought  on  until  but  one  man,  their 
standard-bearer,  was  left  unhurt,  and  he,  unwilling 
to  desert  the  colors  that  had  never  yet  fallen,  tore 
the  flag  from  the  staff  and  carried  it  away,  tattered 
and  torn,  to  be  captured  before  he  reached  the 
Rio  Grande. 

Notwithstanding  the  noble  struggle  the  Mexicans 
had  made,  they  were  now  turned  to  disorderly  flight. 
Taylor  called  up  the  artillery  battalion  which  had 
been  left  with  the  train,  and  these,  with  Ker's  dra- 
goons and  Duncan's  battery,  pursued  the  fleeing  foe. 
The  means  provided  by  the  Mexicans  for  crossing 
the  river  were  inadequate,  and  here,  in  the  struggle 
to  be  first,  many  of  the  poor  fellows  were  trampled 
to  death  or  drowned.  Little  of  the  proud,  boastful 
army  of  Arista  was  left  when  he  returned  to  Mata- 
moras.  The  result  of  this  day's  work  General  Tay- 
lor thus  announced  : — 

"  Head-quarters  Army  op  Occupation,  ") 

''Camp  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  3  miles  from  Matamoras,  >• 

"  Ten  o  clock  P.  M.,  May  9,  1846.     J 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  marched 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army  at  two  o'clock  to-day, 
having  previously  thrown  forward  a  body  of  light  infantry 
into  the  forest  which  covers  the  Matamoras  road.  When 
near  the  spot  where  I  am  now  encamped,  my  advance  discov- 
ered that  a  ravine  crossing  the  road  had  been  occupied  by 
the  enemy  with  artillery.  I  immediately  ordered  a  battery 
of  field-artillery  to  sweep  the  position,  flanking  and  sustain- 
ing it  by  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Regiments,  deployed 
as  skirmishers  to  the  right  and  left.  A  heavy  fire  of  artil- 
lery and  of  musketry  was  kept  up  for  some  time,  until 
finally  the   enemy's    batteries  were    carried    in  succession 
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by  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  the  regiments  of  infantry 
that  were  on  the  ground.  He  was  soon  driven  from  his 
position,  and  pursued  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  battalion 
of  artillery,  Third  Infantry,  and  a  light  battery,  to  the 
river.  Our  victory  has  been  complete.  Eight  pieces  of 
artillery,  with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition,  three 
standards,  and  some  one  hundred  prisoners  have  been 
taken  ;  among  the  latter  General  La  Vega  and  several  other 
officers.  One  general  is  understood  to  have  been  killed. 
The  enemy  has  recrossed  the  river,  and,  I  am  sure,  will 
not  again  molest  us  on  this  bank. 

"The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  has  been  most  se- 
vere. Our  own  has  been  very  heavy ;  and  I  deeply 
regret  to  report  that  Lieutenant  Inge,  Second  Dragoons ; 
Lieutenant  Cochrane,  Fourth  Infantry,  and  Lieutenant 
Chadbourne,  Eighth  Infantry,  were  killed  on  the  field. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Payne,  Fourth  Artillery ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Mcintosh,  Lieutenant  Dobbins,  Third  Infantry ; 
Captain  Hooe  and  Lieutenant  Fowler,  Fifth  Infantry; 
and  Captain  Montgomery,  Lieutenants  Gates,  Selden, 
McClay,  Burbank,  and  Jordan,  Eighth  Infantry,  were 
wounded.  The  extent  of  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
is  not  yet  ascertained,  and  is  reserved  for  a  more  de- 
tailed report. 

"The  affair  of  to-day  may  be  regarded  as  a  proper 
supplement  to  the  cannonade  of  yesterday ;  and  the  two, 
taken  together,  exhibit  the  coolness  and  gallantry  of  our 
officers  and  men  in  the  most  favorable  light.  All  have 
done  their  duty,  and  done  it  nobly.  It  will  be  my  pride, 
in  a  more  circumstantial  report  of  both  actions,  to  dwell 
upon  particular  instances  of  individual  distinction. 

"  It  affords  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
field-work  opposite  Matamoras  has  sustained  itself  hand- 
somely during  a  cannonade  and  bombardment  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  hours.  But  the  pleasure  is  alloyed 
with  profound  regret  at  the  loss  of  its  heroic  and  indomi- 
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table  commander,  Major  Brown,  who  died  to-day  from  the 
eflPect  of  a  shell.  His  loss  would  be  a  severe  one  to  the 
service  at  any  time,  but  to  the  army  under  my  orders  it 
is,  indeed,  irreparable.  One  officer  and  one  non-commis- 
sioned officer  killed  and  ten  men  wounded,  comprise  all 
the  casualties  incident  to  this  severe  bombardent. 

"  I  inadvertently  omitted  to  mention  the  capture  of  a 
large  number  of  pack-mules  left  in  the  Mexican  camp. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Z.  Taylor, 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

The  following  official  papers  will  complete  the 
history  of  these  events  in  a  more  satisfactory  man- 
ner, perhaps,  than  if  presented  in  any  other  form : — 

[ORDERS  No.  59.] 

"1.  The  Commanding  General  congratulates  the  army 
under  his  command  upon  the  signal  success  which  has 
crowned  its  recent  operations  against  the  enemy.  The 
coolness  and  steadiness  of  the  troops  during  the  action  of 
the  8th,  and  the  brilliant  impetuosity  with  which  the 
enemy's  position  and  artillery  were  carried  on  the  9th, 
have  displayed  the  best  qualities  of  the  American  soldier. 
To  every  officer  and  soldier  of  his  command  the  General 
publicly  returns  his  thanks  for  the  noble  manner  in  which 
they  have  sustained  the  honor  of  the  service  and  of  the 
country.  While  the  main  body  of  the  army  has  been 
thus  actively  employed,  the  garrison  left  opposite  Mata- 
moras  has  rendered  no  less  distinguished  service  by  sus- 
taining a  severe  canonnade  and  bombardment  of  many 
successive  days.  The  army  and  the  country,  while  justly 
rejoicing  in  this  triumph  of  our  arms,  will  deplore  the 
loss  of  many  brave  officers  and  men  who  fell  gallantly  in 
the  hour  of  combat. 
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"  2.  It  being  necessary  for  the  Commanding  General  to 
visit  Point  Isabel  on  public  business,  Colonel  Twiggs  will 
assume  command  of  the  corps  of  the  army  near  Mata- 
moras,  including  the  garrison  of  the  field  work.  He  will 
occupy  the  former  lines  of  the  army,  making  such  dispo- 
sitions for  defense  and  for  the  comfort  of  his  command  as 
he  may  deem  advisable.  He  will  hold  himself  strictly  on 
the  defensive  until  the  return  of  the  Commanding  General. 

"  By  order  of  Brigadier-General  Taylor. 

"  W.  W.  J.  Bliss,  Acting  Adjutant-General." 

"Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,         1 
"  Point  Isabel,  Texas,  May  12,  1846.  / 

«  SiR^ — I  am  making  a  hasty  visit  to  this  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  an  interview  with  Commodore  Conner, 
whose  squadron  is  now  at  anchor  oif  the  harbor,  and  ar- 
ranging with  him  a  combined  movement  up  the  river.  I 
avail  myself  of  the  brief  time  at  my  command  to  report 
that  the  main  body  of  the  army  is  now  occupying  its 
former  position  opposite  Matamoras.  The  Mexican  forces 
are  almost  disorganized,  and  I  shall  lose  no  time  in 
investing  Matamoras,  and  opening  the  navigation  of  the 
river. 

"  I  regret  to  report  that  Major  Einggold  died  the 
morning  of  the  11th  inst.,  of  the  severe  wounds  received 
in  the  action  of  Palo  Alto.  With  the  exception  of  Captain 
Paige,  whose  wound  is  dangerous,  the  other  wounded 
officers  are  doing  well.  In  my  report  of  the  second  en- 
gagement, I  accidentally  omitted  the  name  of  Lieutenant 
Dobbins,  Third  Infantry,  among  the  officers  slightly 
wounded,  and  desire  that  the  omission  may  be  supplied  in 
the  dispatch  itself  I  am  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
reporting  that  Lieutenant  Blake,  topographical  engineers, 
after  rendering  distinguished  service  in  my  staff  during 
the  affair  of  the  8th  inst.,  accidentally  shot  himself  with 
a  pistol  on  the  following  day,  and  expired  before  night. 

"  It    has    been    quite    impossible    as   yet    to   furnish 
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detailed  reports  of  our  engagements  with  the  enemy,  or 
even  accurate  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Onr 
loss  is  not  far  from  three  officers  and  forty  men  killed, 
and  thirteen  officers  and  one  hundred  men  wounded; 
while  that  of  the  enemy  has  in  all  probability  exceeded 
three  hundred  killed;  more  than  two  hundred  have  been 
buried  by  us  on  the  two  fields  of  battle. 

"I  have  exchanged  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners  to 
recover  the  command  of  Captain  Thornton.  The  wounded 
prisoners  have  been  sent  to  Matamoras ;  the  wounded 
officers  on  their  parole.  General  La  Vega  and  a  few  other 
officers  have  been  sent  to  New  Orleans,  having  declined 
a  parole,  and  will  be  reported  to  Major-General  Gaines. 
I  am  not  conversant  with  the  usages  of  war  in  such  cases, 
and  beg  that  such  provision  may  be  made  for  these 
prisoners  as  may  be  authorized  by  law.  Onr  own  pris- 
oners have  been  treated  with  great  kindness  by  the  Mexi- 
can officers. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  \ 

"  Camp  near  Matamoras,  May  16,  1846.  J 

"Sir, — I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit  a  more  de- 
tailed report  of  the  action  of  the  8th  instant. 

"  The  main  body  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  marched 
under  my  immediate  orders  from  Point  Isabel  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th  of  May,  and  bivouacked  seven  miles 
from  that  place. 

"  Our  march  was  resumed  the  following  morning. 
About  noon,  when  our  advance  of  cavalry  had  reached 
the  water  hole  of  '  Palo  Alto,'  the  Mexican  troops  were 
reported  in  our  front,  and  were  soon  discovered  occupying 
the  road  in  force.  I  ordered  a  halt  upon  reaching  the 
water,  with  a  view  to  rest  and  refresh  the  men,  and  form 
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deliberately  our  line  of  battle.  The  Mexican  line  was 
now  clearly  visible  across  the  prairie,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  Their  left,  which  was  com- 
posed of  a  heavy  force  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  road, 
resting  upon  a  thicket  of  chaparral,  while  masses  of  in- 
fantry were  discovered  in  succession  on  the  right,  greatly 
outnumbering  our  own  force. 

"  Our  line  of  battle  was  now  formed  in  the  following 
order,  commencing  on  the  extreme  right:  Fifth  Infantry, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mcintosh ;  Major 
Ringgold's  artillery;  Third  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Captain  L.  M.Morris;  two  eighteen-pounders,  commanded 
*by  Lieutenant  Churchill,  Third  Artillery ;  Fourth  In- 
fantry, commanded  by  Major  G.  W.  Allen;  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Regiments  composed  the  Third  Brigade,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garland,  and  all  the 
above  corps,  together  with  two  squadrons  of  dragoons, 
under  Captains  Ker  and  May,  composed  the  right  wing, 
under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Twiggs.  The  left  was  formed 
by  the  battalion  of  artillery,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Childs,  Captain  Duncan's  Light  Artillery,  and 
the  Eighth  Infantry,  under  Captain  Montgomery,  all 
forming  the  First  Brigade,  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Belknap.  The  train  was  parked  near  the  water, 
under  direction  of  Captains  Grossman  and  Myers,  and 
protected  by  Captain  Ker's  squadron. 

"  About  two  o'clock  we  took  up  the  march  by  heads 
of  columns  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  the  eighteen- 
pounder  battery  following  the  road.  While  the  columns 
were  advancing.  Lieutenant  Blake,  topographical  engi- 
neers, volunteered  a  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy's  line, 
which  was  handsomely  performed,  and  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  at  least  two  batteries  of  artillery  in  the  in- 
tervals of  their  cavalry  and  infantry.  These  batteries 
were  soon  opened  upon  us,  when  I  ordered  the  columns 
halted  and  deployed  into  line,  and  the  fire  to  be  returned 
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by  all  our  artillery.  The  Eighth  Infantry,  on  our  extreme 
left,  was  thrown  back  to  secure  that  flank.  The  first  fires 
of  the  enemy  did  little  execution,  while  our  eighteen- 
pounders,  and  Major  Ringgold's  artillery,  soon  dispersed 
the  cavalry  which  formed  his  left.  Captain  Duncan's 
battery,  thrown  forward  in  advance  of  the  line,  was  doing 
good  execution  at  this  time.  Captain  May's  squadron  was 
now  detached  to  support  that  battery  and  the  left  of  our 
position.  The  Mexican  cavalry,  with  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, were  now  reported  to  be  moving  through  the 
chaparral  to  our  right,  to  threaten  that  flank,  or  make  a 
demonstration  against  the  train.  The  Fifth  Infantry  was 
immediately  detached  to  check  this  movement,  and,  sup- 
ported by  Lieutenant  Ridgely,  with  a  section  of  Major 
Ringgold's  battery,  and  Captain  Walker's  company  of  vol- 
unteers, effectually  repulsed  the  enemy,  the  Fifth  Infantry 
repelling  a  charge  of  lancers,  and  the  artillery  doing  great 
execution  in  their  ranks.  The  Third  Infantry  was  now 
detached  to  the  right  as  a  still  further  security  to  that 
flank,  yet  threatened  by  the  enemy.  Major  Ringgold, 
with  the  remaining  section,  kept  up  his  fire  from  an 
advanced  position,  and  was  supported  by  the  Fourth 
Infantry. 

"  The  grass  of  the  prairie  had  been  accidentally  fired 
by  our  artillery,  and  the  volumes  of  smoke  now  partially 
concealed  the  armies  from  each  other.  As  the  enemy's 
left  had  evidently  been  driven  back,  and  left  the  road 
free,  and  as  the  cannonade  had  been  suspended,  I  ordered 
forward  the  eighteen-pounders  on  the  road  nearly  to  the 
position  first  occupied  by  the  Mexican  cavalry,  and  caused 
the  First  Brigade  to  take  up  a  new  position,  still  on  the 
left  of  the  eighteen-pounder  battery.  The  Fifth  was  ad- 
vanced from  its  former  position,  and  occupied  a  point  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  new  line.  The  enemy  made  a 
change  of  position  corresponding  to  our  own,  and  after  a 
suspension  of  nearly  an  hour  the  action  was  resumed. 
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"The  fire  of  artillery  was  now  most  destructive; 
openings  were  constantly  made  through  the  enemy's  ranks 
by  our  fire,  and  the  constancy  with  which  the  Mexican 
infantry  sustained  this  severe  cannonade  was  a  theme  of 
universal  remark  and  admiration.  Captain  May's  squad- 
ron was  detached  to  make  a  demonstration  on  the  left  of 
the  enemy's  position,  and  suffered  severely  from  the  fire 
of  artillery,  to  which  it  was  for  some  time  exposed. 

"  The  Fourth  Infantry,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
support  the  eighteen-pounder  battery,  was  exposed  to  a 
most  galling  fire  of  artillery,  by  which  several  men  were 
killed,  and  Captain  Paige  dangerously  wounded.  The 
enemy's  fire  was  directed  against  our  eighteen-pounder 
battery  and  the  guns  under  Major  Ringgold  in  its  vicinity. 
The  major,  himself,  while  coolly  directing  the  fire  of  his 
pieces,  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball  and  mortally  wounded. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  battalion  of  artillery,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Childs  had  been  brought  up  to  sup- 
port the  artillery  on  our  right.  A  strong  demonstration 
of  cavalry  was  now  made  by  the  enemy  against  this  part 
of  our  line,  and  the  column  continued  to  advance  under 
a  severe  fire  from  the  eighteen-pounders.  The  battalion 
was  instantly  formed  in  square,  and  held  ready  to  receive 
the  charge  of  cavalry,  but  when  the  advancing  squadrons 
were  within  close  range,  a  deadly  fire  of  canister  from  the 
eighteen-pounders  dispersed  them.  A  brisk  fire  of  small 
arms  was  now  opened  upon  the  square,  by  Avhich  one 
officer  (Lieutenant  Luther,  Second  Artillery)  was  slightly 
wounded  ;  but  a  well-directed  volley  from  the  front  of  the 
square  silenced  all  further  firing  from  the  enemy  in  this 
quarter.  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  action  was 
closed  on  the  right  of  our  line,  the  enemy  having  been 
completely  driven  back  from  his  position,  and  foiled  in 
every  attempt  against  our  line. 

"While  the  above  was  going  forward  on  our  right, 
and    under   ray   own  eye,  the  enemy  had  made  a  serious 
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attempt  against  the  left  of  our  line.  Captain  Duncan  in- 
stantly perceived  the  movement,  and,  by  the  bold  and 
brilliant  maneuvering  of  his  battery,  completely  repulsed 
several  successive  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  advance  in  force 
upon  our  left  flank.  Supported  in  succession  by  the 
Eighth  Infantry,  and  by  Captain  Ker's  squadron  of  dra- 
goons, he  gallantly  held  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  finally 
drove  him,  with  immense  loss,  from  the  field.  The  action 
here  and  along  the  whole  line  continued  until  dark,  when 
the  enemy  retired  into  the  chaparral,  in  rear  of  his  posi- 
tion. Our  army  bivouacked  on  the  ground  it  occupied. 
During  the  afternoon  the  train  had  been  moved  for- 
ward about  half  a  mile,  and  was  parked  in  rear  of  the 
new  position. 

"  Our  loss  this  day  was  nine  killed,  forty-four  wounded, 
and  two  missing.  Among  the  wounded  were  Major  Ring- 
gold, who  has  since  died,  and  Captain  Paige  dangerously 
wounded,  Lieutenant  Luther  slightly  so.  I  annex  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  casualties  of  the  day. 

"  Our  own  force  engaged  is  shown  by  the  field  re- 
port herewith  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  officers  and  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven 
men ;  aggregate,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight.  The  Mexican  force,  according  to  the  statements 
of  their  own  officers  taken  prisoners  in  the  affair  of  the 
9th,  was  not  less  than  six  thousand  regular  troops,  with 
ten  pieces  of  artillery,  and  probably  exceeded  that  num- 
ber ;  the  irregular  force  not  known.  Their  loss  was  not 
less  than  two  hundred  killed  and  four  hundred  wounded, 
probably  greater.  This  estimate  is  very  moderate,  and 
formed  upon  the  number  actually  counted  upon  the  field, 
and  upon  the  reports  of  their  own  officers. 

"  As  already  reported  in  my  first  brief  dispatch,  the 
conduct  of  our  officers  and  men  was  every  thing  that 
could  be  desired.  Exposed  for  hours  to  the  severest  trial, 
a  cannonade  of  artillery,  our  troops  displayed  a  coolness 
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and  constancy  which  gave  me  throughout  the   assurance 
of  victory. 

"I  purposely  defer  the  mention  of  individuals  until 
my  report  of  the  action  of  the  9th,  when  I  will  endeavor 
to  do  justice  to  the  many  instances  of  distinguished 
conduct  on  both  days.  In  the  meantime  I  refer,  for 
more  minute  details,  to  the  reports  of  individual  com- 
manders. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  "I 
"  Camp  near  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  May  17,  1846.      / 

"  Sir, — In  submitting  a  more  minute  report  of  the 
affair  of  '  Resaca  de  la  Palma,'  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  instant,  the  enemy, 
who  had  encamped  near  the  field  of  battle  of  the  day  pre- 
vious, was  discovered  moving  by  his  left  flank,  evidently 
in  retreat,  and,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  to  gain  a  new 
position  on  the  road  to  Matamoras,  and  there  again  resist 
our  advance. 

"  I  ordered  the  supply-train  to  be  strongly  parked  at 
its  position,  and  left  with  it  four  pieces  of  artillery,  the 
two  eighteen-pounders  which  had  done  such  good  service 
on  the  previous  day,  and  two  twelve-pounders  which  had 
not  been  in  the  action.  The  wounded  officers  and  men 
were,  at  the  same  time,  sent  back  to  Point  Isabel.  I  then 
moved  forward  with  the  columns  to  the  edge  of  the  chap- 
arral or  forest,  which  extends  to  the  Rio  Grande,  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  miles.  The  light  companies  of  the  First 
Brigade,  under  Captain  C.  F.  Smith,  Second  Artillery, 
and  a  select  detachment  of  light  troops,  the  whole  under 
the  command  of  Captain  McCall,  Fourth  Infantry,  were 
thrown  forward  into  the  chaparral,  to  feel  the  enemy  and 
ascertain  his  position.     About  three  o'clock  I  received  a 
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report  from  the  advance  that  the  enemy  was  in  position  on 
the  road,  with  at  least  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  com- 
mand was  immediately  put  in  motion,  and  about  four 
o'clock  I  came  up  with  Captain  McGall,  who  reported  the 
enemy  in  force  in  our  front,  occupying  a  ravine  which 
intersects  the  road,  and  is  skirted  by  thickets  of  dense 
chaparral.  Ridgely's  battery,  and  the  advance  under  Cap- 
tain McCall,  were  at  once  thrown  forward  on  the  road, 
and  into  the  chaparral  on  either  side,  while  the  Fifth  In- 
fantry and  one  wing  of  the  Fourth  was  thrown  into  the 
forest  on  the  left,  and  the  Third  and  the  other  wing  of  the 
Fourth  on  the  right  of  the  road.  These  corps  were  em- 
ployed as  skirmishers  to  cover  the  battery  and  engage  the 
Mexican  infantry.  Captain  McCall's  command  became  at 
once  engaged  wdth  the  enemy,  while  the  light  artillery, 
though  in  a  very  exposed  position,  did  great  execution. 
The  enemy  had  at  least  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and  main- 
tained an  incessant  fire  upon  our  advance. 

"  The  action  now  became  general,  and,  although  the 
enemy's  infantry  gave  way  before  the  steady  fire  and 
resistless  progress  of  our  own,  yet  his  artillery  was  still  in 
position  to  check  our  advance,  several  pieces  occupying 
the  pass  across  the  ravine  which  he  had  chosen  for  his 
position.  Perceiving  that  no  decisive  advantage  could  be 
gained  until  this  artillery  was  silenced,  I  ordered  Captain 
May  to  charge  the  battery  with  his  squadron  of  dragoons. 
This  was  gallantly  and  effectually  executed  ;  the  enemy 
was  driven  from  his  guns,  and  General  La  Vega,  who 
remained  alone  at  one  of  the  batteries,  was  taken  pris- 
oner. The  squadron,  which  suffered  much  in  this  charge, 
not  being  immediately  supported  by  infantry,  could  not 
retain  possession  of  the  artillery  taken,  but  it  was  com- 
pletely silenced.  In  the  meantime  the  Eighth  Infantry 
had  been  ordered  up,  and  had  become  warmly  engaged  on 
the  right  of  the  road.  This  regiment  and  a  part  of  the 
Fifth   were   now  ordered   to  charge   the  batteries,  which 
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was  handsomely  done,  and  the  enemy  entirely  driven  from 
his  artillery 'and  his  position  on  the  left  of  the  road. 

"The  light  companies  of  the  First  Brigade,  and  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Regiments  of  infantry,  had  been  de- 
ployed on  the  right  of  the  road,  when,  at  various  points, 
they  became  briskly  engaged  with  the  enemy.  A  small 
party,  under  Captain  Buchanan  and  Lieutenants  Wood  and 
Hays,  Fourth  Infantry,  composed  chiefly  of  men  of  that 
regiment,  drove  the  enemy  from  a  breastwork  which  he 
occupied,  and  captured  a  piece  of  artillery.  An  attempt 
to  recover  this  piece  was  repulsed  by  Captain  Barbour's 
Third  Infantry.  The  enemy  was  at  last  completely  driven 
from  his  position  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  retreated 
precipitately,  leaving  baggage  of  every  description.  The 
Fourth  Infantry  took  possession  of  a  camp  where  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Mexican  General-in-chief  were  estab- 
lished. All  his  official  correspondence  was  captured  at 
this  place. 

"  The  artillery  battalion  (excepting  the  flank  compa- 
nies) had  been  ordered  to  guard  the  baggage-train,  which 
was  parked  some  distance  in  rear.  That  battalion  was 
now  ordered  up  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and,  with  the  Third 
Infantry,  Captain  Ker's  dragoons,  and  Captain  Duncan's 
battery,  followed  him  rapidly  to  the  river,  taking  a 
number  of  prisoners.  Great  numbers  of  the  enemy  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  near  the  town. 
The  corps  last  mentioned  encamped  near  the  river,  the 
remainder  of  the  army  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"The  strength  of  our  marching  force  on  this  day,  as 
exhibited  in  the  annexed  field-report,  was  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  officers  and  two  thousand  and  forty- 
nine  men ;  aggregate,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two.  The  actual  number  engaged  with  the  enemy 
did  not  exceed  one  thousand  seven  hundred.  Our  loss 
was  three  officers  killed,  thirty-six  men  killed  and  sev- 
enty-one wounded.     Among  the  officers  killed  I  have  to 
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report  the  loss  of  Lieutenant  Inge,  Second  Dragoons,  whg 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  platoon,  while  gallantly  charging 
the  enemy's  battery ;  of  Lieutenant  Cochrane,  of  the 
Fourth,  and  Lieutenant  Chadbourne,  of  the  Eighth  In- 
fantry, who  likewise  met  their  death  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  The  officers  wounded  were  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Payne,  Inspector-General ;  Lieutenant  Dobbins,  Third 
Infantry,  serving  with  the  light  infantry  advance,  slightly  ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Mcintosh,  Fifth  Infantry,  severely, 
twice ;  Captain  Hooe,  Fifth  Infantry,  severely  (right  arm 
since  amputated) ;  Lieutenant  Fowler,  Fifth  Infantry, 
slightly ;  Captain  Montgomery,  Eighth  Infantry,  slightly  ; 
Lieutenants  Gates  and  Jordan,  Eighth  Infantry  severely 
(each  twice) ;  Lieutenants  Selden,  Maclay,  Burbank,  and 
Morris,  Eighth  Infantry,  slightly. 

"I  have  no  accurate  data  from  which  to  estimate  the 
enemy's  force  on  this  day.  He  is  known  to  have  been 
re-enforced  after  the  action  of  the  8th,  both  by  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and  no  doubt  to  an  extent  at  least  equal  to 
his  loss  on  that  day.  It  is  probable  that  six  thou- 
sand men  were  opposed  to  us,  and  in  a  position  chosen  by 
themselves,  and  strongly  defended  with  artillery.  The 
enemy's  loss  was  very  great.  Nearly  two  hundred  of  his 
dead  were  buried  by  us  on  the  days  succeeding  the  battle. 
His  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  and  missing,  in  the  two 
aifairs  of  the  8th  and  9th,  is,  I  think,  moderately  esti- 
mated at  one  thousand  men. 

"Our  victory  has  been  decisive.  A  small  force  has 
overcome  immense  odds  of  the  best  troops  that  Mexico 
can  furnish,  veteran  regiments  perfectly  equipped  and 
appointed.  Eight  pieces  of  artillery,  several  colors  and 
standards,  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  including  four- 
teen officers,  and  a  large  amount  of  baggage  and  public 
property  have  fallen  into  our  hands. 

"The  causes  of  victory  are,  doubtless,  to  be  found  in 
the   superior   quality  of  our   officers   and   men.     I   have 
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already,  in  former  reports,  paid  a  general  tribute  to  the 
admirable  conduct  of  the  troops  on  both  days.  It  now 
becomes  my  duty,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  one  of  great  deli- 
cacy, to  notice  individuals.  In  so  extensive  a  field  as 
that  of  the  8th,  and  in  the  dense  cover  where  most  of  the 
action  of  the  9th  was  fought,  I  could  not  possibly  be 
witness  to  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  operations  of 
the  various  corps,  and  I  must,  therefore,  depend  upon  the 
reports  of  subordinate  commanders,  which  I  respectfully 
inclose  herewith. 

"  Colonel  Twiggs,  the  second  in  command,  was  par- 
ticularly active  on  both  days  in  executing  my  orders,  and 
directing  the  operations  of  the  right  wing.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Mcintosh,  commanding  the  Fifth  Infantry  ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Garland,  commanding  the  Third  Brigade ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Belknap,  commanding  the  First  Bri- 
gade ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Childs,  commanding  the  Artil- 
lery Battalion ;  Major  Allen,  Captains  L.  M.  Morris 
and  Montgomery,  commanding,  respectively,  the  Fourth, 
Third,  and  Eighth  Regiments  of  Infantry,  were  zealous 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  gave  examples  to 
their  commands  of  cool  and  fearless  conduct.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Mcintosh  repulsed  with  his  regiment  a  charge  of 
lancers  in  the  action  of  Palo  Alto,  and  shared  with  it  the 
honors  and  dangers  of  the  following  day,  being  t\vice 
severely  wounded.  The  command  of  the  Fifth  Infantry 
then  devolved  upon  Major  Staniford,  who  conducted  it 
with  zeal  and  ability  to  the  close  of  the  engagement. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Belknap  headed  a  charge  of  the  Eighth 
Infantry,  which  resulted  in  driving  the  enemy  from  his 
guns,  and  leaving  us  in  possession  of  that  part  of  the  field. 

"  Captain  Duncan  and  Lieutenant  Ridgely  deserve 
special  notice  for  the  gallant  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  they  maneuvered  and  served  their  batteries.  The 
impression  made  by  Captain  Duncan's  battery  upon  the 
extreme   right  of  the  enemy's  line,  at  the   aifair  of  Palo 
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Alto,  contributed  largely  to  the  result  of  the  day ;  while 
the  terrible  fire  kept  up  by  Lieutenant  Ridgely,  in  the 
aifair  of  the  9th,  inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  the  enemy. 
The  eighteen-pounder  battery,  which  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  action  of  the  8th,  was  admirably  served 
by  Lieutenant  Churchill,  Third  Artillery,  assisted  by 
Lieutenant  Wood,  topographical  engineers.  The  charge 
of  cavalry  against  the  enemy's  batteries  on  the  9th,  was 
gallantly  led  by  Captain  May,  and  had  complete  success. 
Captain  McCall,  Fourth  Infantry,  rendered  distinguished 
service  with  the  advanced  corps  under  his  orders.  Its 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  will  show  how  closely  it  was  en- 
gaged. I  may  take  this  occasion  to  say  that,  in  two  former 
instances,  Captain  McCall  has  rendered  valuable  service 
as  a  partisan  officer.  In  this  connection,  I  would  men- 
tion the  services  of  Captain  Walker,  of  the  Texas  Ran- 
gers, who  was  in  both  affairs  with  his  company,  and  who 
has  performed  very  meritorious  services  as  a  spy  and  par- 
tisan. I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  subor- 
nate  commanders  for  the  names  of  many  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  privates,  who  were  distinguished 
by  good  conduct  on  both  days.  Instances  of  individual 
gallantry  and  personal  conflict  with  the  enemy,  were  not 
wanting  in  the  aflair  of  the  9th,  but  can  not  find  place 
in  a  general  report.  The  officers  serving  on  the  staffs 
of  the  different  commanders  are  particularly  mentioned 
by  them. 

"  I  derived  efficient  aid  on  both  days  from  all  the  officers 
of  my  staff*.  Captain  Bliss,  Assistant  Adjutant-General; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Payne,  Inspector-General ;  Lieutenant 
Eaton,  aid-de-camp ;  Captain  Waggaman,  commissary  of 
subsistence  ;  Lieutenant  Scarritt,  engineers  ;  and  Lieuten- 
ants Blake  and  Meade,  topographical  engineers,  promptly 
conveyed  my  orders  to  every  part  of  the  field.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Payne  was  wounded  in  the  affair  of  the 
9th,  and  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  report  the  mel- 
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ancholy  death   of  Lieutenant  Blake,  by  accident,  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  engagements. 

"  Major  Craig  and  Lieutenant  Brereton,  of  the  ord- 
nance department,  were  actively  engaged  in  their  ap- 
propriate duties,  and  Surgeon  Craig,  medical  director, 
superintended  in  person  the  arduous  service  of  the  field 
hospitals.  I  take  this  occasion  to  mention  generally  the 
devotion  to  duty  of  the  medical  staif  of  the  army,  who  have 
been  untiring  in  their  exertions,  both  in  the  field  and  in 
the  hospitals,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded 
of  both  armies.  Captains  Crossman  and  Myers,  of  the 
quartermaster's  department,  who  had  charge  of  the  heavy 
supply-train  at  both  engagements,  conducted  it  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner,  and  finally  brought  it  up,  without  the 
smallest  loss,  to  its  destination. 

"I  inclose  an  inventory  of  the  Mexican  property 
captured  on  the  field,  and  also  a  sketch  of  the  field  of 
*  Resaca  de  la  Palma,'  and  of  the  route  from  Point  Isabel, 
made  by  my  aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Eaton. 

"One  regimental  color  (battalion  of  Tampico)  and 
many  standards  and  guidons  of  cavalry  were  taken  at  the 
affair  of  the  9th.  I  would  be  pleased  to  receive  your 
instructions  as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  these 
trophies,  whether  they  shall  be  sent  to  Washington,  etc. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  \ 
"  No.  69.  Matamoras,  July  3,  1846.      j 

"  Sir, — It  has  been  brought  to  ray  notice  that  an 
omission  occurred  in  my  detailed  report  of  the  action  of 
the  9th,  which  I  beg  leave  to  supply  in  the  following 
words,  to  follow  immediately  after  the  mention  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Mcintosh's  being  '  twice  severely  wounded :' 

"  The  command  of  the  Fifth  Infantry  then  devolved  upon 
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Major  Staniford,  who  conducted  it  with  zeal  and  ability  to 
the  close  of  the  engagement. 

"I  need  hardly  say  that  this  omission  was  entirely 
accidental,  and  I  beg,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Major  Stani- 
ford, as  well  as  myself,  that  the  above  paragraph  may  be 
inserted  in  the  original  report,  and  may  receive  the  same 
publicity. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sergeant  Milton,  of  May's  dragoons,  gives  this 
description  of  the  celebrated  charge  at  Resaca  de 
la  Palm  a  : — 

"  At  Palo  Alto  I  took  my  rank  in  the  troop  as  second 
sergeant,  and  while  upon  the  field  my  horse  was  wounded 
in  the  jaw  by  a  grape-shot,  which  disabled  him  for  service. 
While  he  was  plunging  in  agony  I  dismounted,  and  the 
quick  eye  of  Captain  May  observed  me  as  I  alighted  from 
my  horse.  He  inquired  if  I  was  hurt.  I  answered  no, 
that  my  horse  was  the  suiferer.  *  I  am  glad  it  is  not 
yourself,'  replied  he ;  '  there  is  another '  (pointing,  at  the 
same  time,  to  a  steed  without  a  rider,  which  was  standing 
with  dilated  eye,  gazing  at  the  strife)  ;  '  mount  him.'  I 
approached  the  horse,  and  he  stood  still  until  I  put  my 
hand  upon  the  rein  and  patted  his  neck,  when  he  rubbed 
his  head  alongside  of  me,  as  if  pleased  that  some  human 
being  was  about  to  become  his  companion  in  the  affray. 
He  was  a  noble  bay,  which  had,  with  a  number  of  others, 
been  purchased  for  the  troop  in  St.  Louis.  I  bestrode 
him,  and  we  passed  through  the  first  day  unharmed. 

"  On  the  second  day,  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  our  troop 
stood  anxiously  waiting  for  the  signal  to  be  given,  and  never 
had    I   looked   upon   men   on   whose   countenances  were 
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more  clearly  expressed  a  fixed  determination  to  win.  The 
lips  of  some  were  pale  with  excitement,  and  their  eyes 
wore  that  fixed  expression  which  betokens  mischief; 
others,  with  shut  teeth,  would  quietly  laugh,  and  catch  a 
tighter  grip  of  the  rein,  or  seat  themselves  with  care  and 
firmness  in  the  saddle,  while  quiet  words  of  confidence 
and  encouragement  were  passed  from  each  to  his  neigh- 
bor. All  at  once  Captain  May  rode  to  the  front  of  his 
troop ;  every  rein  and  saber  was  tightly  grasped.  Raising 
himself  and  pointing  at  the  battery,  he  shouted,  'Men, 
follow  P  There  was  now  a  clattering  of  hoofs  and  a  rat- 
tling of  saber-sheaths  ;  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns  was 
partly  drawn  by  Lieutenant  Ridgely,  and  the  next  moment 
we  were  sweeping  like  the  wind  up  the  ravine.  I  was  in 
a  squad  of  about  nine  men,  who  were  separated  by  a 
shower  of  grape  from  the  battery,  and  we  were  in  advance, 
May  leading.  He  turned  his  horse  opposite  the  breast- 
work in  front  of  the  guns,  and,  with  another  shout  *to 
follow,'  leaped  over  them.  Several  of  the  horses  did  fol- 
low, but  mine,  being  new  and  not  well  trained,  refused; 
two  others  balked,  and  their  riders  started  down  the  ravine 
to  turn  the  breastwork  where  the  rest  of  the  troop  had  en- 
tered. I  made  another  attempt  to  clear  the  guns  with  my 
horse,  turning  him  around,  feeling  all  the  time  secure  at 
thinking  the  guns  discharged.  I  put  his  head  towards 
them  and  gave  him  spur,  but  he  again  balked;  so,  turning 
his  head  down  the  ravine,  I  too  started  to  ride  round  the 
breastwork. 

"  As  I  came  down  a  lancer  dashed  at  me  with  lance 
in  rest.  With  my  saber  I  parried  the  thrust,  only  receiv- 
ing a  slight  flesh  wound  from  its  point  in  my  arm,  which 
felt  at  the  time  like  the  prick  of  a  pin.  The  lancer 
turned  and  fled ;  at  that  moment  a  ball  passed  through 
my  horse  on  the  left  side  and  shattered  my  right  side. 
The  shot  killed  the  horse  instantly,  and  he  fell  upon  my 
left  leg,  fastening  me  by  his  weight  to  the  earth.     There 
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I  lay  right  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  where  carnage  was 
riding  riot,  and  every  moment  the  shot  from  our  own  and 
the  Mexican  guns  tearing  up  the  earth  around  me.  I 
tried  to  raise  my  horse  so  as  to  extricate  my  leg,  but  I 
had  already  grown  so  weak  with  my  wound  that  I  was 
unable,  and  from  the  mere  attempt  I  fell  back  exhausted. 
To  add  to  my  horror,  a  horse,  who  was  careering  about 
riderless,  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  received  a  wound,  and 
he  commenced  struggling  and  rearing  with  pain.  Two 
or  three  times  he  came  very  near  falling  on  me,  but  at 
length,  with  a  scream  of  agony  and  a  bound,  he  fell  dead, 
his  body  touching  my  own  fallen  steed.  What  I  had  been 
in  momentary  dread  of  now  occurred ;  my  wounded  limb, 
which  was  lying  across  the  horse,  received  another  ball 
in  the  ankle. 

"  I  now  felt  disposed  to  give  up ;  and,  exhausted 
through  pain  and  excitement,  a  film  gathered  over  my 
eyes,  which  I  thought  was  the  precursor  of  dissolution. 
From  this  hopeless  state  I  was  aroused  by  a  wounded 
Mexican  calling  out  to  me,  '  Bueno  Americano/  and, 
turning  my  eyes  towards  the  spot,  I  saw  that  he  was  hold- 
ing a  certificate  and  calling  to  me.  The  tide  of  action 
now  rolled  away  from  me,  and  hope  again  sprung  up. 
The  Mexican  uniforms  began  to  disappear  from  the  chap- 
arral, and  squadrons  of  our  troops  passed  in  sight,  appar- 
ently in  pursuit.  While  I  was  thus  nursing  the  prospect 
of  escape,  I  beheld,  not  far  from  me,  a  villainous-looking 
ranchero,  armed  with  an  American  sergeant's  short-sword, 
dispatching  a  w^ounded  American  soldier,  whose  body  he 
robbed ;  the  next  he  came  to  was  a  Mexican,  whom  he 
served  in  the  same  way ;  and  thus  I  looked  on  while  he 
murderously  slew  four.  I  drew  an  undischarged  pistol 
from  my  holsters,  and  laying  myself  along  my  horse's 
neck,  watched  him,  expecting  to  be  the  next  victim ;  but 
something  frightened  him  from  his  vulture-like  business, 
and  he  fled  in  another  direction.     I  need  not  say  that  had 
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he  visited  me  I  should  have  taken  one  more  shot  at  the 
enemy,  and  would  have  died  content  had  I  succeeded  in 
making  such  an  assassin  bite  the  dust.  Two  hours  after 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  some  of  my  comrades  by 
the  hand,  who  were  picking  up  the  wounded.  They  lifted 
my  Mexican  friend,  too,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  he,  as  well 
as  myself,  live  to  fight  over  again  the  sanguinary  fray  of 
Resaca  de  la  Paliua." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO— THE  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  TWO  NA- 
TIONS ON  THE  RIO  GRANDE— A  COMPARISON- 
TAYLOR  AND  COMMODORE  CONNER— THE 
AMERICANS  IN  MATAMORAS. 

OF  this  fatal  turn  in  their  affairs  at  the  very- 
outset  the  Mexicans  had  not  even  dreamed. 
But  a  few  weeks  before  these  battles  the  "Mata- 
moras  Gazette"  had  said:  "There  have  been  forty- 
three  desertions  from  the  barbarians,  six  of  them 
slaves  ;  and  momentarily  is  expected  old  Taylor,  body 
and  soul."  With  them  there  could  then  be  but  one 
ending  to  the  whole  matter.  The  American  barbarians 
who  did  not  desert  to  them,  they  would,  of  course, 
kill  or  capture  whenever  they  got  ready.  In  the 
large  quantity  of  cannon,  small  arms,  military  stores, 
and  other  things  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  were  the  carriage 
and  baggage  of  Arista,  including  his  official  cor- 
respondence. In  one  of  his  letters  from  the  City 
of  Mexico,  the  government  had  instructed  him  to 
send  Taylor  and  his  army,  when  captured,  to  that 
city,  and  admonished  him  to  treat  the  American  Gen- 
eral and  his  officers  with  the  consideration  and 
attention  which  should  be  expected  from  a  people 
distinguished  for   their  humanity  and  magnanimity. 
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At  Palo  Alto  they  had  tried  to  kill  "  Old  Taylor." 
Seeing  them  especially  directing  their  attention  to  the 
point  where  he  was  posted  with  his  staff,  the  General 
is  said  to  have  remarked  :  *'  Upon  my  word,  I  do 
believe  the  rascals  want  to  hit  me !"  Soon  after 
this,  one  of  his  aids  observing  his  exposed  situation, 
suggested  that  he  seek  a  more  secure  position ;  upon 
which  Taylor  said  :  "  Certainly,  let  us  ride  up  nearer, 
and  then  their  balls  will  go  over  us."  Even  at  the 
outset  Mexican  balls  had  little  in  them  to  terrify 
General  Taylor;  and,  although  his  reports  to  the 
"Government"  had  no  words  of  praise  for  himself,  his 
conduct  was  exceedingly  deserving,  both  for  his  fear- 
less deportment  on  the  field,  and  his  firmness,  judg- 
ment, and  military  skill.  It  should  be  remembered 
that,  in  a  council  of  forces  on  the  night  of  the  8  th  of 
May,  some  were  in  favor  of  falling  back  to  Point 
Isabel,  and  others  for  intrenching  the  position  they 
then  occupied,  but  Taylor  said  he  would  move  on  to 
Fort  Brown.  When  General  Jackson  was  told  that 
there  was  no  military  man  in  the  United  States  who 
could  conduct  a  war  with  Mexico  successfully,  he 
said  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  was  such  a  man, 
and  the  American  people  generally  came  to  believe 
that  this  was  true.  But  other  men,  quite  equal  to 
the  task,  were  numerous.  The  whole  American  army 
distinguished  itself  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma;  and,  although  it  was  said  that  it  was  a  great 
piece  of  good  fortune  to  the  country  that  Taylor's 
army,  at  the  time,  was  composed  of  regulars,  yet  it 
is  of  doubtful  propriety  to   suppose  that  the  result 
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would  have  been  materially  different  had  a  large  per 
cent  of  it  been  volunteers.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
have  a  war  with  Mexico  to  demonstrate  the  reliability 
and  bravery  of  fairly  drilled  volunteers.  The  skill 
and  daring  of  the  American  officers  were  conspicu- 
ous in  these  engagements  inaugurating  the  war.  As 
a  rule,  they  led,  and  fought  in  front  of  their  men. 
May's  order,  "Men,  follow,"  expressed  the  spirit 
which  actuated  the  officers  of  this  little  army.  Nor 
had  they  to  wait  for  the  men  to  follow.  The  number 
of  officers  killed  in  these  initial  engagements  was 
very  great.  But  the  history  made  here  in  this 
respect  was  repeated  at  Buena  Vista,  in  the  valley 
of  Mexico,  and  other  places  throughout  the  war. 
Of  the  operations  on  the  Rio  Grande  a  London 
journal  said  : — 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  soldiers  under  General  Taylor 
have  been  such  as  to  do  honor  to  the  Republic.  The 
little  army,  amounting  to  but  a  handful  of  men,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thousands  of  miles  from  any  available  succor, 
has  defended  itself  against  superior  numbers,  and  at  length 
has  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  took  possession  of  Mata- 
moras  almost  in  sight  of  an  opposing  enemy — an  exploit 
which  Napoleon  has  pronounced  to  be  the  perfection 
of  generalship." 

Brief  mention  may  here  be  made  of  some  of  the 
brave  men  who  were  with  General  Taylor  at  this 
time.  Samuel  Ringgold  was  a  native  of  Maryland, 
born  near  Hagerstown,  in  1800.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  West  Point.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  General 
Scott  for  a  time,  and  then  entered  the  First  Infantry 
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Regiment  as  a  lieutenant.  He  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  1836.  His  meritorious  services 
in  Florida  gained  for  him  the  rank  of  major.  On 
the  8th  of  May,  1846,  at  Palo  Alto,  the  six-pound 
ball  that  caused  his  death  passed  through  his  right 
thigh,  through  his  horse,  and  then  through  his  own 
left  thigh.  His  legs  were  amputated,  and,  on  the 
11th,  he  died  at  Point  Isabel.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  both  in  and  out  of  the  army,  and  was  a 
brave  and  skillful  officer. 

Randolph  Ridgely,  who  succeeded  Major  Ring- 
gold on  the  field  of  Palo  Alto,  after  distinguishing 
himself  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Monterey,  was 
killed  at  the  latter  place  by  being  thrown  from  his 
horse.  Ridgely  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and 
a  man  of  refined  and  noble  qualities. 

Walker,  who  finally  fell  under  Lane  at  Hua- 
mantla,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  among 
the  many  who  distinguished  themselves  in  Mexico, 
as  well  for  his  many  admirable  private  traits  as  his 
courage  and  ability  in  arms.  He  was  a  native  of 
Maryland.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  private  dur- 
ing the  last  Seminole  war,  and  after  the  close  of  that 
war  he  went  to  Texas.  Soon  after  Taylor  reached 
the  Rio  Grande  he  joined  him  with  a  small  company 
of  rangers.  He  was  employed  on  several  dangerous 
expeditions,  his  services  becoming  almost  indispen- 
sable to  Taylor. 

Colonel  Charles  A.  May,  who  made  the  famous 
charge  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  was  a  native  of 
Washington  City,  and  entered  the  army  during  the 
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Seminole  war.  He  maintained  his  daring  and  hon- 
orable reputation  on  other  fields  in  Mexico. 

Poor  Blake,  who  startled  the  Mexicans  by  his 
bold,  lone  reconnoissance  on  the  8th  of  May,  was 
killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  own  pistol 
on  the  following  morning  before  the  battle  of  Re- 
saca.  He  was  a  Pennsylvanian  and  a  graduate 
of  West  Point.  He  possessed  brilliant  qualities, 
and,  in  warlike  times,  would   have   made  his  mark. 

But  it  is  hard  to  mention  these  brave  men  with- 
out an  attempt  to  give  some  detailed  account  of 
their  manly  and  honorable  careers ;  and  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  make  selections  and  distinctions 
among  men  who  were  so  generally  gallant  and 
worthy.  A  galaxy  of  splendid  soldierly  men  are 
the  following,  who  really  distinguished  themselves 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  giving  in  advance  a  tone  and 
spirit  to  the  war  which  was  rivaled  at  Monterey, 
Buena  Vista,  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  and  before 
the  City  of  Mexico :  W.  W.  S.  Bliss,  David  E. 
Twiggs,  C.  Ker,  C.  A.  May,  L.  P.  Graham,  J.  B. 
Magruder,  James  Duncan,  T.  Childs,  R.  Ridgely,  W. 
W.  Morris,  J.  Garland,  G.  A.  McCall,  J.  S.  Mcintosh 
(wounded  at  Resaca),  T.  Staniford,  Major  W.  G. 
Belknap,  Joseph  K.  F.  Mansfield  (of  the  engineer 
corps),  Braxton  Bragg,  and  E.  S.  Hawkins. 

There  were  many  other  brave  and  admirable  men 
whose  names  were  known  to  the  country,  and  hun- 
dreds who  fought  as  fearlessly,  and  conducted  them- 
selves as  nobly,  whose  position  in  the  ranks  gave 
them  only  a  general  place  in  the  history  of  the  war. 

16— L 
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Some  of  these  brave  men  will  appear  at  other  points 
in  this  view  of  this  annexation  war,  in  which  many 
of  them  deserved  monuments  that  would  be  really 
conspicuous  in  a  more  generally  applauded  cause. 

It  could  not  be  claimed  with  any  degree  of  sin- 
cerity that  all  the  bravery  displayed  in  the  bat- 
tles on  the  Rio  Grande  was  on  the  side  of  the 
"Army  of  Occupation."  The  ordinary  incentives 
and  motives  of  courage  were  greatly  multiplied  on 
the  part  of  the  Mexicans.  They  were  fifrhting  for 
what  they  claimed  as  their  country,  for  their  homes, 
their  families,  and  they  said  their  religion,  as  well. 
"God  and  Liberty"  should,  indeed,  have  involved 
enough  to  arouse  even  an  indolent  and  shiftless  race 
to  deeds  of  miraculous  valor.  The  Mexicans  fought 
with  great  spirit  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma.  These  bloody  fields  must,  in  all  time,  remain 
as  monuments  of  human  valor,  not  simply  as  in- 
stances of  the  superior  skill  and  prowess  of  the  sol- 
dier of  the  United  States.  The  fearless  charges  on 
the  plains  of  Palo  Alto,  and  the  deadly  hand-to-hand 
conflicts  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  will  forever  excite 
the  admiration  of  fair  and  courageous  men,  however 
utterly  unworthy  was  much  of  the  after  conduct  of 
the  Mexican  armies. 

The  newspapers  at  Matamoras  had  spoken  the 
sentiments  and  confidence  of  the  Mexican  officers 
and  army  when  they  crossed  the  Rio  Grande.  Little 
did  any  of  these  confident  men  dream  of  being 
beaten  by  the  Americans,  let  alone  being  forced  to 
flight.     Victory  and  the  justice  of  their  cause  were 
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the  two  ingredients  of  their  faith.     The  author  of 
"  Our  Army  on  the  Rio  Grande "  writes  thus  : — 

"  The  camp  of  Arista  told  the  perfect  confidence  he 
had  in  the  strength  of  his  arms.  It  was  evident  that  not 
the  least  preparation  had  been  made  for  a  defeat ;  no  such 
thought  had  ever  been  indulged  in.  Arista  brought  with 
him  into  the  field  an  unnecessary  amount  of  baggage.  His 
head-quarters  were  just  being  arranged ;  his  splendid 
marquee,  his  trunks  and  private  property  were  together, 
surrounded  by  pompously  arranged  walls,  comprising  the 
military  wealth  of  the  army.  There  were  stands  of  small 
arms,  ammunition-boxes,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  mus- 
ket ball-cartridges,  and  nearly  five  hundred  splendid 
pack-saddles ;  in  short,  almost  an  Eastern  prodigality  of 
military  equipage. 

"  In  the  camp  of  the  enemy  were  found  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  great  festival,  no  doubt  to  follow  the  expected 
victory.  The  camp-kettles  were  simmering  over  the  fires, 
filled  with  savory  viands,  off  of  which  our  troops  made  a 
plentiful  evening  meal.  In  the  road  were  carcasses  of  half- 
skinned  oxen.  The  hangers-on  of  the  camp,  while  the  bat- 
tle was  raging,  were  busy  in  their  feast-preparing  work, 
unconscious  of  dangers,  when,  on  an  instant,  a  sudden 
panic  must  have  seized  them,  and  they  fled,  leaving  their 
half-completed  labors  to  be  consummated  by  our  own 
troops.  Never,  probably,  in  the  history  of  war,  had  a 
more  perfect  consternation  seized  upon  a  defeated  army, 
and  seldom  has  one  left  such  singularly  eloquent  memo- 
rials of  the  fact  as  did  the  Mexicans  at  Resaca  de  Palma." 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Resaca  the  Amer- 
icans buried  their  dead,  disposed  of  their  wounded, 
and  effected  the  exchange  of  some  prisoners.  Gen- 
eral La  Vega,  taken  by  Captain  May  when  alone 
defending  his   guns  after   his  men  had  been   swept 
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away  by  the  American  cavalry,  declined  to  be  pa- 
roled, and  was  sent  to  New  Orleans.  On  the  11th, 
General  Taylor  rode  down  to  Point  Isabel  to  com- 
municate with  Commodore  Conner,  and  look  after 
other  matters  connected  with  the  army.  The  sup- 
plies for  Fort  Brown  were  conveyed  overland,  as  the 
river  connection  was  not  yet  established,  and  not 
even  a  pontoon  had  been  provided  with  a  view  to 
crossing  to  Matamoras. 

It  is  said  that  although  the  General  wanted  to 
see  Commodore  Conner,  and  had  gone  down  to  Point 
Isabel  in  part  for  that  purpose,  he  was  greatly  put 
out  when  he  heard  that  Conner  was  coming  ashore 
in  a  ceremonious  style.  Taylor  was  one  of  the 
plainest  and  most  indifferent  dressers  in  the  world, 
while  Conner  was  a  model,  if  not  fastidious,  in  this 
respect.  But  knowing  General  Taylor's  plain  habits, 
Conner  put  himself  to  some  trouble  to  appear  with- 
out regulation  exactness,  and  without  any  kind  of 
notice  or  ceremony.  However,  when  the  General 
heard  that  he  was  coming,  he  rushed  off  to  his  quar- 
ters, jerked  from  the  bottom  of  an  old  trunk  a  long 
unused  military  dress-coat,  put  it  on,  buttoned  one 
side  of  the  collar  several  holes  higher  than  the  other, 
and  in  this  plight  was  barely  ready  when  Conner 
arrived,  no  less  surprised  to  behold  him  in  such  con- 
dition than  he  was  himself  to  see  this  stiff  naval 
officer  plainly  dressed  and  in  his  right  mind.  The 
unfortunate  turn  in  this  affair  induced  Taylor  to  ad- 
here for  a  time,  with  great  persistency,  to  his  loose, 
shapeless  jackets. 
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While  at  Point  Isabel  General  Taylor  made  ar- 
rangements to  take  Barita,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  near  its  mouth,  where  it  was  rumored 
the  Mexicans  were  concentrating  an  army.  But  on 
the  14th  he  set  out  for  Fort  Brown  with  a  large 
train  of  army  supplies  and  artillery,  and  six  hun- 
dred new  troops,  the  first  installment  from  his  call 
on  Louisiana  and  Alabama. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1846,  Colonel  Wilson,  with 
several  hundred  regulars  and  two  or  three  companies 
of  new  recruits,  aided  by  Commodore  Conner,  took 
possession  of  Barita  without  resistance.  Wilson  held 
the  position  with  a  view  of  marching  to  Matamoras 
when  Taylor  should  be  ready  to  cross  the  river  at 
Fort  Brown.  This  was  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
first  needlessly  raised  west  of  the  Rio  Bravo.  Not 
until  the  17th  was  General  Taylor  ready  to  move 
against  Matamoras,  and  then  the  grounds  for  the 
movement  were  not  very  apparent  or  good.  The 
Mexicans  had  collected  a  vast  amount  of  army  stores 
here,  of  which  Taylor  was  fully  apprised,  and  which 
would  have  fallen  into  his  hands  had  he  pursued  the 
flying  Mexicans  from  Resaca.  In  defense  of  this 
apparent  slip,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  General  Taylor  to  get  his  army  across 
the  river,  and  that,  although  he  had  long  before 
called  upon  the  War  Department  for  pontoons,  his  re- 
quest had  not  been  complied  with,  and  he  had  now 
to  prepare  the  means  of  crossing  when  the  emergency 
presented.  But  the  Rio  Grande  (Rio  del  Norte  or 
Rio  Bravo)  is  a  narrow  stream,  across  which  a  man 
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could  throw  a  stone,  and  Fort  Brown  was  less  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  by  its  winding  course, 
and  only  thirty-five  miles  from  Point  Isabel  by  land. 

When  it  was  known  in  Matamoras  that  the 
Americans  were  about  to  cross  the  river.  Arista  sent 
an  officer  to  General  Taylor  with  a  proposal  for  an 
armistice,  as  he  pretended,  that  the  two  nations 
might  have  a  little  time  to  settle  the  disputes  between 
them.  But  Taylor  declined  to  entertain  the  propo- 
sition. He  had  made  such  an  offer  to  Ampudia  and 
it  was  rejected,  and  now  he  was  simply  going  over 
to  take  Matamoras.  Arista's  wily  representative, 
General  Reguena,  asked  until  three  o'clock  for  con- 
sideration. But  no  reply  was  returned,  and  night 
closed  upon  the  American  army  lying  above  the 
fort  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

Arista  had  actually  been  busy  since  the  10th  in 
conveying  away  stores  and  in  making  other  arrange- 
ments for  leaving  Matamoras,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  17th  he  moved  off  with  all  the  force  and  ma- 
terial he  could  muster.  The  next  day  the  Amer- 
icans took  possession  of  the  city  ;  and  on  the  19th 
Colonel  J.  Garland,  with  a  few  hundred  cavalry, 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Mexicans ;  but 
after  following  in  their  track  fifty  miles  or  more,  he 
returned  to  find  Colonel  Twiggs  installed  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Matamoras,  General  Taylor  in  his  tent,  the 
army  in  quarters  outside  of  the  city,  and  the  people 
not  especially  indifferent  to  a  change  which  removed 
from  them  exorbitant  custom-house  regulations  and 
constantly  recurring  partisan  brawls. 
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Arista,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  made  his 
way  to  Monterey,  and  from  there  was  summoned  to 
the  City  of  Mexico  to  be  tried  for  his  failures  on 
the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  18th  General  Taylor  sent 
this  report  to  the  Department  at  Washington : — 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  \ 

"  City  of  Matamoras,  May  18,  1846.      J 

"Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  my  very  lim- 
ited means  of  crossing  rivers  prevented  a  complete  prose- 
cution of  the  victory  of  the  9th  instant.  A  pontoon-train, 
the  necessity  of  which  I  exhibited  to  the  Department 
last  year,  would  have  enabled  the  army  to  have  crossed  on 
the  evening  of  the  battle,  take  this  city,  with  all  the  artil- 
lery and  stores  of  the  enemy,  and  a  great  number  of 
prisoners.  In  short,  to  destroy  entirely  the  Mexican 
army.  But  I  was  compelled  to  await  the  arrival  of  heavy 
mortars,  with  which  to  menace  the  town  from  the  left 
bank,  and  also  the  accumulation  of  small  boats.  In  the 
meantime,  the  enemy  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the 
confusion  of  his  flight,  and  ought  still,  with  three  thou- 
sand men  left  him,  to  have  made  a  respectable  defense.  I 
made  every  preparation  to  cross  the  river  above  the  town, 
while  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson  made  a  diversion  on  the 
side  of  Barita,  and  the  order  of  march  was  given  out  for 
one  o'clock  yesterday  from  the  camp  near  Fort  Brown, 
when  I  was  waited  upon  by  General  Reguena,  empowered 
by  General  Arista,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mexican 
forces,  to  treat  for  an  armistice  until  the  government 
should  finally  settle  the  question.  I  replied  to  this,  that 
an  armistice  was  out  of  the  question ;  that  a  month  since 
I  had  proposed  one  to  General  Ampudia,  which  was  de- 
clined ;  that  circumstances  were  now  changed ;  that  I  was 
receiving  large  re-enforcements,  and  could  not  now  sus- 
pend operations  which  I  had  not  invited  or  provoked; 
that  the  possession  of  Matamoras  was  a  sine  qua  non  ;  that 
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our  troops  would  occupy  the  town ;  but  that  General 
Arista  might  withdraw  his  forces,  leaving  the  public 
property  of  every  description. 

"An  answer  to  the  above  was  promised  in  the  after- 
noon, but  none  came ;  and  I  repaired  at  sundown  to  join 
the  army,  already  in  position  at  a  crossing  some  two  miles 
above  the  town.  Very  early  this  morning  the  bank  was 
occupied  by  two  eighteen-pounders  and  three  batteries  of 
field-artillery,  and  the  crossing  commenced ;  the  light 
companies  of  all  the  battalions  were  first  thrown  over,  fol- 
lowed by  the  volunteer  and  regular  cavalry.  No  resist- 
ance was  made,  and  I  was  soon  informed  from  various 
quarters  that  Arista  had  abandoned  the  town  with  all  his 
troops  the  evening  before,  leaving  only  the  sick  and 
wounded.  I  immediately  dispatched  a  staff  officer  to  the 
prefect  to  demand  a  surrender;  and,  in  the  meantime,  a 
commission  was  sent  by  the  prefect  to  confer  with  me  on 
the  same  point.  I  gave  assurance  that  the  civil  rights 
of  the  citizens  would  be  respected ;  and  our  troops  at  once 
dropped  down  opposite  the  town,  and  crossed  at  the 
'  Upper  Ferry,'  the  American  flag  being  displayed  at  Fort 
Paredes,  a  Mexican  redoubt  near  the  crossing.  The  dif- 
ferent corps  now  encamped  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
To-morrow  I  shall  make  suitable  arrangements  for  the 
occupation  of  the  town,  and  for  taking  possession  of  the 
public  property.  More  than  three  hundred  of  the  enemy's 
wounded  have  been  left  in  the  hospitals.  Arista  is  in  full 
retreat  towards  Monterey  with  fragments  of  his  army. 

"I  deeply  regret  to  report  that  Lieutenant  George 
Stevens,  a  very  promising  young  officer  of  the  Second 
Dragoons,  was  accidentally  drowned  this  morning  while 
attempting  to  swim  the  river  with  his  squadron. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"  The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  following  letter,  which  is  taken  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  "  Cincinnati  Commercial,"  may  not  be 
void  of  interest  at  this  point : — 

"Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation  or  Invasion,    > 
"  Matamoras,  Mexico,  July  3,  1846.      | 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — Your  truly  welcome  and  interesting 
letter  of  the  8th  ultimo  was  this  moment  received,  for 
which  you  have  more  than  my  thanks,  and  for  the  hand- 
some and  complimentary,  at  the  same  time  I  fear  too 
flattering,  manner  you  have  been  pleased  to  speak  of  and 
notice  my  command,  as  with  myself,  in  relation  to  our 
recent  operations  against  the  enemy  in  this  quarter,  which 
are  doubly  gratifying  to  me,  coming  as  they  do  from  one 
who  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  my  esteem  and  friendship 
as  yourself,  has  created  feelings  of  gratitude  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  describe,  but  can  never  be  eifaced,  much  less  oblit- 
erated. The  country,  as  well  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  Republic,  has  done  me  much  honor  on  account  of  my 
poor  services,  besides  being  rewarded  by  the  latter,  as  far 
as  he  could  do  so,  by  conferring  on  me  the  brevet  rank 
of  Major-General  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
assigning  me  to  the  command  of  the  army  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Mexico,  neither  of  which  I  expected ;  nor  did 
I  solicit  the  first  directly  or  indirectly,  and  should  have 
declined  the  latter  could  I  have  done  so  with  propriety, 
not  having  been  consulted  as  to  the  plan  of  campaign, 
which  has  been  pretty  much  fixed  on  at  Washington,  which 
is  not  altogether  in  keeping  with  my  views,  the  number  of 
men  to  be  employed,  as  well  as  many  other  arrangements 
connected  with  it.  I  fear  the  whole  has  been  hurriedly 
gotten  up,  badly  arranged,  the  plan  of  operations  too  ex- 
tensive, and  the  number  of  volunteers  too  great  for  the 
subsistence  and  means  of  transportation  in  the  country  they 
are  to  act  in  ;  which  is  through  and  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  enemy's  country,  even  to  carry  our  arms  to 
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the  City  of  Mexico,  over  a  land  route  of  eleven  hundred 
miles,    which   will    do  to  talk   about,  but  will   hardly  be 
realized  in  my  time.     Had  I  been  consulted  in  regard  to 
carrying  on  the  war  in  question,  I  would  have  advised  (sic) 
only  that  a  few  thousand  volunteers,  six  months'  men,  should 
have  been  sent  there,  in  addition   to  the  regulars,  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  take  possession  of  the  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  high  up  as  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to   have    done    so,    driving   the  enemy  beyond 
striking  distance  ot  the  positions  we  might  have  occupied. 
Instead  of  bringing  the  twelve  months'  volunteers  here,  I 
would  have  concentrated  them  in  healthy  positions,  easy  of 
access  on  the  Gulf,  say  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  Pass  Chris- 
tian, and  near  Pensacola,  in  divisions,  brigades,  etc.,  for 
instruction,  and  the  moment  the  sickly  season  had  passed 
by  I  would,  in  conjunction  with  the  navy  and  the  regular 
troops  here,  which  I  would  have  withdrawn,  leaving  the 
conquered  country  to   be  occupied    by  the  Texans,  have 
taken   and   kept   possession   of  every  sea-port   belonging 
to  the   Republic  of   Mexico   on   the   Atlantic,  while  one 
squadron  in  the  Pacific  blocked  those  on  that  side  of  the 
continent ;  bring  together  a  large  force  at  Vera  Cruz  and 
march  upon  their  capital.     A  course  of  this  kind,  I  make 
no  doubt,  if  pushed  with  proper  energy,  would  have  soon 
brought  them  to  terras.     It  seems  to  me  that  as  soon  as  the 
President  intimated  to  General  Scott  his  wishes  for  him  to 
take  the  direction  of  aifairs  here,  he  should  have  lost  no 
time  in  repairing  to  the  scene  of  operations,  and  assumed 
the  command  and  control  of  all  our  operations  ;  his  rank 
and  position  entitled  him  to  the  situation,  more  particu- 
larly as  he   must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  have  planned 
the   contemplated    campaign,   and   therefore    should    have 
in  person  directed  it.     His  failing   to    proceed    promptly 
here,  in  addition  to  his  unfortunate  correspondence  on  the 
subject  will,  I  apprehend,  have  the  effect   to  injure  him 
seriously   with    many   as    regards   his   military  reputation, 
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and  will  blight  his  prospects  as  regards  his  reaching  the 
Presidency,  which  has  been  the  first  and  only  considera- 
tion with  him  for  many  years.  As  to  myself,  I  had  no 
feeling  on  the  subject.  I  would  with  pleasure  have  served 
under  General  Scott  or  any  other  general  placed  legally 
over  us. 

"  For  want  of  the  means  of  transportation  I  have  been 
compelled  to  remain  stationary  with  a  large  force  at  this 
place  ever  since  I  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  which  is  about 
six  weeks.  Had  I  been  furnished  with  six  small  steam- 
boats when  I  took  possession  of  Matamoras  I  would  have 
now  been,  if  not  beaten  by  the  enemy,  near,  if  not  in  pos- 
session of  Monterey.  Said  boats  were  required  at  the 
proper  time  through  the  quartermaster's  department,  but 
have  not  yet  been  received  ;  and  I  now  begin  to  fear, 
owing  to  some  unfortunate  arrangements  in  my  rear,  the 
campaign  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  end  where  it  ought  to 
have  commenced,  at  this  place. 

"  Should  the  fever  for  military  fame  drive  you  to  seek 
renown  in  the  wilds  as  well  as  in  the  settled  parts  of 
Mexico,  and  you  should  join  my  column  at  any  time,  you 
shall  be  furnished  with  my  best  sword,  as  well  as  any 
thing  else  I  may  have  to  equip  you  with,  to  enable  you  to 
come  off  victorious  in  the  hour  of  trial.  But  as  we  learn 
the  Oregon  difficulty  with  England  has  been  amicably 
adjusted  by  negotiation,  why  may  we  not  hope  that  our 
trouble  with  our  sister  Republic  will  not  be  very  soon  set- 
tled in  the  same  way  ?  Sincerely  hoping  that  it  may  be 
so,  I  remain,  with  considerations  of  the  highest  respect 
and  esteem,  Your  friend,  truly, 

"Z.  Taylor. 

"Hon.  John  Ewing,  Vincennes,  Indiana." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO— TAYLOR  AND  THE  WAR  DEPART- 
MENT—MEXICAN  VIEWS— THE  QUES- 
TIONS INVOLVED. 

AT  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Seth  B.  Thornton 
and  his  command  on  the  24th  of  April,  1846, 
Congress  was  in  session,  and  this  act  on  the  part 
of  Mexico  was  regarded  at  Washington  as  the 
declaration  of  a  state  of  war.  On  the  13th  of  May 
a  bill  was  finally  passed  appropriating  money  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  call  for  fifty  thousand 
volunteers.  And  the  friends  of  the  Administration 
succeeded  in  having  it  announced  in  this  bill  that 
the  war  was  begun  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  Although 
most  of  the  Whigs  opposed  this  feature  of  the  bill, 
and  some  of  them  opposed  the  war  to  the  last,  and 
all  measures  for  carrying  it  on,  yet  after  the  affair 
with  Thornton  was  known  throughout  the  country, 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  war  became  more  gen- 
eral ;  and  when  the  reports  of  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  reached  the  United  States  there 
was  general  rejoicing,  and  Taylor  was  the  recipient  of 
a  storm  of  praises,  more  than  he  could  have  borne  at 
a  less  remote  distance  from  the  scene.  As  to  the 
propriety  of  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  there  was  much 
doubt,  and  Taylor  shared  with   the   Administration 
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the  obligations  of  that  doubt.  He  claimed  that 
his  occupation  of  Matamoras  was  a  necessity,  a  ^'sine 
qua  non"  in  the  situation,  but  with  that  he  seemed 
disposed  to  await  the  further  development  of  the 
purposes  of  the  authorities  at  Washington.  But  it 
never  was  any  part  of  the  plan  of  the  movers  in  the 
annexation  business  to  stop  with  the  acquisition  of 
Texas.  That  was,  however,  as  far  as  the  great  mass 
of  the  supporters  of  the  new  Administration,  the 
Texas  annexation  and  54°  40'  Administration,  had 
originally  gone. 

When  the  bare  Texas  question  was  disposed  of 
there  still  remained  several  important  matters  con- 
nected with  the  crossing  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
extreme  boundary  claimed  by  the  United  States. 
And  still  after  these  were  considered,  the  subjects 
of  the  destruction  of  life,  the  vast  expenses  of  the 
war,  the  character  of  much  of  the  territory  added, 
and  the  probability  or  certainty  that  all  of  it,  not 
excepting  Texas,  could  or  would  have  been  eventually 
acquired  by  other  means  than  war,  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  then  there  yet  remained  the  question 
of  the  naked  justice  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  crossing  the  Grand  River  after  the  won- 
derful battles  which  had  cleared  Texas  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Mexican  troops,  a  question  which  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  setted.  The  "popularity"  of 
the  Mexican  war  has  not  increased  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  although  it  has  long  been  a  subject  of  great 
indifference. 

E.  D.    Mansfield,  a  Whig  writer   of  ability  and 
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perhaps   more   than    ordinary  fairness,  writing    con- 
temporaneously, says  : — 

"The  result  of  these  battles,  however,  was  fatal.  The 
Mexican  Republic  lost  all  power,  either  present  or  future, 
of  retaining  one  foot  of  that  vast  territorial  empire  which 
they  once  held  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  conquerors 
were  tempted,  in  the  flush  of  victory,  to  carry  their  arms 
beyond  that  melancholy  river ;  to  seek  for  glory  in  con- 
quests; to  find  the  gratification  of  dominion  in  foreign 
lands ;  to  indulge  the  rapacious  lust  of  power ;  to  leave 
fields  fertile  in  blessings  for  others  fertile  only  in  blood  ; 
and,  finally,  to  make  it  uncertain  whether  even  the  best 
of  republics  can  resist  the  universal  tendency  of  man  to 
build  up  empires  by  the  destruction  of  justice." 

The  armistice  proposed  by  Arista  was  designed  for 
nothing  more  than  to  gain  time.  It  was  certainly  not 
to  be  expected  that  Mexico,  after  two  degrading 
defeats,  on  what  she  claimed  as  her  own  soil,  would 
now  quietly  submit  to  any  terms  the  United  States 
should  see  fit  to  impose,  or  that  she  would  hesitate 
when  ready,  to  send  her  army  across  the  Rio  Grande. 
No  matter  what  opinion  the  outside  world  enter- 
tained, Mexico  believed  her  cause  was  just,  and  con- 
sidered herself  able  yet  to  vindicate  that  belief 
on  the  battle-field.  Thousands  of  her  soldiers  were 
burning  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  fierce 
"  North  American,"  and  wipe  out  the  stains,  if  stains 
they  were,  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 
Whether  General  Taylor  had  remained  at  Fort 
Brown  or  crossed  to  the  old  military  store-house  of 
Matamoras  would,  perhaps,  have  mattered  little. 
The  presence  of  General  Taylor  at  Matamoras  would. 
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however,  under  ordinary  circumstances  even,  have 
increased  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  negotiation, 
as  it  did  the  disposition  and  necessity  on  the  part 
of  Mexico  to  fight.  As  a  strictly  military  move- 
ment, no  one  can  doubt  that  Taylor  acted  wisely  in 
crossing  the  Rio  Grande.  With  that  only  he  had  to 
deal.  When  he  had  secured  this  advantage  he 
waited  the  more  certainly  expressed  desires  of  the 
Administration. 

A  story  told  of  the  reflections  of  a  sentinel  after 
passing  through  an  experience  which  proved  to  be 
more  than  he  had  bargained  for,  illustrates  well  the 
condition  of  many  a  brave  man  who  went  to  Mexico, 
and  of  an  unnumbered  host  at  home  who  mourned 
thi-s  going  as  the  one  great  calamity  of  their  lives. 
As  the  poor  fellow  moved  backward  and  forward  on 
his  lone  night-watch,  he  thus  soliloquized  : — 

"Yes,  when  I  voted  for  James  K.  Polk,  had  I 
known  it  would  have  come  to  this,  I'd  have  seen 
him  to  the  devil  and  Texas  sunk  first.  But  after 
the  war  was  brought  on,  I  was  ashamed  to  let  the 
Whigs  do  the  fighting,  and  stay  at  home  and  be 
taunted  by  them.  I  was  obliged  to  come  for  con- 
sistency's   sake;     but    if  I    had    you    here,    James 

K.  Polk, ,   I  'd   blow  you    through,"  and    he 

brought  up  his  musket  to  take  aim,  as  if  he  would 
shoot  sure  enough.  At  this  moment  the  grand- 
rounds  made  a  noise,  and  were  hailed  sternly  with, 
"Who  comes  there?"  "James  K.  Polk,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Advance,  you  cuss,  and  give  the  counter- 
sign, or  I  '11  blow  your  brains  out." 
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Thorpe,  who  gives  this  story,  says  it  was  after- 
wards told  with  great  gusto  by  the  officers  of 
the  guard. 

T,  B.  Thorpe,  who  wrote  on  the  ground  at  the 
time  of  these  occurrences,  in  speaking  of  the  old 
military  collections  and  the  people  of  Matamoras 
when  it  fell  into  General  Taylor's  hands,  says  : — 

"The  continued  revolutions  in  Mexico  have  gradually 
undermined  the  prosperity  of  Matamoras.  Its  trade  has 
each  year  decreased  in  importance.  The  taxes  imposed 
by  the  central  government  paralyze  commerce,  and  the 
privilege  that  each  department  has  of  levying  a  tariff,  has 
constantly  tended  to  confine  the  business  of  Matamoras  to 
its  own  department  of  Tamaulipas.  Hordes  of  office- 
holders have  come  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  rob  its 
inhabitants.  Export  and  import  duties  were  levied  on 
every  thing ;  and,  as  speculation  prevailed  among  office- 
holders, confiscations  for  conventional  breaking  of  laws 
were  of  every-day  occurrence.  Bribery  of  officials,  of 
course,  soon  became  reduced  to  a  system ;  the  smallest 
traders  bribe  the  lowest  officials ;  the  judge,  the  gov- 
ernor ;  the  governor,  the  minister ;  and  all  seek  to  evade 
paying  tribute  to  the  supreme  government.  All  these 
evils  tend  directly  to  impoverish  the  country. 

"With  the  evils  of  bad  government  came  recklessness 
of  fortune.  The  inhabitants,  not  naturally  enterprising, 
from  the  insecurity  of  property  became  to  rely  upon  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil,  rather  than  upon  any 
business  investment  for  their  support.  Hides,  tallow,  fat, 
and  wool,  which  are  produced  in  such  abundance  upon 
the  broad  savannas  of  Mexico,  proved  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  supply  of  every  present  want ;  and  this  has  originated 
with  the  people  a  preference  for  that  kind  of  wealth  not 
liable    to    be   easily  stolen,   or  ■  taken  from    them   by  the 
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rapacity  of  military  leaders.  Notwithstanding  the  accu- 
mulation of  evils  by  which  Matamoras  has  suffered,  such 
is  the  great  production  of  its  commercial  wealth,  that  it 
still  flourishes  with  considerable  estate,  and  maintains  a 
population  of  six  or  seven  thousand  souls. 

"  Let  the  northern  part  of  Mexico  be  once  possessed 
of  good  laws  and  an  intelligent  population,  that  would 
call  forth  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  country,  and 
Matamoras  would  soon  grow  into  a  city  of  great  com- 
mercial importance.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  present  in- 
habitants to  accomplish  any  thing.  Besides  being  indo- 
lent, they  possess  a  revolutionary  spirit  that  renders  the 
blessings  of  a  settled  government  for  them  impossible. 

"  The  causes  of  this  revolutionary  spirit  are  numerous. 
The  people  are  naturally  fond  of  games  of  chance,  and  they 
carry  this  passion  into  every  detail  of  life,  and  are  fascinated 
by  the  risk  of  losing  the  tortilla  of  the  morning's  meal,  as 
well  as  by  the  chances  of  a  change  in  government." 

With  this  race  of  moral  bankrupts  and  revolu- 
tionists the  people  of  the  United  States  were  now 
at  war ;  and  that  they  hoped  to  profit  by  the  inter- 
nal dissensions  of  Mexico  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Of  this  Paredes  bitterly,  if  not  justly,  accused  the 
Administration  at  Washington,  and  also  accused  it 
of  fomenting  the  internal  evils  under  which  Mexico 
was  then  suffering.  Something  touching  the  truth 
of  this  charge  may,  perhaps,  be  gained  from  the 
following  papers  : — 

A  PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  GENERAL  COMMANDING  THE  ARMY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

"To  THE  People  op  Mexico: — 

"After  many  years  of  patient  endurance,  the  United 

States   are   at   length  constrained    to    acknowledge  that  a 

war  now  exists  between  our  Government  and  the  govern- 

17-L 
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merit  of  Mexico.  For  many  years  our  citizens  have  been 
subjected  to  repeated  insults  and  injuries,  our  vessels  and 
cargoes  have  been  seized,  and  confiscated,  our  merchants 
have  been  plundered,  maimed,  imprisoned,  without  cause 
and  without  reparation.  At  length  your  government 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  our  claims,  and  agreed  by 
treaty  to  make  satisfaction  by  payment  of  several  millions 
of  dollars ;  but  this  treaty  has  been  violated  by  your 
rulers,  and  the  stipulated  payments  have  been  withheld. 
Our  late  effort  to  terminate  all  difficulties  by  peaceful 
negotiation  has  been  rejected  by  the  dictator  Paredes,  and 
our  minister  of  peace,  whom  your  rulers  had  agreed  to 
receive,  has  been  refused  a  hearing.  He  has  been  treated 
with  indignity  and  insult,  and  Paredes  has  announced  that 
war  exists  between  us.  This  war,  thus  first  proclaimed  by 
him,  has  been  acknowledged  as  an  existing  fact  by  our 
President  and  Congress  with  perfect  unanimity,  and  will 
be  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  energy  against  your  army 
and  rulers;  but  those  of  the  Mexican  people  who  remain 
neutral  will  not  be  molested. 

"Your  government  is  in  the  hands  of  tyrants  and 
usurpers.  They  have  abolished  your  State  governments, 
they  have  overthrown  your  federal  constitution,  they  have 
deprived  you  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  destroyed  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  despoiled  you  of  your  arras,  and  reduced 
you  to  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  upon  the  power  of 
a  military  dictator.  Your  army  and  rulers  extort  from 
the  people  by  grievous  taxation,  by  forced  loans,  and 
military  seizures  the  very  money  which  sustains  the  usurp- 
ers in  power.  Being  disarmed  you  were  left  defenseless,  an 
easy  prey  to  the  savage  Camanches,  who  not  only  destroy 
your  lives  and  property,  but  drive  into  a  captivity,  more 
liorrible  than  death  itself,  your  wives  and  children.  It  is 
your  military  rulers  who  have  reduced  you  to  this  deplor- 
able condition.  It  is  these  tyrants  and  their  corrupt  and 
cruel  satellites,  gorged  with  the  people's  treasure,  by  whom 
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you  are  thus  oppressed  and  impoverished,  some  of  whom 
have  boldly  advocated  a  monarchical  government,  and 
would  place  a  European  prince  upon  the  throne  of  Mexico. 
We  come  to  obtain  reparation  for  repeated  wrongs  and 
injuries;  we  come  to  obtain  indemnity  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future ;  we  come  to  overthrow  the  tyrants 
who  have  destroyed  your  liberties ;  but  we  come  to 
make  no  war  upon  the  people  of  Mexico,  nor  upon  any 
form  of  free  government  they  may  choose  to  select  for 
themselves. 

"  It  is  our  wish  to  see  you  liberated  from  despots,  to 
drive  back  the  savage  Camanches,  to  prevent  the  renewal 
of  their  assaults,  and  to  compel  them  to  restore  to  you  from 
captivity  your  long-lost  wives  and  children.  Your  religion, 
your  altars,  and  churches,  the  property  of  your  churches 
and  citizens,  the  emblems  of  your  faith,  and  its  ministers, 
shall  be  protected  and  remain  inviolate.  Hundreds  of  our 
army  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  every  State,  and  in 
nearly  every  city  and  village  of  our  Union  Catholic 
churches  exist,  and  the  priests  perform  their  holy  functions 
in  peace  and  security  under  the  sacred  guarantee  of  our 
Constitution.  We  come  among  the  people  of  Mexico  as 
friends  and  republican  brethren,  and  all  who  receive  us  as 
such  shall  be  protected,  whilst  all  who  are  seduced  into 
the  army  of  your  dictator  shall  be  treated  as  enemies. 
We  shall  want  from  you  nothing  but  food  for  our  army, 
and  for  this  you  shall  always  be  paid  in  cash  the  full 
value.  It  is  the  settled  policy  of  your  tyrants  to  deceive 
you  in  regard  to  the  policy  and  character  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  people.  These  tyrants  fear  the  example  of  our 
free  institutions,  and  constantly  endeavor  to  misrepresent 
our  purposes,  and  inspire  you  with  hatred  for  your  repub- 
lican brethren  of  the  American  Union.  Give  us  but  the 
opportunity  to  undeceive  you,  and  you  will  soon  learn 
that   all  the   representations   of  Paredes   were   false,  and 
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were  only  made  to  induce  you  to  consent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  despotic  government. 

"  In  your  struggle  for  liberty  with  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, thousands  of  our  countrymen  risked  their  lives  and 
shed  their  blood  in  your  defense.  Our  own  commodore, 
the  gallant  Porter,  maintained  in  triumph  your  flag  upon 
the  ocean,  and  our  Government  was  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge your  independence.  With  pride  and  pleasure  we 
enrolled  your  name  on  the  list  of  independent  republics, 
and  sincerely  desired  that  you  might  in  peace  and  pros- 
jDcrity  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  free  government.  Suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  your  tyrants  against  the  army  of  the 
Union  is  impossible ;  but  if  they  could  succeed,  it  would 
only  be  to  enable  them  to  fill  your  towns  with  soldiers, 
eating  out  your  substance,  and  harassing  you  with  still 
more  grievous  taxation.  Already  they  have  abolished  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  as  the  first  step  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  that  monarchy  which  it  is  their  real  purpose 
to  proclaim  and  establish. 

"Mexicans!  we  must  treat  as  enemies,  and  overthrow 
the  tyrants  who,  whilst  they  have  wronged  and  insulted 
us,  have  deprived  you  of  your  liberty ;  but  the  Mexican 
people  who  remain  neutral  during  the  contest,  shall  be 
protected  against  their  military  despots  by  the  republican 
array  of  the  Union." 

"War  Department,  Washington,  July  9,  1846. 
"Sir, — The  proclamation  which  you  were  directed  to 
spread  among  the  Mexican  people  will  have  put  you  in 
possession  of  the  views  of  the  Government  in  relation  to 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  also  in  relation  to 
the  manner  of  treating  the  inhabitants.  The  war  is  only 
carried  on  to  obtain  justice  ;  and  the  sooner  that  can  be 
obtained,  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  blood  and 
money,  the  better.  One  of  the  evils  of  war  is  the  in- 
terruption   of    diplomatic    communications    between    the 
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respective  authorities,  and  the  consequent  ignorance  under 
which  each  party  may  lie  in  relation  to  the  views  of  the 
other.  The  natural  substitute  of  these  interrupted  diplo- 
matic communications  is  the  military  intercourse  which 
the  usages  of  war  allow  between  contending  armies  in  the 
field,  and  in  which  commanding  generals  can  do  much 
towards  reopening  negotiations  and  smoothing  the  way  to 
a  return  of  peace. 

"The  President  has  seen  with  much  approbation  the 
civility  and  kindness  with  which  you  have  treated  your 
prisoners,  and  all  the  inhabitants  with  whom  you  have 
come  in  contact.  He  wishes  that  course  of  conduct  con- 
tinued, and  all  opportunities  taken  to  conciliate  the  inhab- 
itants, and  let  them  see  that  peace  is  within  their  reach 
the  moment  their  rulers  will  consent  to  do  us  justice. 
The  inhabitants  should  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  their 
towns  and  villages,  and  these  sentiments  be  carefully 
made  known  to  them.  The  same  things  may  be  said  to 
officers  made  prisoners,  or  who  may  visit  your  head- 
quarters according  to  the  usages  of  war ;  and  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  President  that  such  visits  be  encouraged,  and 
also  that  you  take  occasions  to  send  officers  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  enemy  for  the  military  purposes,  real  or 
ostensible,  which  are  of  ordinary  occurrence  between 
armies,  and  in  which  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  speak 
of  the  war  itself  as  only  carried  on  to  obtain  justice,  and 
that  we  had  much  rather  procure  that  by  negotiation  than  by 
fighting.  Of  course,  authority  to  speak  for  your  Govern- 
ment will  be  disavowed,  but  a  knowledge  of  its  wishes 
will  be  averred,  and  a  readiness  will  be  expressed  to  com- 
municate to  your  Government  the  wishes  of  the  Mexican 
government  to  negotiate  for  honorable  peace,  whenever 
such  shall  be  their  wish,  and  with  the  assurance  that  such 
overtures  will  be  met  by  a  corresponding  spirit  by  your 
Government.  A  discreet  officer  who  understands  Spanish, 
and   who   can   be    employed   in   the   intercourse   so   usual 
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between  armies,  can  be  your  confidential  agent  on  such 
occasions,  and  can  mask  his  real,  under  his  ostensible, 
object  of  a  military  interview. 

"  You  will  also  readily  comprehend  that,  in  a  country  so 
divided  into  races,  classes,  and  parties  as  Mexico  is,  and 
with  so  many  local  divisions  among  departments,  and  per- 
sonal divisions  among  individuals,  there  must  be  great  room 
for  operating  on  the  minds  and  feelings  of  large  portions  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  inducing  them  to  wish  success  to  an 
invasion  which  has  no  desire  to  injure  their  country,  and 
which,  in  overthrowing  their  oppressors,  may  benefit  them- 
selves. Between  the  Spaniards  who  monopolize  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  country,  and  the  mixed  Indian  race  who 
bear  its  burdens,  there  must  be  jealousy  and  animosity. 
The  same  feelings  must  exist  between  the  lower  and 
the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  the  latter  of  whom  have 
the  dignities  and  the  revenues,  while  the  former  have 
poverty  and  labor.  In  fact,  the  curates  were  the  chief 
authors  of  the  revolution  which  separated  Mexico  from 
Spain,  and  their  relative  condition  to  their  superiors  is 
not  much  benefited  by  it.     .     .     . 

"  If,  from  all  the  information  which  you  may  commu- 
nicate to  the  Department,  as  well  as  that  derived  from 
other  sources,  it  should  appear  that  the  difficulties  and 
obstacles  to  the  conducting  of  a  campaign  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  present  base  of  your  operations,  for  any  con- 
,  siderable  distance  into  the  interior  of  Mexico,  will  be 
very  great,  the  Department  will  consider  whether  the  main 
invasion  should  not  ultimately  take  place  from  some  other 
point  on  the  coast;  say  Tampico,  or  some  other  point  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz.  This  suggestion  is  made  with 
a  view  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  aad  to  obtain  from  you 
such  information  as  you  may  be  able  to  impart.  Should 
it  be  determined  that  the  main  army  should  invade 
Mexico  at  some  other  point  than  the  Rio  Grande  (say  the 
vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz),  a  large  and  sufficient  number  of 
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transport-vessels  could  be  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  by  the  time  the  healthy  season  sets  in  ;  say  early 
in  November.  The  main  army,  with  all  its  munitions, 
could  be  transported,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  behind  to 
hold  and  occupy  the  Rio  Grande  and  all  the  towns 
and  provinces  which  you  may  have  conquered  before 
that  time. 

"  In  the  event  of  such  being  the  plan  of  operations, 
your  opinion  is  desired.  What  increased  force,  if  any, 
will  be  required  to  carry  it  out  with  success  ?  We  learn 
that  the  army  could  be  disembarked  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Vera  Cruz,  and  readily  invest  the  town  in  its  rear, 
without  coming  within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress 
of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa.  The  town  could  be  readily  taken 
by  land,  while  the  fortress,  being  invested  by  land  and 
sea,  and  all  communication  cut  off,  must  soon  fall.  The 
distance  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico  is  not 
more  than  one-third  of  that  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
City  of  Mexico.  Upon  these  important  points,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  the  8th  of  June, 
your  opinions  and  views  are  desired  at  the  earliest  period 
your  duties  will  permit  you  to  give  them.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Department  confidently  relies  on  you  to  press 
forward  your  operations  vigorously  to  the  extent  of  your 
means,  so  as  to  occupy  the  important  points  within  your 
reach  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  in  the  interior.  It  is 
presumed  that  Monterey,  Chihuahua,  and  other  places 
in  your  direction  will  be  taken  and  held.  If  in  your 
power  to  give  the  information,  the  Department  desires  to 
be  informed  of  the  distance  from  Chihuahua  to  Guyamas, 
on  the  Gulf  of  California.  Whether  there  be  a  road  over 
which  ordnance  and  baggage-wagons  could  be  taken,  and 
whether  it  be  practicable  for  an  army  to  march  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  place,  and  what  time  would  probably 
be  required  for  mounted  men,  and  what  time  for  infantry 
or  artillery  to  do  so?     This  information  is  desired  before 
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the  Department  can  be  prepared  to  decide  upon  the 
propriety  of  sending  forward  such  an  expedition, 

"  Your  answer  to  this  communication  you  will  please 
to  address  directly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  W.  L.  Marcy. 

"  Major-General  Z.  Taylor,  Commanding,  etc." 

It  is  quite  evident  from  this  correspondence,  in- 
serted somewhat  prematurely  at  this  point,  that  the 
Administration  desired  Taylor  to  be  about  the  work 
of  conquest,  and  that  at  once  and  all  the  time. 
With  the  following  interesting  correspondence,  in 
extracts  from  letters  of  General  Taylor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  the  regular  thread  in  the  history  of 
events  in  connection  with  the  "Army  of  Occupa- 
tion" is  again  resumed.  On  May  20th  General 
Taylor  wrote  : — 

"On  the  26th  of  April  I  had  occasion  to  advise  the 
Department  that  hostilities  had  actually  broken  out,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  I  had  found  it  necessary  to  use  the 
authority  with  which  I'was  vested,  and  call  upon  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Louisiana  and  Texas  for  a  force,  each  of  four 
regiments.  The  eight  regiments  thus  called  for  would 
make  a  force  of  nearly  five  thousand  men,  which  I 
deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  service  in  this 
quarter.  At  the  same  time  that  I  wrote  to  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana  requesting  this  volunteer  force,  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  General  Gaines,  desiring  him  to  assist  in  organ- 
izing these  regiments,  and  having  them  promptly  sup- 
plied. In  my  communication  to  the  governor  the  organ- 
ization was  very  exactly  prescribed,  being  that  indicated 
from  your  office  on  the  25th  of  August,  1845.  I  find, 
however,  that   the   organization  has  been   exceeded,  and, 
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moreover,  that  General  Gaines  has  called  for  many  more 
volunteers  than  I  deemed  necessary,  extending  the  call  to 
other  States  besides  Louisiana. 

"  It  will,  of  course,  be  for  the  Government  to  decide 
whether  the  future  operations  in  this  quarter  will  require 
the  amount  of  force  (entirely  unknown)  which  is  coming 
hither.  I  only  desire  to  say,  that  this  re-enforcement, 
beyond  the  eight  regiments  mentioned  above,  was  never 
asked  for  by  me,  and  that,  in  making  the  call  of  the  26th 
of  April,  I  well  knew  that  if  the  Mexicans  fought  us  at 
all,  it  would  be  before  the  arrival  of  the  volunteers.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  river,  and  performing 
such  further  service  as  the  Government  might  direct,  that  I 
thought  it  proper  to  ask  for  re-enforcements.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  foot  regiments  from  Texas 
can  be  raised,  and  I  shall  desire  the  governor,  who  is  ex- 
pected here,  to  suspend  the  call  for  them.  None  of  the 
mounted  companies  except  Captain  Price's,  already  in 
service,  have  reported  to  me. 

"  I  fear  that  the  volunteers  have  exhausted  the  supply 
of  tents  deposited  in  New  Orleans  for  the  use  of  this  army. 
We  are  greatly  in  want  of  them ;  and  I  must  request  that 
immediate  measures  be  taken  to  send  direct  to  Brazos 
Santiago,  say  one  thousand  tents,  for  the  use  of  the  army 
in  the  field.  The  tents  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  were  cut 
up  to  make  sand-bags  during  the  recent  bombardment 
of  Fort  Brown." 

And  again,  on  the  following  day  : — 

"  Our  future  movements  must  depend,  in  a  great  degree, 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  Rio  Grande  is  navigable  for 
steamboats,  and  I  fear  that  my  expectations  in  this  par- 
ticular will  not  be  realized.  Though  at  times  navigable 
as  high  as  Camargo,  or  even  Mier,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  boat  can  now  be  pushed  higher  than  Reynosa.  Indeed, 
the  Neva,   which    is   in    the    river,   and    accompanied   the 
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expedition  under  General  Smith,  has  not  yet  reached 
this  place,  though  hourly  expected.  Could  we  estab- 
lish and  keep  up  by  water  a  depot  at  Camargo,  opera- 
tions might  be  carried  09  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan 
toward  Monterey,  the  first  city  of  importance  in  that 
direction.  A  direct  movement  from  this  point  to  Mon- 
terey would  require  vast  transportation,  chiefly  by  pack- 
mules,  and  would,  moreover,  be  hazardous  in  summer  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  part  of  the  route  being 
supplied  by  wells  only.  The  country  between  this  and 
Monterey,  by  whatever  route,  can  not  support  an  army. 

"I  shall  lose  no  time  in  ascertaining  the  practicability 
of  the  river  for  steamboats,  and  shall  occupy  Reynosa  and 
such  other  points  as  a  boat  may  be  able  to  reach." 

On  June  3d  he  again  wrote  : — 

"  I  respectfully  inclose  herewith  a  field-return  of  the 
forces  in  and  near  Matamoras,  both  regular  and  volun- 
teer. The  corps  known  to  have  arrived  at  Point  Isabel, 
of  which  no  returns  have  yet  been  received,  will  carry 
the  entire  force  under  my  orders  to  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand men. 

"I  am  necessarily  detained  at  this  point  for  want  of 
suitable  transportation  to  carry  on  offensive  operations. 
There  is  not  a  steamboat  at.  my  command  proper  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  and,  without  water  trans- 
portation, I  consider  it  useless  to  attempt  any  extensive 
movement.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  procure  boats 
of  suitable  draught  and  description,  and  one  or  two  may 
now  be  expected.  In  the  meantime  I  propose  to  push  a 
battalion  of  infantry  as  far  as  Reynosa,  and  occupy  that 
town.  For  any  operations  in  the  direction  of  Monterey, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  large  depot  at  Camargo, 
which  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  doing  as  soon  as  proper 
transports  arrive,  unless  I  receive  counter-instructions 
from  the  Department. 
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"  I  trust  the  Department  will  see  that  I  could  not 
possibly  have  anticipated  the  arrival  of  such  heavy  re- 
enforcements  from  Louisiana  as  are  now  here  and  on  their 
way  hither.  Without  large  means  of  transportation  this 
force  will  embarrass,  rather  than  facilitate  our  operations. 
I  can  not  doubt  that  the  Department  has  already  given 
instructions^  based  upon  the  change  in  our  position  since 
my  first  call  for  volunteers. 

"  Our  last  accounts  of  Arista  represent  his  force  to  be 
halted  at  Coma,  an  extensive  hacienda  on  the  Monterey 
road,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  this  point.  He  has 
pickets  covering  the  roads  leading  to  Matamoras,  with  a 
view  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  interior.  The 
departmental  authorities  have  issued  a  decree  denouncing 
as  traitors  all  who  hold  intercourse  with  us,  or  with  those 
who  do  so.  I  am,  nevertheless,  disposed  to  believe  that,  in 
some  quarters  at  least,  our  presence  is  not  unfavor- 
ably viewed.  We  have  no  intelligence  from  the  City 
of  Mexico. 

"  Ordnance  stores  and  other  munitions  of  war  are  con- 
tinually discovered  in  the  town.  Five  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  very  large  amount  of  balls,  shells,  and  ammunition 
generally  have  been  brought  to  light." 

On  the  8th  of  June  Mr.  Marcy  wrote  to  General 
Taylor : — 

"  In  my  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo  you  were  left  to  your 
own  discretion  and  judgment  as  to  the  measures  to  be 
pursued  before  the  end  of  the  unfavorable  season  shall 
be  passed,  and  it  is  not  now  intended  to  control  that 
discretion.  You  best  know  what  amount  of  force  you  will 
have  under  your  command,  and  what  can  be  best  accom- 
plished with  that  force. 

"  It  is  presumed  you  will  hold  both  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  mouth,  and 
secure  the   uninterrupted  use  of  that  river  for  the  trans- 
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portation  of  supplies.     I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  take  and 
hold  in  possession  all  places  on  it  as  high  up  as  Laredo. 

"  It  is  proper  that  I  should  advise  you  that  a  consid- 
erable force,  which  will  be  also  under  your  command,  will 
soon  assemble  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  The  ultimate 
destination  of  this  force  is  Chihuahua,  if  it  should  be  de- 
termined that  such  an  expedition  would  have  a  favorable 
operation  in  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  but  it  might  be  at 
once  used  to  take  and  secure  the  several  places  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  Though  we  have  no  dispatch  from  you  since 
those  giving  an  account  of  the  battles  on  the  8th  and  9th 
of  May,  we  have  such  information  as  induces  the  belief 
that  you  are  in  possession  of  Matamoras,  and  that  you  are 
not  now  threatened  with  any  considerable  Mexican  force. 
It  is  desirable  that  you  should  find  yourself  in  sufficient 
strength  to  capture  and  hold  Monterey  with  your  present 
force.  You  are  apprised  that  large  re-enforcements  are 
preparing  to  join  you.  Besides  the  regular  forces  now 
under  your  command,  which  will  be  speedily  augmented, 
you  will  soon  have  nearly  twenty  thousand  volunteers 
(including  those  to  rendezvous  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar), 
who  are  to  serve  for  one  year.  Your  determination  as  to 
immediate  movements  will,  therefore,  be  somewhat  in- 
fluenced by  the  consideration  of  the  additional  force  which 
will  soon  join  you. 

"  The  President  is  desirous  of  receiving,  and  hopes 
soon  to  be  favored  with,  your  views  and  suggestions  in 
relation  to  the  fall  campaign.  His  determination  is  to 
have  the  war  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  to  embrace  in 
the  objects  to  be  compassed  in  that  campaign  such  as  will 
dispose  the  enemy  to  desire  an  end  of  the  war.  Shall 
the  campaign  be  conducted  with  a  view  of  striking  at  the 
City  of  Mexico,  or  confined,  so  far  as  regards  the  forces 
under  your  immediate  command,  to  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  Mexico  ?  Your  views  on  this  point  will,  doubt- 
less, have  an  important  influence  upon  the  determination 
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of  the  Government  here.  Should  our  army  penetrate  far 
into  the  interior  of  Mexico,  how  are  supplies  to  be  ob- 
tained ?  Can  they  be,  to  any  considerable  extent,  drawn 
from  the  enemy's  country,  or  must  they  be  obtained  from 
the  United  States?  If  the  latter,  what  are  the  facilities 
and  difficulties  of  transportation  ?  These  are  very  im- 
portant questions,  and  the  answers  to  them  will  have  an 
essential  bearing  in  settling  the  plan  and  objects  of  the 
campaign  ;  and  it  is  desired  that  you  should  express  your 
views  fully  in  regard  to  them. 

"  Again,  it  is  important  to  know  your  opinion  of  the 
description  of  troops  best  adapted  to  operations  in  the 
interior  of  Mexico ;  what  proportion  should  be  infantry, 
artillery,  cavalry,  etc.  A  peace  must  be  conquered  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time  practicable.  Your  views  of  the 
manner  of  doing  it  are  requested.  It  is  not  doubted  that 
you  will  push  your  advantages  to  the  utmost  extent  it  can 
be  done  with  the  means  at  your  command." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO— TAYLOR  ON  THE  RIO  GRANDE— BE- 
FORE MONTEREY. 

GENERAL  TAYLOR  was  not  aware  of  the  am- 
bitious plans  of  the  War  Department  at  this 
time,  and  becoming  greatly  alarmed  by  reason  of  the 
volunteers  appearing  at  the  seat  of  war,  wrote  the 
Adjutant-General  on  the  10th  of  June  : — 

"  I  beg  leave  earnestly  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Department  to  the  following  points : — 

"First.  The  great  influx  of  volunteers  at  Point  Isabel. 
Five  regiments  certainly  from  Louisiana,  numbering,  say 
three  thousand  six  hundred  men;  two  regiments  or  bat- 
talions from  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  numbering,  say 
twelve  hundred  more ;  several  companies  from  Alabama, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  from  Texas,"  the  latter  now 
beginning  to  arrive.  The  volunteer  troops,  now  under  my 
orders,  amount  to  nearly  six  thousand  men.  How  far 
they  may  be  increased  without  previous  notification  to 
me,  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

"  Secondly.  The  entire  want  of  the  proper  kind  of  trans- 
portation to  push  my  operations  up  the  river.  The  boats 
on  which  I  depended  for  this  service  were  found  to  be 
nearly  destroyed  by  worms,  and  entirely  unfit  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river.  At  my  instance  Major  Thomas,  on 
the  18th  of  May,  required  from  Lieutenant-Colonet  Hunt 
a  boat  of  the  proper  description,  and  followed  it  up  in  a 
few  days  by  a  requisition  for  another.  At  the  last  dates 
from  New  Orleans  no  boat  had  been  procured.     Captain 
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Sanders,  of  the  engineers,  was  dispatched  by  me  to  New 
Orleans  to  assist  in  procuring  suitable  boats,  but  I  have 
yet  received  no  report  from  him. 

"As  I  have  previously  reported,  my  operations  are 
completely  paralyzed  by  the  want  of  suitable  steamboats  to 
navigate  the  Rio  Grande.  Since  the  18th  of  May,  the 
army  has  lain  in  camp  near  this  place,  continually  receiv- 
ing heavy  re-enforcements  of  men,  but  no  facility  for 
water  transport,  without  which  additional  numbers  are  but 
an  embarrassment. 

"  I  desire  to  place  myself  right  in  this  matter,  and  to 
let  the  Department  see  that  the  inactivity  of  the  army 
results  from  no  neglect  of  mine.  I  must  express  my 
astonishment  that  such  large  re-enforcements  have  been 
sent  forward  to  join  the  army,  without  being  accompanied 
by  the  means  of  transportation,  both  by  land  and  water, 
to  render  them  efficient.  As  matters  now  stand,  what- 
ever may  be  the  expectations  of  the  Department,  I  can  not 
move  from  this  place  ;  and,  unless  Captain  Sanders  shall 
succeed  in  procuring  boats  of  the  proper  kind  I  can  give 
no  assurance  in  regard  to  future  operations." 

On  the  17th  of  June  he  wrote  : — 

"  No  steamboats  have  been  sent  out  from  New  Orleans 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  absence 
of  all  information  on  that  point,  or  respecting  the  views 
of  the  Government,  I  am  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  our 
future  operations.  I  must  think  that  orders  have  been 
given,  by  superior  authority,  to  suspend  the  forwarding  of 
means  of  transportation  from  New  Orleans.  I  can  not 
otherwise  account  for  the  extraordinary  delay  shown  by  the 
quartermaster's  department  in  that  city.  Even  the  mails, 
containing  probably  important  dispatches  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  not  expedited. 

"Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson  has  occupied  Reynosa 
without  opposition.     What  remains  of  the  Mexican  army 
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is  understood  to  be  still  at  Linares,  and  has  suflfered  from 
disease.  General  Torrejon  has  died,  and  Colonel  Carasco, 
at  last  advices,  w^as  very  ill.  I  learn  that  Generals  Arista 
and  Ampudia  have  gone  to  the  City  of  Mexico  for  the 
trial  of  the  former,  or  both. 

"  Volunteer  regiments  have  arrived  from  Louisville  and 
St.  Louis,  making,  with  those  from  Louisiana,  eight  strong 
and  organized  battalions,  mustering  over  five  thousand 
men.  In  addition,  we  have  seven  companies  of  Alabama 
volunteers,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  companies  from  Texas. 
Others  from  Texas  are  continually  arriving.  A  portion 
of  these  volunters  has  been  lying  in  camp  at  this  place 
for  nearly  a  month,  completely  paralyzed  by  the  want  of 
transportation.  Exposed  as  they  are  in  this  climate  to 
diseases  of  the  camp,  and  without  any  prospect,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  of  being  usefully  employed,  I  must  recommend 
that  they  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes. 

"  I  have  dispatched  Colonel  McCulloch,  a  good  parti- 
san officer,  in  the  direction  of  Linares  with  his  company, 
to  gain  information  touching  the  numbers  and  position 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  resources  of  the  country." 

On  the  12th  of  June  General  Scott  also  wrote  to 
Taylor  that  a  force  of  over  twenty-three  thousand 
men  was  to  be  gathered  under  his  command,  but 
that,  without  waiting  further  arrivals,  the  President 
desired  him  to  press  forward  toward  the  heart  of  the 
country,  conquering  and  holding  such  points  as  he 
deemed  necessary. 

On  the  30th  of  May  President  Polk  sent  Taylor 
a  commission  as  brevet  major-general,  accompanied 
by  this  letter : — 

"  Washington  City,  May  30,  1846. 
"  Sir, — I  transmit  to   you  herewith  a  commission   as 
major-general  by  brevet  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
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conferred  upon  you  for  gallant  conduct  and  distinguished 
services  in  the  successive  victories  over  superior  Mexican 
forces  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  on  the  8th 
and  9th  days  of  May,  1846. 

"  It  gave  me  sincere  pleasure,  immediately  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  official  intelligence  from  the  scene  of  your  achieve- 
ments, to  confer  upon  you,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  this  testimonial  of  the  estimate  which 
your  Government  places  upon  your  skill  and  gallantry. 
To  yourself  and  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  under  your 
command  the  gratitude  of  the  country  is  justly  due.  Our 
army  have  fully  sustained  their  deservedly  high  reputa- 
tion, and  added  another  bright  page  to  the  history  of 
American  valor  and  patriotism.  They  have  won  new  lau- 
rels for  themselves  and  for  their  country.  My  confidence 
in  them  never  faltered.  The  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  rank  among  our  most  brilliant 
victories,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

"  When  all  the  details  of  these  battles,  and  of  the  noble 
defense  of  the  camp  opposite  to  Matamoras,  shall  have  been 
received,  it  will  be  my  pleasure,  as  it  will  be  my  grateful 
duty,  to  render  to  the  officers  and  men  under  your  com- 
mand suitable  testimonials  for  their  conduct  in  the  brill- 
iant victories  which  a  superintending  Providence  has 
enabled  them  to  achieve  for  their  country. 

"In  transmitting  to  you  this  commission,  and  in  com- 
municating to  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  your  com- 
mand my  profound  sense  of  their  meritorious  services,  I 
but  respond  to  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the 
people  in  behalf  of  their  brave  defenders.  Whilst  my 
warmest  thanks  are  tendered  to  the  survivors,  the  Nation 
mourns  the  loss  of  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  who  fell 
in  defense  of  their  country  upon  the  field  of  victory. 
Their  names  also  shall  be  remembered,  and  appropriate 
honors  be  paid  to  their  memory  by  a  grateful  country. 

18— L 
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"You  will  cause  this  communication  to  be  made  known 

to  the  army  under  your  command. 

"James  K.  Poi.k. 

"To  Brevet   Major-General  Z.   Taylor,    Commanding  United 
States  Army  on  the  Rio  Grande." 

About  the  same  time  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
voted  General  Taylor  a  sword,  and  a  committee  was 
sent  to  Matamoras  with  the  compliments  of  that  body. 
Congress  soon  afterwards  appointed  him  major-gen- 
eral, and  the  whole  country  was  ready  to  do  some 
honor  to  the  modest  soldier  who  was  hardly  able  to 
recognize  the  virtue  of  such  demonstrations.  At  this 
time  the  sash  worn  by  General  Braddock  was  sent 
over  from  New  Orleans,  where  it  had  been  the 
property  of  two  jewelers ;  but  the  General  was  too 
modest  to  receive  it,  saying  that  it  should  lie  in  his 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  if  he  thought  he 
deserved  it,  he  would  acknowledge  its  receipt. 

On  the  2d  of  July  Taylor  wrote  an  interesting 
letter  to  the  Adjutant-General,  repeating  his  com- 
plaints, and  a  much  more  important  thing,  giving 
fully  his  opinions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  operations 
which  should  be  undertaken  from  that  part  of 
Mexico,  an  opinion  which  coincided  with  the  future 
course  of  the  Administration. 

In  the  meantime,  under  the  direction  of  General 
Taylor,  Reynosa,  Camargo,  Mier,  and  Revilla,  up 
the  Rio  Grande,  had  been  occupied,  without  resist- 
ance, by  the  American  troops,  and  Camargo  had 
been  made  the  depot  of  supplies  on  the  river,  and 
there  the  troops  designed  to  operate  against  Monterey 
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were  slowly  concentrated.  On  the  20th  of  August 
Worth,  who  had  returned  to  the  "Army  of  Occupa- 
tion" toward  the  last  of  May,  and  who  was  now  in 
command  of  a  division,  moved  forward  to  Seralvo, 
on  the  road  to  Monterey. 

A  week  or  two  prior  to  this  time  Taylor  had 
himself  removed  his  quarters  to  Camargo,  which 
was  a  hundred  miles  up  the  river  from  Matamoras. 
On  the  1st  of  September  he  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
War  Department : — 

"Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,) 
"  Camargo,  September  1,  1846.     J 

"Sir, — Before  marching  for  the  interior,  I  beg  leave 
to  place  on  record  some  remarks  touching  an  important 
branch  of  the  public  service,  the  proper  administration 
of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  a  campaign. 
I  refer  to  the  quartermaster's  department.  There  is  at 
this  moment,  when  the  army  is  about  to  take  up  a  long 
line  of  march,  a  great  deficiency  of  proper  means  of  trans- 
port and  of  many  important  supplies. 

"On  the  26th  of  April,  when  first  apprising  you  of 
the  increased  force  called  out  by  me,  I  wrote  that  I 
trusted  the  War  Department  would  'give  the  necessary 
orders  to  the  staff  department  for  the  supply  of  this  large 
additional  force ;'  and  when  first  advised  of  the  heavy 
force  of  twelve  mouths'  volunteers  ordered  hither,  I  could 
not  doubt  that  such  masses  of  troops  would  be  accom- 
panied or,  preferably,  preceded  by  ample  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  all  other  supplies  necessary  to  render  them 
efficient.  But  such  has  not  been  the  case.  Suitable 
steamboats  for  the  Rio  Grande  were  not  procured  without 
repeated  efforts  directed  from  this  quarter,  and  many 
weeks  elapsed  before  a  lodgment  could  be  made  at  this 
place,  the  river  being  perfectly  navigable. 
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"■  After  infinite  delays  and  embarrassments,  I  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  forward  a  portion  of  the  army  to 
this  point,  and  now  the  steamers  procured  in  Pittsburg 
are  just  arriving.  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  if 
proper  foresight  and  energy  had  been  displayed  in  send- 
ing out  suitable  steamers  to  navigate  the  Rio  Grande, 
our  army  would  long  since  have  been  in  possession  of 
Monterey. 

"  Again,  as  to  land  transport.  At  this  moment  our 
wagon-train  is  considerably  less  than  when  we  left  Corpus 
Christi,  our  force  being  increased  fivefold.  Had  we  de- 
pended on  means  from  without,  the  army  would  not  have 
been  able  to  move  from  this  place.  But  fortunately  the 
means  of  land  transport  existed  to  some  extent  in  the 
country,  in  the  shape  of  pack-mules,  and  we  have  formed 
a  train  which  will  enable  a  small  army  to  advance,  perhaps, 
to  Monterey.  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  our 
ability  to  move  is  due  wholly  to  means  created  here,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  reckoned  upon  with  safety  in 
Washington. 

"  I  have  adverted  to  the  grand  points  of  water  and 
land  transportation.  Of  the  want  of  minor  supplies,  the 
army  has  suffered  more  than  enough.  The  crying  de- 
ficiency of  camp  equipage  has  been  partially  relieved  by 
the  issue  of  cotton  tents  of  indifferent  quality.  Our 
cavalry  has  been  paralyzed  by  the  want  of  horse-shoes, 
horse-shoe  nails,  and  even  common  blacksmith's  tools, 
while  many  smaller  deficiencies  are  daily  brought  to  my 
notice. 

"  I  respectfully  request  that  the  above  statement,  which 
I  make  in  justice  to  myself  and  the  service,  may  be  laid 
before  the  General-in-Chief  and  Secretary  of  War. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Z.  Taylor, 
"Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"Thk  Adjutant-General  of  the  Akmy,  Washington,  D.  C." 
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This  letter,  the  last  of  a  continuous  line  of  com- 
plaints from  the  time  the  army  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande,  got  General  Taylor  into  some  trouble.  The 
Secretary  of  War  referred  it  to  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral Jesup,  who  had,  no  doubt,  been  doing  his  duty 
fully ;  but  being  much  of  the  time  far  from  New 
Orleans,  the  center  from  which  most  supplies  were 
shipped  for  the  Rio  Grande,  and  being  unable  to 
supervise  every  movement  himself,  some  things  had 
perhaps,  as  usual,  turned  out  unsatisfactory  to 
everybody.  But  General  Jesup  considered  it  proper 
to  make  a  defense  of  his  conduct,  which  he  did  in 
a  long  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  which 
fulfilled  its  purpose  with  the  Department,  and  to  a 
great  extent  with  the  country. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1846,  at  Marin,  one 
hundred  and  seven  miles  from  Camargo,  and  twenty- 
four  from  Monterey,  General  Taylor  concentrated  his 
army,  having  left  a  strong  force  of  two  thousand 
men  at  Camargo,  and  suitable  garrisons  at  other 
points.  This  force,  designed  for  operations  against 
Monterey,  had  been  formed  into  three  divisions,  and 
excepting  some  unimportant  changes  subsequently 
made,  was  about  as  follows : — 

FIRST  DIVISION,   BRIGADIER-GENERAL  TWIGGS. 

Second  Dragoons  CCaptain  May),  four  companies,    .     250  men. 
Ridgely's   and  Webster's  Batteries,      .         .         .  110    " 

First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Regiments  of  Infantry  and 

Bragg's  Battery,           .         .         .         .'        .   1,320    " 
Baltimore  Battalion, 400    " 

Total,     .• 2,080 
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SECOND  DIVISION,   BRIGADIER-GBNERAL  WORTH. 

Duncan's  and  Taylor's  Batteries,  .         .         .  100  men. 

Fifth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Regiments  of  Infantry,  1,500  " 
Blauchard's  Louisiana  Volunteers,  .  .  .  80  " 
Texas  Rangers,  two  companies,  .         .         .         ,  100 


<( 


Total, 1,780    " 

THIRD  DIVISION   (VOLUNTEERS),   MAJOR-GENERAL  BUTLER. 

First  Ohio  Regiment  (Colonel  Mitchell),     .         .  540  men. 

First  Kentucky  (Colonel  Ormsby),         .         .         .      540 
First  Tennesse  (Colonel  Campbell),    .         .         .  540 

Mississippi  Regiment  (Colonel  Davis),    .         .         .      690    " 
Texas  Regiment  (Colonel  Hays),         .         .         .  500 


(< 


Total, 2,810    " 

Total  of  the  army  (in  all)  6,670  effectives. 

With  the  material  at  his  command  this  was,  per- 
haps, the  best  arrangement  that  could  possibly  have 
been  made.  The  regulars  were  properly  placed  under 
tried  regular  officers,  and  General  William  0.  Butler, 
one  of  the  recently  appointed  major-generals,  who 
had  seen  no  great  amount  of  service,  but  who  was 
*'  every  inch "  a  soldier,  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  main  body  of  volunteers.  Robert  Patterson,  the 
other  new  major-general,  had  been  left  in  command 
at  Matamoras. 

The  volunteer  division  was  officered  by  a  set  of 
men  of  undoubted  military  ability,  having  about  them 
all  the  fire  of  middle  age.  The  brigade  commanders, 
Thomas  L.  Hamar,  of  Ohio,  and  John  A.  Quitman, 
of  Mississippi,  although  in  the  line  of  political  ap- 
pointees, were  men  of  fine  qualities.  Indeed,  the 
selections  of  Mr.  Polk  were  mainly  well  made,  the 
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result  being  that  a  set  of  remarkably  able,  inexpe- 
rienced officers  entered  the  army  in  Mexico. 

The  colonels  of  the  volunteer  regiments  were 
men  of  character,  and  most  of  the  officers  through- 
out had  seen  some  service.  Persifer  F.  Smith,  in 
whom  General  Taylor  had  great  confidence,  a  con- 
fidence well  and  justly  placed,  was  put  in  command 
of  a  regiment  of  regulars ;  and  the  regular  officers 
who  had  fought  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca,  although 
under  grade,  some  of  them  were  a  class  of  men  for 
any  emergency,  and  of  whom  any  general  might 
have  been  proud.  Twiggs,  while  never  brilliant, 
was  always  a  solid,  reliable  soldier.  Fortunately,  at 
this  time  for  General  Taylor  and  the  country,  the 
most  brilliant  soldier  of  the  day  in  the  American 
army  was  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  force 
moving  against  Monterey,  and  nobody  knew  his 
qualities  better  than  General  Taylor,  or  was  more 
ready  to  use  them  to  every  advantage.  That  was 
William  Jenkins  Worth,  whose  achievements  make 
a  large  part  of  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Mon- 
terey, and  the  wonderful  march  of  Scott  to  the 
old  Aztec  Capital. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  General  Taylor,  in  an 
unwise  and  foolhardy  manner,  undertook  the  capture 
of  Monterey  with  an  insufficient  force,  without  ade- 
quate general  officers,  and  with  regiments  com- 
manded by  majors  and  captains.  The  result  of  the 
operations  at  Monterey  did  not  justify  such  criti- 
cism, although  Taylor  did,  undoubtedly,  put  a  low 
estimate  upon  Mexican  valor.     He  had  good  ground 
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for  SO  doing,  and  at  Monterey  this  ground  was  very 
materially  strengthened  in  his  favor.  In  arranging 
for  the  surrender  of  Monterey,  it  is  said  that  Taylor 
took  occasion  to  display  his  contempt  for  Mexican 
prowess  and  generalship  by  bluntly  exclaiming, 
when  Ampudia  was  higgling  for  terms :  "  Sir,  I  hold 
you  and  your  army  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand, 
and  you  know  it;  the  conference  is  closed,  in 
thirty  minutes  you  shall  hear  from  my  batteries." 
Although  there  was  some  apology  for  such  a  mani- 
festation at  the  time,  both  from  the  pretensions  of 
the  Mexican  general  and  the  deeds  of  American 
arms  during  the  few  preceding  days,  yet,  besides 
not  being  even  metaphorically  true,  it  was  not  a 
very  manly  or  charitable  display  of  superior  feeling, 
saying  the  least  of  it. 

The  requisite  artillery  and  other  means  neces- 
sary for  operating  Taylor  had  not,  and  the  charge 
against  his  generalship  in  their  absence  may  only 
be  justified  in  the  claim  that  their  supply  was  im- 
possible ;  and  his  apparent  indifference  to  the  supe- 
rior strength  and  position  of  the  Mexicans  had  a 
spur  in  the  constant  demand  from  Washington  for 
him  to  conquer,  conquer,  conquer ! 

A  fact  not  unusual  in  the  experience  of  military 
men,  but  still  more  embarrassing,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. While  Taylor  was  urged  forward  from  every 
quarter,  his  discretion  was  appealed  to  as  the  best 
arbiter  of  the  situation.  If  he  appeared  before 
Monterey  without  the  means  for  reducing  a  fortified 
town,  his  success  assumes  all  the  greater  brilliance. 
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perhaps,  although  acquired  over  military  prudence 
by  the  courage  and  genius  of  his  brave  army. 

On  the  march  from  Camargo  the  American  sol- 
diers found  on  every  hand  copies  of  Arista's  old 
invitation  to  them  to  desert  and  take  up  with  the 
reward  offered  by  a  just  and  generous  people ! 
Although  this  contemptible  scheme  had  no  great 
tendency  at  the  time  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
vading army,  there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
Mexican  officers  had  not  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
strength  and  general  designs  of  the  Americans ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  often  exceedingly 
difficult  for  any  kind  of  reliable  information  con- 
cerning the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy  to 
be  obtained  in  our  camps.  Few  Mexicans  ever 
deserted  to  the  American  side. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  Ampudia  had  the 
following  address  read  to  his  troops  : — 

"  Soldiers, — The  enemy,  numbering  only  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  regular  troops,  the  remainder  being 
only  a  band  of  adventurers,  without  valor  or  discipline, 
are,  according  to  reliable  information,  about  advancing 
upon  Seralvo,  to  commit  the  barbarity  of  attacking  this 
most  important  place.  We  count  near  three  thousand 
regulars  and  auxiliary  cavalry,  and  these  will  defeat  them 
again  and  again,  before  they  can  reach  this  city.  Soldiers, 
we  are  constructing  fortifications  to  make  our  base  at  a 
convenient  time,  and  drive  back  this  enemy  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

"Soldiers!  three  great  virtues  make  the  soldier  worthy 
of  his  profession — discipline,  constancy  under  fatigue,  and 
valor.     He  who  at  this  moment  would  desert  his  colors  is 
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a  coward  and  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Our  whole  nation, 
and  even  foreign  countries,  are  the  witnesses  of  your 
conduct.  The  question  now  is,  whether  our  independence 
shall  be  preserved  or. forever  lost;  and  its  solution  is  in 
your  hands. 

"I  have  assured  the  supreme  government  of  the  tri- 
umph of  our  arms,  confiding  in  your  loyalty  and  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  we  will  prove  to  the  whole  world  that  we  are 
worthy  sons  of  the  immortal  Hidalgo,  Morelo,  AUende, 
Iturbide,  and  so  many  other  heroes  who  knew  how  to  die 
combating  for  the  independence  of  our  cherished  country. 

"  Soldiers !  victory  or  death  must  be  our  only  device ! 

"Pedro  de  Ampudia. 

"  Head-qua RTEKS,  Monterey,  September  14,  184G." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO— MONTEREY— TAYLOR  AND  WORTH. 

TT  J'HETHER  Ampudia  had  designedly  misrepre- 
VV  sented  his  own  force  at  this  time  or  not,  it.  is 
certain  that  a  week  later  he  had  a  regular  and  vol- 
unteer army  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  men  in  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  twelve  thousand  people. 

Monterey,  one  of  the  most  beautifully  located 
of  all  the  Mexican  cities,  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  Camargo.  On  its  south  stretched 
the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  and  on  its  west  side 
it  was  also  partly  defended  by  spurs  from  the  same 
range.  Immediately  to  the  south  ran  one  of  the 
streams  forming  the  San  Juan  River ;  on  the  south 
side  of  this  creek,  at  the  southwest  angle  of  the 
city  were  two  redoubts  on  points  overlooking  the 
lower  parts  of  the  town,  and  commanding  the  Saltillo 
road,  one  of  these  redoubts  being  called  Federacion, 
and  the  other  Le  Diabolo  or  Fort  Saldado ;  to  the 
north  of  the  San  Juan,  opposite  these  forts  and  west 
of  the  city,  were  two  hills,  one  mounted  by  Fort 
Independentia,  the  other,  nearer  the  city,  by  the 
Bishop's  Palace;  south  of  these' two  last  mentioned 
works,  and  north  of  the  San  Juan,  passed  the  Sal- 
tillo road  and  the  road  to  Monclova;  between  these 
last  mentioned  fortifications  and  the  western   skirts 
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of  the  city  stretched  a  comparatively  level  plain 
covered  with  corn-fields ;  on  the  north,  near  the  Ca- 
margo  road,  was  a  strongly  built  bastioned  work 
covering  three  acres,  and  called  "The  Citadel," 
guarding  and  commanding  the  plain  on  the  entire 
north ;  around  "  The  Citadel,"  and  on  the  greater 
part  of  that  side  of  the  city,  were  corn-fields ;  and 
on  the  east  side  there  was  a  chain  of  redoubts  and 
other  defenses. 

Besides  these  the  main  plaza  and  streets  were 
barricaded,  and  the  houses  (built  largely  of  stone) 
were  converted  into  forts.  Forty-two  pieces  of 
cannon  constituted  the  heavy  armament  of  this  strong 
town  when  General  Taylor  arrived  before  it  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  September.  After  a  thor- 
ough reconnoissance  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
Taylor  decided  to  make  the  attack  by  two  of  his 
divisions  at  the  northeast  angle  of  the  city,  and  allow 
Worth  to  operate  against  the  four  strong  works  on 
both  sides  of  the  Saltillo  road,  and  make  such  dis- 
position of  his  opportunities  as  he  deemed  advisable 
at  the  moment. 

The  20th  was  spent  mainly  in  preparations, 
a  part  of  which  consisted  in  placing  a  battery 
near  the  Camargo  road,  in  front  of  the  "  Citadel," 
and  making  other  arrangements  for  the  protection  of 
the  main  camp  and  depot  of  the  army  at  "Walnut 
Springs;"  and  in  the  movement  of  Worth's  division 
to  gain  the  position  on  the  Saltillo  road,  from  which 
he  was  to  operate,  and  the  maneuvers  of  a  part  of 
the  other  divisions  as  a  diversion  in  his  favor. 
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When  night  came  on  Worth  was  in  position  near 
Independentia  Hill,  from  which  point  he  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor  suggesting  a  diversion  in  his  favor  on  the 
following  day,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  began 
his  forward  movement.  At  a  sudden  angle  of  the 
road  leading  around  a  ridge  he  was  met  by  a  strong 
force  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  which  he  put  to  flight 
in  fifteen  minutes,  a  part  of  them  being  cut  off  from  en- 
tering the  city.  He  next  directed  his  attention  to  the 
two  forts  south  of  the  San  Juan,  and  when  evening 
came,  in  a  thunder-storm,  after  a  contest,  with  compar- 
atively little  loss  to  themselves,  his  men  lay  down  to 
rest,  masters  of  the  posts.  At  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d  Worth  moved  upon  Independentia 
Hill,  which  was  stormed  and  taken,  and  from  this 
the  victors  rushed  towards  the  Bishop's  Palace,  four 
hundred  yards  away.  Here,  after  a  sharp  but  brief 
contest,  success  again  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  brave 
little  army,  and  the  appearance  of  the  starry  flag  wav- 
ing over  the  Palace  announced  to  the  remainder  of  the 
besiegers  that  Worth  had  really  finished  the  work  he 
had  been  sent  to  do.  The  way  was  now  open  to  the 
fortified  streets  and  houses  of  Monterey.  But  the 
remainder  of  that  day  was  spent  in  taking  care  of 
the  dead  and  wounded.  On  the  23d  Worth  again 
pressed  forward,  and  entering  the  city  burrowed  his 
way  through  and  over  the  houses,  and  when  Taylor 
retired  that  night  from  the  assault,  Worth  was  pre- 
paring to  storm  the  Grand  Plaza. 

The  following  correspondence,  together  with  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  full  report  of  the  capture  of  Monterey, 
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are  chosen  as  the  most  desirable  and  satisfactory 
statement  of  the  essential  matters  connected  with 
the  siege,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Mexican  army  : — 

"  Head-quarters  Army  op  Occupation,  1 
"  Camp  before  Monterey,  September  22,  1846.      j 

"Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  troops  under 
my  command,  including  the  mounted  volunteers  from  Texas, 
marched  from  Marin  on  the  18th,  and  encamped  before  Mon- 
terey on  the  19th  instant.  It  was  immediately  discovered  that 
the  enemy  occupied  the  town  in  force,  and  had  added  greatly 
to  its  strength  by  fortifying  the  approaches  and  commanding 
heights.  A  close  reconnoissance  was  made  the  same  evening 
by  the  officers  of  engineers  and  topographical  engineers  on 
both  flanks  of  the  town,  and  it  was  determined,  from  the  in- 
formation procured,  to  occupy  the  Saltillo  road  in  the  rear  of 
the  town,  carrying,  if  practicable,  the  several  fortified  emi- 
nences in  that  direction.  The  Second  Division  of  regular  troops 
and  a  portion  of  Colonel  Hays's  regiment  of  mounted  volun- 
teers was  accordingly  detached  under  Brigadier-General  Worth 
on  this  service,  at  noon  on  the  20th.  A  ten-inch  mortar  and 
two  twenty-four-pounder  howitzers  were  placed  in  battery  dur- 
ing the  night  to  play  upon  the  citadel  and  town.  At  seven 
o'clock  these  guns  opened  and  continued  a  deliberate  fire,  which 
was  returned.  To  create  a  still  farther  diversion  in  favor  of  Gen- 
eral Worth's  movement,  the  remainder  of  the  force,  except  a 
camp  guard,  was  displayed  around  the  center  and  left  of  the 
town.  The  infantry  and  one  battery  of  the  First  Division 
made  a  strong  demonstration  on  the  left,  and  soon  became  so 
closely  engaged  that  I  moved  forward  the  volunteer  division 
under  Major-General  Butler  to  its  support,  leaving  one  bat- 
talion (First  Kentucky)  to  cover  the  mortar  battery.  A  close 
contest  then  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  one 
strong  battery  of  four  guns,  which,  with  some  adjacent  de- 
fenses our  troops  now  occupy.  A  garrison  was  left  to  hold 
this  position,  and  the  remainder  of  the  force  returned  to  camp. 

"In  the  meantime  General  Worth  had  engaged  the  enemy 
early  in  the  morning  and  defeated  him  with  considerable  loss. 
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In  the  course  of  the  day  two  of  the  batteries  in  rear  of  the 
town  were  carried  by  storming  i:)arties  of  the  Second  Division, 
and  a  third  was  carried  this  morning  at  dawn  of  day.  The 
Bishop's  Palace  occupied  the  only  remaining  height  in  rear  of 
the  town,  and  is  completely  commanded  by  the  works  already 
carried.  General  Worth's  division  occupies  the  Saltillo  road, 
and  cuts  off  all  succor  or  support  from  the  interior.  I  must 
reserve  a  more  minute  report  of  the  important  operations  of 
yesterday,  until  those  of  the  different  commanders  are  ren- 
dered, and  also  until  a  topographical  sketch  of  the  country  can 
be  prepared. 

"I  regret  to  report  that  our  successes  have  not  been  ob- 
tained without  severe  loss,  to  be  attributed,  in  a  good  measure, 
to  the  ardor  of  the  troops  in  pressing  forward.  No  returns 
of  killed  and  wounded  have  yet  been  received,  nor  is  it  known 
what  corps  of  General  Worth's  division  have  suffered  most. 
In  the  other  portion  of  the  army,  the  First,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Regiments  of  infantry,  and  regiment  of  Tennessee  volunteers, 
have  sustained  the  greatest  loss.  The  following  is  believed  to 
be  an  accurate  list  of  the  officers  killed  and  wounded : — 

"Killed. — Second  Infantry:  Brevet  First  Lieutenant  J. 
S.  Woods  (serving  with  First  Infantry).  Third  Infantry: 
Captain  L.  N.  Morris,  Captain  G.  P.  Field,  Brevet  Major  P. 
F.  Barbour,  First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  D.  S.  Irwin, 
Second  Lieutenant  R.  Hazlitt.  Fourth  Infantry :  First  Lieu- 
tenant and  Adjutant  C.  Hoskins.  Eighth  Infantry:  Captain 
McKavett.  Maryland  and  Washington  Battalion,  volunteers : 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H.  Watson. 

"  Volunteer  Division. — Ohio  Regiment:  First  Lieutenant 
M.  Hett.  Tennessee  Regiment :  Captain  W.  B.  Allen,  S. 
M.  Putnam. 

"  Wounded. — Corps  of  Engineers:  Brevet  Major  J.  K.  T. 
Mansfield,  slightly.  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers:  Cap- 
tain W.  G.  Williams  (in  hands  of  the  enemy).  First  Infantry  : 
Brevet  Major  J.  L.  Abercrombie,  slightly ;  Captain  J.  H.  La- 
motte,  severely ;  First  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Terrett  (in  hands  of 
the  enemy) ;  Second  Lieutenant  R.  Dilworth,  severely.  Third 
Infantry:  Major  W.  W.  Lear,  severely;  Captain  H.  Bain- 
bridge,    slightly.     Fifth    Infantry :    First    Lieutenant   R.    H. 
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Graham,  severely.  Fifth  Infantry :  First  Lieutenant  N.  B. 
Rossell,  slightly.  Seventh  Infantry:  Second  Lieutenant  J.  H. 
Potter,  severely.  Eighth  Infantry :  Second  Lieutenant  George 
Wainwright,  severely. 

"Volunteer  Division. — General  Staff:  Major-General 
W.  O.  Butler,  slightly.  Ohio  Regiment:  Colonel  A.  M. 
Mitchell,  slightly ;  Captain  James  George,  slightly ;  First  Lieu- 
tenant and  Adjutant  A.  W.  Armstrong,  very  severely  ;  First 
Lieutenant  N.  Niles,  severely ;  First  Lieutenant  N.  Hotter, 
slightly.  Mississippi  Regiment:  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  M. 
McCIung,  severely ;  Captain  R.  N.  Downing,  slightly ;  First 
Lieutenant  H.  F.  Cook,  slightly ;  Second  Lieutenant  R.  K. 
Arthur,  slightly. 

Division  of  Texas  Mounted  Volunteers. — First  Regi- 
ment :  Captain  R.  A.  Gillespie,  mortally. 

"I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  conduct  of  our  troops,  both 
regulars  and  volunteers,  throughout  the  operations,  has  been 
everything  that  could  be  desired.  The  part  which  each  corps 
contributed  to  the  successes  of  the  day  will  appear  more  fully 
in  future  reports.  To  Major-Generals  Butler  and  Henderson, 
and  Brigadier-Generals  Twiggs  and  Worth,  commanding  di- 
visions, I  must  express  my  obligations  for  the  efficient  support 
which  they  have  rendered ;  particularly  so  to  Brigadier-General 
Worth,  whose  services  from  his  detached  position  have  been 
most  conspicuous. 

"lam,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding." 

"Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  "I 
"Camp  before  Monterey,  September  23,  1846.      f 

"Sir, — I  have  the  gratification  to  report  that  the  Bishop's 
Palace  was  gallantly  carried  yesterday  by  the  troops  of  the 
Second  Division.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  batteries 
below  the  town  were,  with  one  exception,  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  and  this  morning  were  occupied  by  our  troops.  Today 
the  Third  Infantry,  with  the  field-artillery  of  the  First  Divis- 
ion, the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Regiments,  and  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Texas  Riflemen  (dismounted),  have  been  warmly 
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engaged  with  the  enemy  in  the  town,  and  have  driven  him 
with  considerable  loss  to  the  plaza  and  its  vicinity,  which  is  yet 
strongly  occupied.  A  portion  of  the  Second  Division  has  also 
advanced  into  the  town  on  the  right,  and  holds  a  position 
there.  The  enemy  still  maintains  himself  in  the  plaza  and  cita- 
del, and  seems  determined  to  make  a  stubborn  resistance. 

"I  am  particularly  gratified  to  report  that  our  successes 
of  yesterday  and  to-day,  though  disastrous  to  the  enemy,  have 
been  achieved  without  material  loss. 

"I  can  not  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  gallantry  and 
perseverance  of  our  troops  throughout  the  arduous  operations 
of  the  last  three  days. 

"I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding." 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  1 
"Camp  before  Monterey,  September  25,  1846.     J 

"At  noon  on  the  23d  instant,  while  our  troops  were  closely 
engaged  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  as  reported  in  my  last 
dispatch,  I  received  by  a  flag  a  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Leon,  which  is  herewith  inclosed 
(number  1).  To  this  communication  I  deemed  it  ray  duty  to 
return  an  answer  declining  to  allow  the  inhabitants  to  leave 
the  city.  By  eleven  o'clock  P.  M.  the  Second  Division,  which 
had  entered  the  town  from  the  direction  of  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
had  advanced  within  one  square  of  the  principal  plaza,  and 
occupied  the  city  up  to  that  point.  The  mortar  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  placed  in  battery  in  the  cemetery,  within  good 
range  of  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  was  served  throughout  the 
night  with  good  effect. 

"Early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  I  received  a  flag  from 
the  town,  bearing  a  communication  from  General  Ampudia, 
which  I  inclose  (number  2),  and  to  which  I  returned  the 
answer  (number  3).  I  also  arranged  with  the  bearer  of  the 
flag  a  cessation  of  fire  until  twelve  o'clock,  which  hour  I  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  final  answer  of  General  Ampudia  at 
General  Worth's  head-quarters.  Before  the  appointed  time, 
however,   General   Ampudia  had  signified   to   General  Worth 

19— L 
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his  desire  for  a  personal  interview  with  me,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  definite  arrangement.  An  interview  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  for  one  o'clock,  and  resulted  in  the  naming 
of  a  commission  to  draw  up  articles  of  agreement  regulating 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Mexican  forces  and  a  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  The  commissioners  named  by  the  Mexican 
General-in-Chief  were  Generals  Ortega  and  Requena,  and  Don 
Manuel  M.  Llano,  Governor  of  New  Leon.  Those  named  on 
the  American  side  were  General  Worth,  General  Henderson, 
Governor  of  Texas,  and  Colonel  Davis,  of  the  Mississippi  vol- 
unteers. The  commission  finally  settled  upon  the  articles,  of 
which  I  inclose  a  copy  (number  4),  the  duplicates  of  which  (in 
Spanish  and  English)  have  been  duly  signed.  Agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  the  fourth  article  our  troops  have  this 
morning  occupied  the  citadel. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  terms  granted  the  Mexican  gar- 
rison are  less  rigorous  than  those  first  imposed.  The  gallant 
defense  of  the  town,  and  the  fact  of  the  recent  change  of  gov- 
ernment in  Mexico,  believed  to  be  favorable  to  the  interests  of 
peace,  induced  me  to  concur  with  the  commission  in  these 
terms,  which  will,  I  trust,  receive  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  latter  consideration  also  prompted  the  convention 
for  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities.  Though  scarcely  war- 
ranted by  my  instructions,  yet  the  change  of  affairs  since  those 
instructions  were  issued  seemed  to  warrant  this  course.  I  beg 
to  be  advised,  as  early  as  practicable,  whether  I  have  met  the 
views  of  the  Government  in  these  particulars. 

"I  regret  to  report  that  Captain  Williams,  Topographical 
Engineers,  and  Lieutenant  Terrett,  First  Infantry,  have  died 
of  the  wounds  received  in  the  engagement  of  the  21st.  Captain 
Gatlin,  Seventh  Infantry,  was  wounded  (not  badly)  on  the  23d. 

"I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding." 

"  Head-quarters,  Monterey,  "I 
"  September  23,  1846,  at  9  o'clock  at  Night,      j 

"Genera.l, — As  I  have  made  all  the  defense  of  which  I 
believe  this  city  capable,    I  have  fulfilled  my  obligation,  and 
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have  done  all  required  by  that  military  honor  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  is  common  to  all  the  armies  of  the  civilized  world ; 
and,  as  a  continuation  of  the  defense  would  only  bring  upon 
the  population  distresses  to  which  they  have  already  been  suf- 
ficiently subjected  by  the  evils  consequent  upon  war,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  American  Government  will  appreciate  these 
sentiments,  I  propose  to  your  excellency  to  evacuate  the  city 
and  citadel,  taking  with  me  the  personnel  and  materiel  of  war 
which  is  left,  and  under  the  assurance  that  no  prosecution  shall 
be  undertaken  against  the  citizens  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  defense. 

"Be  pleased  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  most  distin- 
guished consideration.  Pedro  de  Ampudia. 

*'  Senor  Don  Z.  Taylor,  General-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army." 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  > 
"Camp  before  Monterey,  Sept.  24, 1846,  7  o'clock  A.  M.      j 

"Sir, — Your  communication,  bearing  date  at  9  o'clock 
P.  M.,  on  the  23d,  has  just  been  received  by  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Moreno. 

"In  answer  to  your  proposition  to  evacuate  the  city  and 
fort,  with  all  the  personnel  and  materiel  of  war,  I  have  to  state 
that  my  duty  compels  me  to  decline  acceding  to  it.  A  complete 
surrender  of  the  town  and  garrison,  the  latter  as  prisoners  of 
war,  is  now  demanded.  But  such  surrender  will  be  upon 
terms ;  and  the  gallant  defense  of  the  place,  creditable  alike  to 
the  Mexican  troops  and  nation,  will  prompt  me  to  make  those 
terms  as  liberal  as  possible.  The  garrison  will  be  allowed,  at 
your  option,  after  laying  down  its  arms,  to  retire  to  the  inte- 
rior, on  conditi(m  of  not  serving  again  during  the  war,  or  until 
regularly  exchanged.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  rights  of  non- 
combatants  will  be  respected. 

"  An  answer  to  this  communication  is  required  by  twelve 
o'clock.  If  you  assent  to  an  accommodation,  an  officer  will  be 
disj)atched  at  once,  under  instructions  to  arrange  the  conditions. 

"I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"  Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"Seiior  Don  Pedro  de  Ampudia,  General-in-Chief,  Monterey." 
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"Your  excellency  having  resolved  to  occupy  this  place  by 
force  of  arms,  and  the  Mexican  General-in-Chief  to  defend  it 
at  any  cost,  as  required  by  his  honor  and  duty,  thousands  of 
victims,  who,  from  their  poverty  and  want  of  means,  find  them- 
selves still  upon  the  theater  of  war,  and  who  would  be  use- 
lessly sacrificed,  claim  the  rights  which  in  all  times  and  in  all 
countries  humanity  holds  sacred. 

"As  governor  of  this  State,  and  as  the  legitimate  represent- 
ative of  the  people  thereof,  I  now  address  your  excellency; 
and  I  hope,  from  your  regard  for  humanity,  and  from  your 
sense  of  the  rules  which  govern  civilized  nations,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  present  struggle  you  will  give  orders 
that  the  resident  families  shall  be  respected,  or  will  concede  a 
sufficient  time  for  them  to  remove  from  this  capital. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  salute  your  excellency,  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  army  of  occupation  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
assure  you  of  my  highest  consideration. 

"God  and  liberty!  Monterey,  September  23,  1846,  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Francesco  de  P.  Morales. 

"  To  THE  Geneeal-in-Chiep  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  of  the 
United  States." 

"Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,"! 
"Camp  near  Monterey,  October  9,  1846.      ( 

"Sir, — I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit  a  detailed  report 
of  the  recent  operations  before  Monterey,  resulting  in  the 
capitulation  of  that  city. 

"The  information  received  on  the  route  from  Seralvo,  and 
particularly  the  continual  appearance  in  our  front  of  the  Mex- 
ican cavalry,  which  had  a  slight  skirmish  with  our  advance  at 
the  village  of  Ramas,  induced  the  belief,  as  we  approached 
Monterey,  that  the  enemy  would  defend  that  place.  Upon 
reaching  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  September,  this  belief  was  fully  confirmed.  It  was 
ascertained  that  he  occupied  the  town  in  force;  that  a  large 
work  had  been  constructed  commanding  all  the  northern  ap- 
proaches ;  and  that  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  some  heights  in  its 
vicinity,  near  the  Saltillo  roud,  had  also  been  fortified  and  oc- 
cupied with  troops  and  artillery.     It  was  known  from  information 
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previously  received  that  the  eastern  approaches  were  com- 
manded by  several  small  works  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  city. 

."The  configuration  of  the  heights  and  gorges  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Saltillo  road,  as  visible  from  the  point  attained  by 
our  advance  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  led  me  to  suspect 
that  it  was  practicable  to  turn  all  the  works  in  that  direction, 
and  thus  cut  the  enemy's  line  of  communication.  After  estab- 
lishing my  camp  at  the  '  Walnut  Springs,'  three  miles  from 
Monterey,  the  nearest  suitable  position,  it  was  accordingly  my 
first  care  to  order  a  close  recouuoissance  of  the  ground  in  ques- 
tion, which  was  executed  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  by  the 
engineer  officers,  under  the  direction  of  Major  Mansfield.  A 
reconnoissance  of  the  eastern  approaches  was  at  the  same  time 
made  by  Captain  Williams,  topographical  engineer.  The  ex- 
amination made  by  Major  Mansfield  proved  the  entire  prac- 
ticability of  throwing  forward  a  column  to  the  Saltillo  road, 
and  thus  turning  the  position  of  the  enemy.  Deeming  this 
to  be  an  operation  of  essential  importance,  orders  were  given 
to  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Worth,  commanding  the  Second 
Division,  to  march  with  his  command  on  the  20th;  to  turn 
the  hill  of  the  Bishop's  Palace ;  to  occupy  a  position  on  the 
Saltillo  road,  and  to  carry  the  enemy's  detached  works  in 
that  quarter,  where  practicable.  The  first  regiment  of  Texas 
mounted  volunteers,  under  command  of  Colonel  .Hays,  was 
associated  with  the  Second  Division  on  this  service.  Captain 
Sanders,  Engineers,  and  Lieutenant  Meade,  Topographical  En- 
gineers, were  also  ordered  to  report  to  General  Worth  for  duty 
with  his  column. 

"At  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the  20th,  the  Second  Division 
took  up  its  march.  It  was  soon  discovered  by  officers  who 
were  reconnoitering  the  town,  and  communicated  to  General 
Worth,  that  its  movement  had  been  perceived,  and  that  the 
enemy  was  throwing  re-enforcements  towards  the  Bishop's 
Palace  and  the  height  which  commands  it.  To  divert  his 
attention  as  far  as  practicable  the  First  Division,  under  Briga- 
dier-General Twiggs,  and  field  division  of  volunteers,  under 
Major-General  Butler,  were  displayed  in  front  of  the  town  until 
dark.  Arrangements  were  made  at  the  same  time  to  place  in 
battery  during  the  night,  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  enemy's 
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main  work,  the  citadel,  two  twenty-four-poiinder  howitzers,  and 
a  ten-inch  mortar,  with  a  view  to  open  a  fire  on  the  following 
day,  when  I  proposed  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  General 
Worth's  movement.  The  Fourth  Infantry  covered  this  bat- 
tery during  the  night.  General  Worth  had,  in  the  meantime, 
reached  and  occupied  for  the  night  a  defensive  position  just 
without  range  of  a  battery  above  the  Bishop's  Palace,  having 
made  a  reconnoissance  as  far  as  the  Saltillo  road. 

"Before  proceeding  to  report  the  operations  of  the  21st 
and  following  days,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  shall  men- 
tion in  detail  only  those  which  were  conducted  against  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  city  or  elsewhere,  under  my  imme- 
diate direction,  referring  you  for  the  particulars  of  General 
Worth's  operations,  which  were  entirely  detached,  to  his  own 
full  report  transmitted  herewith. 

"Early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  I  received  a  note  from 
General  Worth,  written  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  the  night 
before,  suggesting  what  I  had  already  intended,  a  strong  diver- 
sion against  the  center  and  left  of  the  town  to  favor  his  enter- 
prise against  the  heights  in  rear.  The  infantry  and  artillery 
of  the  First  Division,  and  the  field  division  of  volunteers,  were 
ordered  under  arms  and  took  the  direction  of  the  city,  leaving 
one  company  of  each  regiment  as  a  camp  guard.  The  Second 
Dragoons,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  May,  and  Colonel  Wood's 
regiment  of  Texas  mounted  volunteers,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  General  Henderson,  were  directed  to  the  right  to 
support  General  Worth,  if  necessary,  and  to  make  an  impres- 
sion, if  practicable,  upon  the  upper  quarter  of  the  city.  Upon 
approaching  the  mortar  battery,  the  First  and  Third  Regiments 
of  infantry  and  battalion  of  Baltimore  and  Washington  volun- 
teers, with  Captain  Bragg's  field-battery,  the  whole  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garland,  were  directed  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  with  orders  to  make  a  strong 
demonstration  and  carry  one  of  the  enemy's  advanced  works, 
if  it  could  be  done  without  too  heavy  loss.  Major  Mansfield, 
Engineers,  and  Captain  Williams  and  Lieutenant  Pope,  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  accompanied  this  column.  Major  Mans- 
field  being  charged  with  its  direction  and  the  designation  of 
points  of   attack.     In   the   meantime   the    mortar,    served    by 
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Captain  Ramsay  of  the  ordnance,  and  the  howitzer  battery,  under 
Captain  Webster,  First  Artillery,  had  opened  their  fire  upon 
the  citadel,  which  was  deliberately  sustained  and  answered 
from  the  work.  General  Butler's  division  had  now  taken  up 
a  position  in  rear  of  this  battery,  when  the  discharges  of  artil- 
lery, mingled  finally  with  a  rapid  fire  of  small  arms,  showed  that 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Garland's  command  had  become  warmly  en- 
gaged. I  now  deemed  it  necessary  to  support  this  attack,  and 
accordingly  ordered  the  Fourth  Infantry  and  three  regiments 
of  General  Butler's  division  to  march  at  once  by  the  left  flank 
in  the  direction  of  the  advanced  work  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  town,  leaving  one  regiment  (First  Kentucky)  to  cover 
the  mortar  and  howitzer  battery.  By  some  mistake  two  com- 
panies of  the  Fourth  Infantry  did  not  receive  this  order,  and 
consequently  did  not  join  the  advance  companies  until  some- 
time afterwards. 

"Lieutenant-Colonel  Garland's  command  had  approached 
the  town  in  a  direction  to  the  right  of  the  advanced  work 
(number  1)  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  city,  and  the  en- 
gineer oflficer,  covered  by  skirmishers,  had  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing the  suburbs  and  gaining  cover.  The  remainder  of  this 
command  now  advanced  and  entered  the  town  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery  from  the  citadel  and  the  works  on  the  left,  and 
of  musketry  from  the  houses  and  small  works  in  front.  A 
movement  to  the  right  was  attempted  with  a  view  to  gain  the 
rear  of  number  1  and  carry  that  work,  but  the  troops  were  so 
much  exposed  to  a  fire  which  they  could  not  effectually  return, 
and  had  already  sustained  such  severe  loss,  particularly  in 
ofiicers,  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  withdraw  them  to  a  more 
secure  position.  Captain  Backus,  First  Infantry,  however, 
with  a  portion  of  his  own  and  other  companies,  had  gained  the 
roof  of  a  tannery,  which  looked  directly  into  the  gorge  of 
number  1,  and  from  which  he  poured  a  most  destructive  fire 
into  that  work  and  upon  the  strong  building  in  its  rear.  This 
fire  happily  coincided  in  point  of  time  with  the  advance  of  a 
portion  of  the  volunteer  division  upon  number  1,  and  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  fall  of  that  strong  and  important  work. 

"The  three  regiments  of  the  volunteer  division,  under  the 
immediate    command    of   Major-Geueral   Butler,    had    in    the 
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^  meantime  advanced  in  the  direction  of  number  1.     The  leading 
brigade,   under  Brigadier-General  Quitman,  continued   its  ad- 
vance upon  that  work,   preceded  by  three  companies  of  the 
Fourth  Infantry,  while  General  Butler,   with  the   First  Ohio 
Regiment,  entered  the   town  to  the  right.     The  companies  of 
the  Fourth  Infantry  had  advanced  within  short  range   of  the 
work,  when  they  were  received  by  a  fire  that  almost,  in  one 
moment,  struck  down  one-third  of  the  officers  and  men,  and 
rendered  it  necessary  to  retire  and  effect  a  conjunction  with  the 
two  other  companies  then  advancing.     General  Quitman's  bri- 
gade, though  suffering  most  severely,  particularly  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Regiment,  continued  its  advance,  and  finally  carried  the 
work  in  handsome  style,  as  well  as  the  strong  building  in  its 
rear.     Five  pieces  of  artillery,  a  considerable  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, and  thirty  prisoners,   including  three  officers,   fell  into 
their  hands.     Major-General  Butler,  with  the  First  Ohio  Regi- 
ment,  after   entering   the  edge   of  the   town,   discovered  that 
nothing  was  to  be  accomplished  in  his  front,  and  at  this  point, 
yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  several  officers,  I  ordered  a  retro- 
grade movement;  but  learning  almost  immediately,  from  one 
of  my  staff,  that  the  battery  number  1  was  in  our  possession, 
the  order  was  countermanded,   and  I  determined  to  hold  the 
battery  and   defenses  already  gained.     General    Butler,    with 
the  First  Ohio  Regiment,  then  entered  the   town  at  a  point 
further  to  the  left,  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  the  battery 
number   2.     While   making   an   examination,    with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  possibility  of  carrying  this  second  work  by  storm, 
the  General  was  wounded,  and   soon   after  compelled  to  quit 
the  field.     As  the  strength  of  number  2  and  the  heavy  mus- 
ketry fire  flanking  the  approach  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry 
it  without  great  loss,  the  First  Ohio  Regiment  was  withdrawn 
from  the  town. 

"Fragments  of  the  various  regiments  engaged  were  now 
under  cover  of  the  captured  battery,  and  some  buildings  in  its 
front  and  on  the  right.  The  field-batteries  of  Captains  Bragg 
and  Ridgely  were  also  partially  covered  by  the  battery.  An 
incessant  fire  was  kept  up  on  this  position  from  battery  num- 
ber 2  and  other  works  on  its  right,  and  from  the  citadel  on  all 
our  approaches.     General  Twiggs,  though  quite  unwell,  joined 
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me  at  this  point,  and  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  artillery- 
captured  from  the  enemy  to  be  placed  in  battery,  and  served 
by  Captain  Ridgely  against  number  2,  until  the  arrival  of  Cap- 
tain Webster's  howitzer  battery,  which  took  its  place.     In  the 
meantime   I   directed  such   men  as  could  be  collected  of  the 
First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Regiments  and  Baltimore  Battalion 
to   enter  the   town,  penetrating   to   the   right,   and    carry  the 
second  battery  if  possible.     This  command,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Garland,  advanced  beyond  the  bridge  'Purisima,'  when, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  second  battery, 
a  portion  of  it  sustained  themselves  for  some  time  in  that  ad- 
vanced  position ;    but  as   no   permanent   impression  could   be 
made  at  that  point,  and  the  main  object  of  the  general  opera- 
tion had   been  effected,  the  command,  including  a  section  of 
Captain  Ridgely's  battery,  which  had  joined  it,  was  withdrawn 
to  battery  number   1.     During  the  absence  of  this  column  a 
demonstration  of  cavalry  was  reported  in  the  direction  of  the 
citadel.     Captain   Bragg,  who  was  at  hand,  immediately  gal- 
loped with  his  battery  to  a  suitable  position,  from  which  a  few 
discharges  effectually   dispersed   the  enemy.     Captain    Miller, 
First  Infantry,  was  dispatched  with  a  mixed  command  to  sup- 
port the  battery  on  this  service.     The   enemy's   lancers  had 
previously  charged  upon  the  Ohio  and   a  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Regiment,  near  some  fields  at  a  distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  town,  and  had  been  repulsed  with  a  considerable  loss. 
A  demonstration  of  cavalry  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
was  also  dispersed  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  by  Captain 
Ridgely's  battery,  and  the  squadrons  returned  to  the  city.     At 
the  approach  of  evening,  all  the  troops  that  had  been  engaged 
were  ordered  back  to  camp,  except  Captain  Ridgely's  battery, 
and  the  regular  infantry  of  the  First  Division,  who  were  de- 
tailed as  a  guard  for  the  works  during  the  night,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garland.     One  battalion  of   the 
First  Kentucky  Regiment  was  ordered  to  re-enforce  this  com- 
mand.    Intrenching  tools  were  procured,  and  additional  strength 
was  given  to  the  works  and  protection  to  the  men,  by  working 
parties   during    the   night   under  the   direction  of  Lieutenant 
Scarritt,  Engineers. 

"The   main    object    proposed    in    the    morning    had    been 
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effected.  A  powerful  diversion  had  been  made  to  favor  the 
operations  of  the  Second  Division,  one  of  the  enemy's  advanced 
works  had  been  carried,  and  we  now  had  a  strong  foothold  in 
the  town.  But  this  had  not  been  accomplished  without  a 
heavy  loss,  embracing  some  of  our  gallant  and  promising 
officers.  Captain  Williams,  Topographical  Engineers;  Lieu- 
tenants Terrett  and  Dilworth,  First  Infantry;  Lieutenant 
Woods,  Second  Infantry;  Captains  Morris  and  Field,  Brevet 
Major  Barbour,  Lieutenants  Irwin  and  Hazlett,  Third  Infantry ; 
Lieutenant  Hoskins,  Fourth  Infantry ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Watson,  Baltimore  Battalion  ;  Captain  Allen  and  Lieutenant 
Putnam,  Teunessee  Regiment;  and  Lieutenant  Hett,  Ohio 
Regiment,  were  killed,  or  have  since 'died  of  wounds  received 
in  this  engagement,  while  the  number  and  rank  of  the  officers 
wounded  gives  additional  proof  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  con- 
test and  the  good  conduct  of  our  troops.  The  number  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  incident  to  the  operations  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  on  the  21st  is  three  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

"Early  in  the  morning  of  this  day  (21st)  the  advance  of 
the  Second  Division  had  encountered  the  enemy  in  force,  and 
after  a  brief  but  sharp  conflict,  repulsed  him  with  heavy  loss. 
General  Worth  then  succeeded  in  gaining  a  position  on  the 
Saltillo  road,  thus  cutting  the  enemy's  lines  of  communication. 
From  this  position  the  two  heights  south  of  the  Saltillo  road 
were  carried  in  succession,  and  the  gun  taken  in  one  of  them 
turned  upon  the  Bishop's  Palace.  These  important  successes 
were  fortunately  obtained  with  comparatively  small  loss.  Cap- 
tain McKavett,  Eighth  Infantry,  being  the  only  officer  killed. 
"The  twenty-second  day  of  September  passed  without  any 
active  operations  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The  citadel  and 
other  works  continued  to  fire  at  parties  exposed  to  their  range, 
and  at  the  work  now  occupied  by  our  troops.  The  guard  left 
in  it  the  preceding  night,  except  Captain  Ridgely's  company, 
was  relieved  at  midday  by  General  Quitman's  brigade.  Captain 
Bragg's  battery  was  thrown  under  cover  in  front  of  the  town 
to  repel  any  demonstration  of  cavalry  in  that  quarter.  At 
dawn  of  day  the  height  above  the  Bishop's  Palace  was  carried, 
and  soon  after  meridian  the  Palace  itself  was  taken,  and  its 
guns  turned  upon  the  fugitive  garrison.     The  object  for  which 
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the  Second  Division  was  detached  had  thus  been  completely 
accomplished,  and  I  felt  confident  that  with  a  strong  force  oc- 
cupying the  road  and  heights  in  his  rear,  and  a  good  position 
below  the  city  in  our  possession,  the  enemy  could  not  possibly 
maintain  the  town. 

"During  the  night  of  the  22d  the  enemy  evacuated  nearly 
all  his  defenses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  This  was 
reported  to  me  early  in  the  morning  of  the  23d  by  General 
Quitman,  who  had  already  meditated  an  assault  upon  those 
works.  I  immediately  sent  instructions  to  that  officer,  leaving 
it  to  his  discretion  to  enter  the  city,  covering  his  men  by  the 
houses  and  walls,  and  advance  carefully  as  far  as  he  might 
deem  prudent.  After  ordering  the  remainder  of  the  troops  as 
a  reserve,  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-General  Twiggs,  I 
repaired  to  the  abandoned  works,  and  discovered  that  a  por- 
tion of  General  Quitman's  brigade  had  entered  the  town,  and 
were  successfully  forcing  their  way  towards  the  principal  plaza. 
I  then  ordered  up  the  Second  Regiment  of  Texas  mounted  vol- 
unteers, who  entered  the  city,  dismounted,  and,  under  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  General  Henderson,  co-operated  with  General 
Quitman's  brigade.  Captain  Bragg's  battery  was  also  ordered 
up,  supported  by  the  Third  Infantry  ;  and  after  firing  for  some 
time  at  the  cathedral,  a  portion  of  it  was  likewise  thrown  into 
the  city.  Our  troops  advanced  from  house  to  house,  and  from 
square  to  square,  until  they  reached  a  street  but  one  square  in 
rear  of  the  principal  plaza,  in  and  near  which  the  enemy's 
force  was  mainly  concentrated.  This  advance  was  conducted 
vigorously,  but  with  due  caution,  and,  although  destructive  to 
the  enemy,  was  attended  with  but  small  loss  on  our  part. 
Captain  Ridgely,  in  the  meantime,  had  served  a  captured  piece 
in  battery  number  1,  against  the  city,  until  the  advance  of  our 
men  rendered  it  imprudent  to  fire  in  the  direction  of  the  cathe- 
dral. I  was  now  satisfied  that  we  could  operate  successfully  in 
the  city,  and  that  the  enemy  had  retired  from  the  lower  portion 
of  it  to  make  a  stand  behind  his  barricades.  As  General 
Quitman's  brigade  had  been  on  duty  the  previous  night,  I  de- 
termined to  withdraw  the  troops  to  the  evacuted  works,  and 
concert  with  General  Worth  a  combined  attack  upon  the  town. 
The   troops  accordingly  fell  back    deliberately,  in  good  order, 
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and  resumed  their  original  positions,  General  Quitman's  brigade 
being  relieved  after  nightfall  by  that  of  General  Hamer.  On 
my  return  to  camp  I  met  an  officer  with  tlie  intelligence  that 
General  Worth,  induced  by  the  firing  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  was  about  making  an  attack  at  the  upper  extremity, 
which  had  also  been  evacuated  by  the  enemy  to  a  considerable 
distance.  I  regretted  that  this  information  had  not  reached  me 
before  leaving  the  city,  but  still  deemed  it  inexpedient  to 
change  my  orders,  and  accordingly  returned  to  the  camp.  A  note 
from  General  Worth,  written  at  eleven  o'clock  P.  M.,  informed 
me  that  he  had  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
principal  plaza,  and  that  the  mortar  (which  had  been  sent  to 
his  division  in  the  morning)  was  doing  good  execution  within 
eflfective  range  of  the  enemy's  position. 

"  Desiring  to  make  no  further  attempt  upon  the  city  without 
complete  concert  as  to  the  lines  and  mode  of  approach,  I  in- 
structed that  officer  to  suspend  his  advance  until  I  could 
have  an  interview  with  him  on  the  following  morning  at  his 
head-quarters. 

"Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  I  received,  through 
Colonel  Moreno,  a  communication  from  General  Ampudia, 
proposing  to  evacuate  the  town ;  which,  with  the  answer,  were 
forwarded  with  my  first  dispatch.  I  arranged  with  Colonel 
Moreno  a  cessation  of  fire  until  twelve  o'clock,  at  which  hour 
I  would  receive  the  answer  of  the  Mexican  general  at  General 
Worth's  head-quarters,  to  which  I  soon  repaired.  In  the  mean- 
time General  Ampudia  had  signified  to  General  Worth  his 
desire  for  a  personal  interview  with  me,  to  which  I  acceded, 
and  which  finally  resulted  in  a  capitulation,  placing  the  town 
and  the  material  of  war,  with  certain  exceptions,  in  our  pos- 
session. A  copy  of  that  capitulation  was  transmitted  with  my 
first  dispatch. 

"Upon  occupying  the  city  it  was  discovered  to  be  of  great 
strength  in  itself,  and  to  have  its  approaches  carefully  and 
strongly  fortified.  The  town  and  works  were  armed  with  forty- 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  well  supplied  with  ammunition,  and 
manned  with  a  force  of  at  least  seven  thousand  troops  of  the 
line,  and  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  irregulars. 
The  force  under  my  orders  before  Monerey,  as  exhibited  by  the 
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accompanying  return,  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  officers 
and  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Our  artillery 
consisted  of  one  ten-inch  mortar,  two  twenty-four-pounder 
howitzers,  and  four  light  field-batteries  of  four  guns  each, 
the  mortar  being  the  only  piece  suitable  to  the  operations 
of  a  siege. 

"Our  loss  is  twelve  officers  and  one  hundred  and  eight 
men  killed  ;  thirty-one  officers  and  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  men  wounded.  That  of  the  enemy  is  not  known,  but  is 
believed  considerably  to  exceed  our  own. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  good  conduct  of  the  troops,  both  regulars  and  volun- 
teers, which  has  been  conspicuous  throughout  the  operations. 
I  am  proud  to  bear  testimony  to  their  coolness  and  constancy 
in  battle,  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  have  sub- 
mitted to  exposure  and  privation.  To  the  general  officers 
commanding  divisions  (Major-Generals  Butler  and  Henderson 
and  Brigadier-Generals  Twiggs  and  Worth)  I  must  express  my 
obligations  for  the  efficient  aid  which  they  have  rendered  ia 
their  respective  commands.  I  was  unfortunately  deprived, 
early  on  the  21st,  of  the  valuable  services  of  Major-General 
Butler,  who  was  disabled  by  a  wound  received  in  the  attack  on 
the  city.  Major-General  Henderson,  commanding  the  Texan 
volunteers,  has  given  me  important  aid  in  the  organization  of 
the  command  and  its  subsequent  operations.  Brigadier-General 
Twiggs  rendered  important  services  with  his  division,  and  as 
the  second  in  command  after  Major-General  Butler  was  dis- 
abled, Brigadier-General  Worth  was  intrusted  with  an  impor- 
tant detachment,  which  rendered  his  operations  independent 
of  my  own.  These  operations  were  conducted  with  ability,  and 
crowned  with  complete  success. 

"I  desire  also  to  notice  Brigadier-Generals  Hamer  and 
Quitman,  commanding  brigades  in  General  Butler's  Division  ; 
Lieutenant-Colonels  Garland  and  Wilson,  commanding  brigades 
in  General  Twiggs's  Division;  Colonels  Mitchell,  Campbell, 
Davis,  and  Wood,  commanding  the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Second  Texas  Regiments,  respectively ;  and  Majors 
Lear,  Allen,  and  Abercrorabie,  commanding  the  Third,  Fourth, 
and   First  Regimeats  of  Infantry,  all   of  whom  served   under 
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my  eye,  and  conducted  their  commands  with  coolness  and 
gallantry  against  the  enemy.  Colonel  Mitchell ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  McClung,  Mississippi  Regiment;  Major  Lear,  Third 
Infantry,  and  Major  Alexander,  Tennessee  Regiment,  were  all 
severely  wounded  ;  as  were  Captain  Lamotte,  First  Infantry ; 
Lieutenant  Graham,  Fourth  Infantry;  Adjutant  Armstrong, 
Ohio  Regiment;  Lieutenants  Scudder  and  Allen,  Tennessee 
Regiment;  and  Lieutenant  Howard,  Mississippi  Regiment, 
while  leading  their  men  against  the  enemy's  position  on  the  21st 
and  23d.  After  the  fall  of  Colonel  Mitchell,  the  command  of 
the  First  Ohio  Regiment  devolved  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel 
AVeller ;  that  of  the  Third  Infantry,  after  the  fall  of  Major 
Lear,  devolved  in  succession  upon  Captain  Bainbridge  and 
Captain  Henry,  the  former  being  also  wounded.  The  following 
named  officers  have  been  favorably  noticed  by  their  com- 
mauders :  Lieutenant-Colonel  Anderson  and  Adjutant  Heiraan, 
Tennessee  Regiment;  Lieutenant-Colonel  McClung,  Captains 
Cooper  and  Downing,  Lieutenants  Patterson,  Calhoun,  Moore, 
Russell,  and  Cook,  Mississippi  Regiment ;  also,  Sergeant-Major 
Hearlan,  Mississippi  Regiment,  and  Major  Price  and  Captain 
J.  Smith,  unattached,  but  serving  with  it.  I  beg  leave  also  to 
call  attention  to  the  good  conduct  of  Captain  Johnston,  Ohio 
Regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Hooker,  First  Artillery,  serving  on 
the  staff  of  General  Hamer ;  and  of  Lieutenant  Nichols,  Second 
Artillery,  on  that  of  General  Quitman.  Captains  Bragg  and 
Ridgely  served  with  their  batteries  during  the  operations  under 
my  own  observation,  and,  in  part,  under  ray  immediate  orders, 
and  exhibited  distinguished  skill  and  gallantry.  Captain  Web- 
ster, First  Artillery,  assisted  by  Lieutenants  Donaldson  and 
Bowen,  rendered  good  service  with  the  howitzer  battery,  which 
was  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire  on  the  21st. 

"From  the  nature  of  the  operations  the  Second  Di-agoons 
were  not  brought  into  action,  but  were  usefully  employed,  under 
the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  May,  as  escorts,  and  in 
keeping  open  our  communications.  The  First  Kentucky  Regi- 
ment was  also  prevented  from  participating  in  the  action  of 
the  21st,  but  rendered  highly  important  services  under  Colonel 
Ormsby,  in  covering  the  mortar  battery  and  holding  in  check 
the  enemy's  cavalry  during  the  day. 
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"I  have  noticed  above  the  officers  whose  conduct  either 
fell  under  my  immediate  eye,  or  is  noticed  only  in  minor 
reports  which  are  not  forwarded.  For  further  mention  of  in- 
dividuals I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  division  com- 
manders herewith  respectfully  transmitted.  I  fully  concur  in 
their  recommendations,  and  desire  that  they  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  my  own  report. 

"From  the  officers  of  my  personal  staff,  and  of  the  engi- 
neers, topographical  engineers,  and  ordnance,  associated  with 
me,  I  have  derived  valuable  and  efficient  assistance  during  the 
operations.  Colonel  Whiting,  Assistant  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral ;  Colonels  Croghan  and  Belknap,  Inspector-Generals ; 
Major  Bliss,  Assistant  Adjutant-General;  Captain  Sibley,  As- 
sistant Quartermaster ;  Captain  Waggaman,  Commissary  of 
Subsistence ;  Captain  Eaton  and  Lieutenant  Garnett,  Aids-de- 
camp ;  and  Major  Kirby  and  Van  Buren,  pay  department, 
served  near  my  person,  and  were  ever  prompt  in  all  situations 
in  the  communication  of  my  orders  and  instructions.  I  must 
express  my  particular  obligations  to  Brevet  Major  Mansfield 
and  Lieutenant  Scarritt,  corps  of  engineers.  They  both  ren- 
dered most  important  services  in  reconnoitering  the  enemy's 
positions,  conducting  troops  in  attack,  and  strengthening  the 
works  captured  from  the  enemy.  Major  Mansfield,  though 
wounded  on  the  21st,  remained  on  duty  during  that  and  the 
following  day,  until  confined  by  his  wound  to  camp.  Captain 
Williams,  Topographical  Engineers,  to  my  great  regret  and 
the  loss  of  the  service,  was  mortally  wounded  while  fearlessly 
exposing  himself  in  the  attack  of  the  21st.  Lieutenant  Pope, 
of  the  same  corps,  was  active  and  zealous  throughout  the 
operations.  Major  Munroe,  chief  of  the  artillery.  Major  Craig 
and  Captain  Ramsay,  of  the  ordnance,  were  assiduous  in  the 
performance  of  their  proper  duties.  The  former  superintended 
their  mortar  service  on  the  22d,  as  particularly  mentioned  in 
the  report  of  General  Worth,  to  which  I  also  refer  for  the 
services  of  the  engineer  and  topographical  officers  detached 
with  the  Second  Division. 

"Surgeon  Craig,  medical  director,  was  actively  employed 
in  the  important  duties  of  his  department,  and  the  medical 
staff   generally    were    unremitting    in    their   attention    to    the 
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numerous  wounded,  their  duties  with  the  regular  regiments 
being  rendered  uncommonly  arduous  by  the  small  number 
serving  in  the  field. 

"I  respectfully  inclose  herewith,  in  addition  to  the  reports 
of  division  commanders,  a  field  return  of  the  force  before 
Monterey  on  the  21st  of  September,  a  return  of  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  during  the  operations,  and  two  topo- 
graphical sketches,  one  exhibiting  all  the  movements  around 
Monterey,  the  other  on  a  large  scale,  illustrating  more  particu- 
larly the  operations  in  the  lower  quarter  of  the  city,  prepared, 
respectively,  by  Lieutenants  Meade  and  Pope,  Topographical 
Engineers. 

"I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"Major-General  U.  8.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 
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CHARTER  XVI 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO— MONTEREY— VIEWS  OF  THE  SUR- 
RENDER—MEXICAN DIPLOMACY. 

YOUNG,  in  his  history  of  Mexico,  says  the  terms 
of  the  surrender  of  Monterey  "  were  alike 
honorable  to  the  brave  and  distinguished  officers  on 
both  sides,  and  were  fortunately  approved  by  the 
comcnanding  generals  of  both  forces."  But  Mr.  Polk 
and  his  Cabinet  did  not  think  so ;  and  this  capitula- 
tion and  armistice  entered  into  by  General  Taylor 
was  severely,  if  not  also  justly,  criticised.  In  the 
interview  between  Taylor  and  Ampudia,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  latter,  the  two  chiefs  failed  to  harmo- 
nize, and  "Rough  and  Ready,"  as  Taylor  was  now 
sometimes  called,  signified  his  disposition  to  finish 
the  work  he  had  undertaken.  Ampudia  had  set  out 
in  a  species  of  diplomacy  which  Taylor  would  not 
tolerate.  But  the  Mexicans  had  had  enough,  and 
further  resistance  on  their  part  could  only  render 
the  disaster  to  the  city  greater  the  longer  they 
held  out,  without  the  least  chance  of  compensating 
benefits  to  their  cause.  Therefore,  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  arrangement  of  satisfactory  terms  was  likely 
to  be  unsuccessful,  some  of  the  Mexican  officers  sug- 
gested a  joint  commission  of  officers  on  both  sides. 
The  proposition  was  favorably  received,  and  General 

20— L 
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Taylor  appointed  on  the  American  side  his  son-in- 
law,  Colonel  Jefferson  Davis,  sometime  president  of 
what  was  called  the  "Southern  Confederacy,"  Gen- 
eral Worth,  and  General  S.  P.  Henderson  (Governor 
of  Texas),  who  had  been  sent  into  the  field  as  com- 
mander of  the  troops  from  his  State,  a  man  of  fine 
character  and  no  mean  qualities  as  a  soldier. 

The  following  were  the  grounds  of  negotiation 
presented  by  Taylor  to  his  commissioners  : — 

1.  The  surrender  of  the  town  with  all  arms,  mu- 
nitions of  war,  and  other  public  property. 

2.  The  Mexican  armed  force  to  withdraw  beyond 
the  Rinconada,  Linares,  and  San  Fernando,,  on 
the  coast. 

3.  The  ofBcers  to  reserve  their  side-arms  and 
baggage,  and  the  troops  to  retire  under  their  officers, 
without  parole. 

4.  The  immediate  delivery  of  the  "Citadel"  to 
the  troops  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Americans  not  to  occupy  the  city  until 
the  Mexican  troops  had  moved  out,  a  reasonable  time 
beins;  allowed. 

And,  strangely  enough,  6.  The  United  States 
army  to  make  no  advance  beyond  the  line  desig- 
nated for  eight  weeks,  when  the  action  of  the 
respective  governments  should  be  known. 

With  these  very  liberal  instructions  the  commis- 
sioners began  their  work.  In  Jefferson  Davis's 
report  of  the  negotiations  this  statement  is  found  : — 

"  The  terms  of  the  demand  were  refused  by  the  Mex- 
ican  commissioners,  who  drew  up  a  counter  proposition, 
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of  which  I  only  recollect  that  it  contained  a  permission 
to  the  Mexican  forces  to  retire  with  their  arms.  This  was 
urged  as  a  matter  of  soldierly  pride,  and  as  an  ordinary 
courtesy.  We  had  reached  the  limit  of  our  instructions, 
and  the  commission  rose  to  report  the  disagreement. 

"  Upon  returning  to  the  reception-room,  after  the  fact 
had  been  announced  that  the  commissioners  could  not 
agree  upon  terms,  General  Ampudia  entered  at  length 
upon  the  question,  treating  the  point  of  disagreement  as 
one  which  involved  the  honor  of  his  country,  spoke  of  his 
desire  for  a  settlement  without  further  bloodshed,  and  said 
he  did  not  care  about  the  pieces  of  artillery  which  he -had 
at  the  place.  General  Taylor  responded  to  the  wish  to 
avoid  unnecessary  bloodshed.  It  was  agreed  the  commis- 
sion should  reassemble,  and  we  were  instructed  to  concede 
the  small  arms ;  and  I  supposed  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  artillery.  The  Mexican  commissioners 
now  urged  that,  as  all  other  arms  had  been  recognized,  it 
would  be  discreditable  to  the  artillery  if  required  to 
march  out  without  any  thing  to  represent  their  arm,  and 
stated,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  that  they  had  a  battery 
of  light  artillery,  maneuvered  and  equipped  as  such.  The 
commission  again  rose,  and  reported  the  disagreement  on 
the  point  of  artillery. 

"  General  Taylor  hearing  that  more  was  demanded 
than  the  middle  ground  upon  which,  in  a  spirit  of  gen- 
erosity, he  had  agreed  to  place  the  capitulation,  announced 
the  conference  at  an  end,  and  rose  in  a  manner  which 
showed  his  determination  to  talk  no  more.  As  he  crossed 
the  room  to  leave  it  one  of  the  Mexican  commissioners 
addressed  him,  and  some  conversation  which  I  did  not 
hear  ensued.  General  Worth  asked  permission  of  General 
Taylor,  and  addressed  some  remarks  to  General  Ampudia, 
the  spirit  of  which  was  that  he  had  manifested  throughout 
the  negotiation,  viz.,  generosity  and  leniency,  and  a  desire 
to   spare  the  further  eifusion  of  blood.     The  commission 
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reassembled,  and  the  points  of  capitulation  were  agreed 
upon.  After  a  short  recess  we  again  repaired  to  the 
room  in  which  we  had  parted  from  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioners ;  they  were  tardy  in  joining  us  and  slow  in 
executing  the  instrument  of  capitulation.  The  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  articles  were  added  during  this  session. 
At  a  late  hour  the  English  original  was  handed  to  General 
Taylor  for  his  examination,  the  Spanish  original  having 
been  sent  to  General  Ampudia.  General  Taylor  signed 
and  delivered  to  me  the  instrument  as  it  was  submitted  to 
him,  and  I  returned  to  receive  the  Spanish  copy  with  the 
signature  of  General  Ampudia,  and  send  that  having  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  signature,  that  each  general  might  counter- 
sign the  original,  to  be  retained  by  the  other.  General 
Ampudia  did  not  sign  the  instrument  as  was  expected, 
but  came  himself  to  meet  the  commissioners.  He  raised 
many  points  which  had  been  settled,  and  evinced  a  dispo- 
sition to  make  the  Spanish  diiFer  in  essential  points  from 
the  English  instrument.  General  Worth  was  absent. 
Finally  he  was  required  to  sign  the  instrument  prepared 
for  his  own  commissioners,  and  the  English  original  was 
left  with  him  that  he  might  have  it  translated  (which  he 
promised  to  do  that  night),  and  be  ready  the  next  morning 
with  a  Spanish  duplicate  of  the  English  instrument  left 
with  him.  By  this  means  the  two  instruments  would  be 
made  to  correspond,  and  he  be  compelled  to  admit  his 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  English  original  before 
he  signed  it. 

"The  next  morning  the  commission  again  met;  again 
the  attempt  was  made,  as  had  been  often  done  before  by 
solicitation,  to  gain  some  grant  in  addition  to  the  compact. 
Thus  we  had,  at  their  request,  adopted  the  word  capitula- 
tion in  lieu  of  surrender ;  they  now  wished  to  substitute 
stipulation  for  capitulation.  It  finally  became  necessary  to 
make  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  immediate  signing  of 
the   English    instrument    by  General    Ampudia,    and    the 
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literal  translation  (now  perfected)  by  the  commissioners  and 
their  general.  The  Spanish  instrument  first  signed  by 
General  Ampudia  was  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  his 
commissioners ;  the  translation  of  our  own  instrument  was 
countersigned  by  General  Taylor,  and  delivered.  The 
agreement  was  complete,  and  it  only  remained  to  execute 
the  terms." 

These  are  the  articles  that  were  finally  agreed 
upon  and  signed  : — 

"Article  I,  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  opera- 
tions before  this  place,  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
contending  armies,  it  is  agreed  that  the  city,  the  fortifica- 
tions, cannon,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  public 
property,  with  the  under-mentioned  exceptions,  be  surren- 
dered to  the  commanding  general  of  the  United  States 
forces  now  at  Monterey. 

"  Aet.  II.  That  the  Mexican  forces  be  allowed  to 
retain  the  following  arras,  to-wit,  the  commissioned  officers 
their  side-arms,  the  infantry  their  arms  and  accouter- 
ments,  the  cavalry  their  arms  and  accouterments,  the  artil- 
lery one  field-battery,  not  to  exceed  six  pieces,  with 
twenty-one  rounds  of  ammunition. 

"Art.  III.  That  the  Mexican  armed  forces  retire, 
within  seven  days  from  this  date,  beyond  the  line  formed 
by  the  pass  of  the  Rinconada,  the  city  of  Linares,  and 
San  Fernando  de  Presas. 

"Art.  IV.  That  the  citadel  of  Monterey  be  evac- 
uated by  the  Mexican  and  occupied  by  the  American 
forces,  to-morrow  morning,  at  ten  o'clock. 

"  Art.  V.  To  avoid  collisions,  and  for  mutual  con- 
venience, that  the  troops  of  the  United  States  will  not 
occupy  the  city  until  the  Mexican  forces  have  withdrawn, 
except  for  hospital  and  storage  purposes. 

"  Art.  VI.  That  the  forces  of  the  United  States  will 
not  advance  beyond  the  line  specified  in  the  second  [third] 
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article  before  the  expiration  of  eight  weeks,  or  until  the 
orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective  governments  can 
be  received. 

"Art.  VII.  That  the  public  property  to  be  deliv- 
ered shall  be  turned  over  and  received  by  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  commanding  generals  of  the  two  armies. 

"Art.  VIII.  That  all  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of 
any  of  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  solved  by  an  equi- 
table construction,  and  on  principles  of  liberality  to  the 
retiring  army. 

"  Art.  IX.    That  the  Mexican  flag,  when  struck  at  the 
citadel,  may  be  saluted  by  its  own  battery. 
"Done  at  Monterey,  September  24,  1846. 

''  W.  J.  Worth,  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A. 
"S.  PiNKNEY  Henderson,  Major-General  com- 
manding Texan  Volunteers. 
"Jefferson  Davis,  Col.  Mississippi  Riflemen. 
"Manuel  M.  Llano. 
"Ortega. 
"T.  Requena. 
"Pedro  Ampudia. 
"Approved:  Z.  Taylor, 

"  Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding." 

Although  General  Henderson  gave  his  assent  to 
this  capitulation,  the  Texas  volunteers  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  it,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  Administra- 
tion was  not  satisfied  with  it,  and,  for  a  time,  there 
was  considerable  comment  unfavorable  especially  to 
General  Taylor.  It  was  claimed,  too,  that  the  cam- 
paign had  been  fruitless ;  that  a  barren  country  had 
been  conquered  which  had  to  be  garrisoned,  at  great 
expense,  far  from  the  base  of  supply ;  and  that  little 
had  been  accomplished  towards  breaking  the  power 
of  Mexico.     But  these  charges  apply  to  the  Admin- 
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istration  at  Washington  and  not  to  the  general  of 
the  army  in  the  field,  who  simply  executed  its  will 
in  that  respect.  General  Taylor  is  to  be  held  respon- 
sible onJy  for  his  conduct  of  the  operations  on  the 
field  or  under  his  command,  undirected  or  uncontrolled 
by  the  authorities  at  the  seat  of  government,  and 
only  in  this  respect  is  an  examination  of  the  affairs 
connected  with  his  campaigns  necessary  here. 

Laying  aside  the  assumed  grounds  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  the  established  arguments  in  its 
support  which  never  have  been  generally  admitted 
as  well  founded,  or  at  least  about  which  there  has 
always  been  a  diversity  of  opinion,  there  were  two 
or  three  admirable  features  in  this  war,  however 
incommensurate  they  may  have  been  alone  with  the 
great  sacrifice  of  life  and  money  made  in  its  prose- 
cution. These  were  a  real,  unpretentious  display  to 
the  world  of  the  resources  and  power  of  the  United 
States  (a  thing  necessary  to  be  held  in  the  teeth  of, 
or  made  some  way  clearly  apparent  to,  ambitious 
and  aggressive  nations,  now  and  then)  ;  the  actual 
demonstration  to  the  country  of  its  own  resources 
and  their  remarkable  availability ;  the  military  talent 
of  the  country,  the  readiness  with  which  the  people 
rush  even  to  adventurous  war,  and  the  reliability 
of  the  volunteers  of  the  Republic  in  time  of  need. 
With  the  exception  of  a  little  shirking  and  disposi- 
tion to  avoid  danger  on  the  part  of  the  volunteers, 
the  whole  army  before  Monterey  acted  nobly,  and 
deserved  to  see  a  surrender  of  the  city  which  should 
maintain  their  well-earned  valor.     But  a  successful 
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army  of  noble  men  may  well  afford  to  sacrifice  its 
pride  to  the  nobler  sentiment  of  charity. 

Although  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  men  fell 
and  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  were  wounded, 
some  of  whom  subsequently  died  in  consequence  of 
their  wounds  in  the  siege  of  Monterey,  and  the  cli- 
mate was  destroying  or  disabling  for  life  five  times 
more  than  actual  warfare,  all  this  was  no  cause 
of  revenge,  if  there  ever  can  be  found  in  all  the 
affairs  of  men  a  just  cause  for  such  a  thing. 

It  should  now  be  noted,  in  considering  the  ac- 
tions of  General  Taylor,  that  the  war  with  Mexico 
was  never  meant  by  him  to  be  one  of  conquests,  nor 
was  it  to  be  a  grand  field  for  the  gratification  of 
personal  and  soldierly  ambition,  where  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  other  honorable  and  just  considera- 
tions were  at  stake,  if  the  zealous  friends  of  the 
war  forgot  these  matters,  Taylor  could  not,  nor, 
indeed,  could  the  people  he  represented.  He  was 
simply  a  soldier,  and  both  from  this  fact,  and  de- 
votion to  his  country,  he  executed  the  task  im- 
posed upon  him,  with  mercy  when  he  could,  and  left 
the  questions  of  right  and  wrong  to  be  settled  be- 
yond the  military  camp.  As  the  representative  of  a 
great  country,  in  a  doubtful  cause,  he  wished  to  be 
justly  generous,  while  he  desired  to  avoid  having 
the  stigma  of  wrong-doing  attached  to  his  own  con- 
duct or  to  that  of  his  country. 

"Tom  Owen,  the  Bee-Hunter"  (T.  B.  Thorpe), 
says  in  his  "  Taylor  Anecdotes "  :  "  In  Matamoras  a 
man  said  to  General  Taylor,  'I  understand.  General, 
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that  you  have  said  you  were  here  as  the  oflBcer 
of  your  Government,  and  asked  no  questions  as  to 
the  right  or  wrong  of  this  war.'  The  old  General 
with  much  animation  replied  :  '  Between  my  Govern- 
ment and  a  foreign  nation  I  never  ask  a  question ;  my 
Government  is  always  right.' " 

But  as  to  the  armistice  and  the  too  favorable 
terms  of  the  capitulation.  Before  the  commissioners 
began  arranging  the  terms  of  surrender,  Ampudia 
had  assured  General  Taylor  that  in  the  revolution 
of  affairs  in  the  country  a  peaceful  disposition  toward 
the  United  Sates  would  be  entertained,  and  that 
steps  were  about  to  be  taken  in  that  direction.  This 
supposed  fact,  with  the  desire  to  save  the  lives  that 
must  have  been  lost  in  the  renewal  of  the  conflict 
was  in  itself  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  warrant  the  armis- 
tice. Taylor  knew  that  a  political  revolution  had 
just  taken  place  in  Mexico,  that  better  counsels 
were  likely  to  prevail,  and,  above  all,  he  knew  that 
Santa  Anna  bad  returned  by  an  understanding  with 
President  Polk,  and  was  then  virtually  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  backed  by  the  enthusiastic  confidence  of 
the  Republic.  And  Taylor  hoped  the  armistice  and 
favorable  terms  of  capitulation  would  help  on  the 
objects  the  A-dministration  at  Washington  had  in 
view.  But  the  armistice  was  held  to  be  a  necessity 
to  Taylor's  army  by  reason  of  his  lack  of  force, 
means  of  subsistence,  and  transportation.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  mistaken  piece  of  military  gallantry  which 
induced  General  Taylor  to  submit  to  the  Mexican 
army    marching    out   of   Monterey    fully    equipped. 
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Yet  the  whole  army  could  have  escaped  through  the 
mountains  in  spite  of  him  if  there  had  been  no 
formal  capitulation,  a  thing  it  had  been  doing  by 
constant  desertions.  It  was  believed  at  the  time  that 
Taylor  was  unable,  with  his  guns,  to  take  the  "Cita- 
del," without  which  the  town  would  have  been 
untenable,  and  it  was  long  ago  the  conviction  of 
military  men  that  Taylor's  conduct  was  wise,  while 
it  was  magnanimous.  The  course  pursued  by  the 
Administration  and  its  friends,  at  least  in  Congress, 
led  him  to  make  a  personal  defense. 

In  voting  thanks  to  Taylor  and  his  army.  Con- 
gress had  succeeded  in  attaching  to  the  resolution 
the  proviso  that  nothing  in  its  language  should  com- 
mit it  to  an  approval  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation 
of  Monterey.  But  here  is  General  Taylor's  de- 
fense in  an  extract  from  his  letter  to  the  Adjutant- 
General,  and  in  a  letter  taken  from  a  contemporary 
biographer  : — 

"Camp  near  Monterey,  November  8,  1846. 

"Sir, — In  reply  to  so  much  of  the  communication  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  as  relates  to  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
convention  resulting  in  the  capitulation  of  Monterey,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  remarks : — 

"The  convention  presents  two  distinct  points:  First,  the 
permission  granted  the  Mexican  army  to  retire  with  their 
arras,  etc.  Secondly,  the  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  for 
the  term  of  eight  weeks.     I  shall  remark  on  these  in  order. 

"The  force  with  which  I  marched  on  Monterey  was  limited 
by  causes  beyond  my  control  to  about  six  thousand  men. 
With  this  force,  as  every  military  man  must  admit,  who  has 
seen  the  ground,  it  was  entirely  impossible  to  invest  Monterey 
so  closely  as  to    prevent  the  escape  of  the  garrison.     Although 
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the  main  communication  with  the  interior  was  in  our  pos- 
session, yet  one  route  was  open  to  the  Mexicans  throughout 
the  operations,  and  could  not  be  closed,  as  were  also  other 
minor  tracks  and  passes  through  the  mountains.  Had  we,  there- 
fore, insisted  on  more  rigorous  terras  than  those  granted,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  the  escape  of  the  body  of  the  Mexican  force, 
with  the  destruction  of  its  artillery  and  magazines,  our  only 
advantage  being  the  capture  of  a  few  prisoners  of  war  at  the 
expense  of  valuable  lives  and  much  damage  to  the  city.  The 
consideration  of  humanity  was  present  to  my  mind  during  the 
conference  which  led  to  the  convention,  and  outweighed,  in 
my  judgment,  the  doubtful  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a 
resumption  of  the  attack  upon  the  town.  This  conclusion  has 
been  fully  confirmed  by  an  inspection  of  the  enemy's  position 
and  means  since  the  surrender.  It  was  discovered  that  his 
principal  magazine,  containing  an  immense  amount  of  powder, 
was  in  the  cathedral,  completely  exposed  to  our  shells  from  two 
directions.  The  explosion  of  this  mass  of  powder,  which  must 
have  ultimately  resulted  from  a  continuance  of  the  bombard- 
ment, would  have  been  infinitely  disastrous,  involving  the 
destruction  not  only  of  Mexican  troops  but  of  non-combatants, 
and  even  our  own  people,  had  we  pressed  the  attack. 

"In  regard  to  the  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  at  this  moment,  within  eleven  days  of  the 
termiuation  of  the  period  fixed  by  the  convention,  prepared 
to  move  forward  in  force,  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
military  reasons  which  dictated  this  suspension  of  arms.  It 
paralyzed  the  enemy  during  a  period  when,  from  the  want  of 
necessary  means,  we  could  not  possibly  move.  I  desire  dis- 
tinctly to  state,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to 
the  fact  that,  with  all  diligence  in  breaking  mules  and  setting 
up  wagons,  the  first  wagons  in  addition  to  our  original  train 
from  Corpus  Christi  (and  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in 
number),  reached  my  head-quarters  on  the  same  day  with  the 
secretary's  communication  of  October  13th,  viz.,  the  2d  in- 
stant. At  the  date  of  the  surrender  of  Monterey,  our  force 
had  not  more  than  ten  days'  rations,  and  even  now,  with  all 
our  endeavors,  we  have  not  more  than  twenty-five.  The  task 
of  fighting  and  beating  the  enemy  is  among  the  least  difficult 
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that  we  encounter ;  the  great  question  of  supplies  necessarily 
controls  all  the  operations  in  a  country  like  this.  At  the  date 
of  the  convention,  I  could  not  of  course  have  foreseen  that  the 
Department  would  direct  an  important  detachment  from  my 
command  without  consulting  me,  or  without  waiting  the  result 
of  the  main  operation  under  my  orders. 

"I  have  touched  the  prominent  military  points  involved  in 
the  convention  of  Monterey.  There  were  other  considerations 
which  weighed  with  the  commissioners  in  framing,  and  with 
myself  in  approving,  the  articles  of  the  convention.  In  the 
conference  with  General  Ampudia  I  was  distinctly  told  by  him 
that  he  had  invited  it  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  blood, 
and  because  General  Santa  Anna  had  declared  himself  favor- 
able to  peace.  I  knew  that  our  Government  had  made  propo- 
sitions to  that  of  Mexico  to  negotiate,  and  I  deemed  that  the 
change  of  government  in  that  country  since  my  instructions, 
fully  warranted  me  in  entertaining  considerations  of  policy.  My 
grand  motive  in  moving  forward  with  very  limited  supplies 
had  been  to  increase  the  inducements  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment to  negotiate  for  peace.  Whatever  may  be  the  actual 
views  or  disposition  of  the  Mexican  rulers  or  of  General  Santa 
Anna,  it  is  not  unknown  to  the  Government  that  I  had  the 
very  best  reason  for  believing  the  statement  of  General  Am- 
pudia to  be  true.  It  was  my  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
vention, and  it  has  not  been  changed,  that  the  liberal  treat- 
ment of  the  Mexican  army,  and  the  suspension  of  arms,  would 
exert  none  but  a  favorable  influence  in  ^)ur  behalf. 

"The  result  of  the  entire  operation  has  been  to  throw  the 
Mexican  army  back  more  than  three  hundred  miles  to  the  city 
of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  to  open  the  country  to  us  as  far  as 
we  choose  to  penetrate  it  up  to  the  same  point. 

"It  has  been  my  purpose  in  this  communication  not  so 
much  to  defend  the  convention  from  the  censure  which  I 
deeply  regret  to  find  implied  in  the  secretary's  letter,  as  to  show 
that  it  was  not  adopted  without  cogent  reasons,  most  of  which 
occur  of  themselves  to  the  minds  of  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  things  here.  To  that  end  I  beg  that 
it  may  be  laid  before  the  General-in-Chief  and  Secretary 
of  War." 
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"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation  or  Invasion,  \ 
"  Monterey,  Mexico,  November  5,  1846.      j 

"  My  Dear  .  .  .  , — Your  very  kind  and  acceptable  let- 
ter of  the  31st  of  August,  .  .  .  reached  me  only  a  short 
time  since,  for  which  I  beg  leave  to  tender  to  you  my  sin- 
cere thanks.     ...  « 

"After  considerable  apparent  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,  in  getting  steamboats  into  the 
Rio  Grande  adapted  to  its  navigation,  I  succeeded,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  August,  in  throwing  forward  to  Camargo  (a 
town  situated  on  the  San  Juan  River,  three  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  west  side,  nearly  five 
hundred  miles  from  Brazos  Island  by  water,  and  two  hundred 
by  land,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  from  this  place),  a  con- 
siderable depot  of  provisions,  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  for- 
age, and  then,  having  brought  together  an  important  portion 
of  my  command,  I  determined  on  moving  on  this  place.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  collecting  seventeen  hundred  pack-mules,  with 
their  attendants  and  conductors,  in  the  enemy's  country  (the 
principal  means  of  transportation  for  our  provisions,  baggage, 
etc.),  I  left,  on  the  5th  of  September,  to  join  my  advance, 
which  had  preceded  me  a  few  days  to  Seralvo,  a  small  village 
seventy-five  miles  on  the  route,  which  I  did  on  the  9th,  and, 
after  waiting  there  a  few  days  for  some  of  tiie  corps  to  get  up, 
moved  on  and  reached  here  on  the  19th  with  six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men — two  thousand  seven  hundred 
regulars,  the  balance  volunteers.  For  what  took  place  after- 
wards I  must  refer  you  to  several  reports,  particularly  to  my 
detailed  one  of  the  9th  ult.  I  do  not  believe  the  authorities  at 
Washington  are  at  all  satisfied  with  my  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  terms  of  capitulation  entered  into  with  the  Mexican 
commander,  which  you,  no  doubt,  have  seen,  as  they  have 
been  made  public  through  the  official  organs  and  copied  into 
various  other  newspapers.  I  have  this  moment  received  an 
answer  (to  my  dispatch  announcing  the  surrender  of  Monterey, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  the  same)  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  stating  that  *  it  was  regretted  by  the  President  that  it 
was  not  advisable  to  insist  on  the  terms  I  had  proposed  in  my 
communication  to  the  Mexican  commander  in  regard  to  giving 
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up  the  city,'  adding  that  '  the  circumstances  which  dictated  no 
doubt  justified  the  change.'  Although  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion may  be  considered  too  liberal  on  our  part  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers,  as  well  as  by  many  others  at  a  distance, 
particularly  by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  position  which 
we  occupied  (otherwise  they  might  come  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  the  matter),  yet,  on  due  reflection,  I  see 
nothing  to  induce  me  to  regret  the  course  I  pursued. 

"The  proposition  on  the  part  of  General  Ampudia,  which 
had  much  to  do  in  determining  my  course  in  the  matter,  was 
based  on  the  ground  that  our  Government  had  proposed  to  his 
to  settle  existing  difficulties  by  negotiation  (which  I  knew  was 
the  case,  without  knowing  the  result),  which  was  then  under 
consideration  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  which  he  (General 
Ampudia)  had  no  doubt  would  result  favorably,  as  the  whole 
of  his  people  were  in  favor  of  peace.  If  so,  I  considered  the 
further  effiision  of  blood  not  only  unnecessary,  but  improper. 
Their  force  was  also  considerably  larger  than  ours;  and,  from 
the  size  and  position  of  the  place,  we  could  not  completely 
invest  it ;  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  their  troops,  if  not  the 
whole,  had  they  been  disposed  to  do  so,  could  any  night  have 
abandoned  the  city  at  once,  entered  the  mountain  passes,  and 
effected  their  retreat,  do  what  we  could.  Had  we  been  put  to 
the  alternative  of  taking  the  place  by  storm  (which  there 
is  no  doubt  we  should  have  succeeded  in  doing),  we  should, 
in  all  probability,  have  lost  fifty  or  one  hundred  men  in  killed, 
besides  the  wounded,  which  I  wished  to  avoid,  as  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  prospect  of  peace,  even  if  a  distant  one.  I 
also  wished  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  women  and  children, 
which  must  have  been  very  great  had  the  storming  process 
been  resorted  to.  Besides,  they  had  a  very  large  and  strong 
fortification  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  which,  if  carried 
with  the  bayonet,  must  have  been  taken  at  great  sacrifice  of 
life ;  and,  with  our  limited  train  of  heavy  or  battering  artil- 
lery, it  would  have  required  twenty  or  twenty-five  days  to 
take  it  by  regular  approaches. 

"That  they  should  have  surrendered  a  place  nearly  as 
strong  as  Quebec,  well  fortified  under  the  direction  of  skillful  en- 
gineers, their  works  garnished  with  forty-two  pieces  of  artillery, 
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abundantly  supplied  with  ammunition,  garrisoned  by  seven 
thousand  regulars  and  two  thousand  irregular  troops,  in  addi- 
tion to  some  thousand  citizens  capable  of,  and,  no  doubt, 
actually  bearing  arms  and  aiding  in  its  defense,  to  an  opposing 
force  of  half  their  number,  scantily  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  with  a  light  train  of  artillery,  is  among  the  unaccountable 
occurrences  of  the  times. 

"I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  carrying  the  war  beyond  Sal- 
tillo  in  this  direction,  which  place  has  been  entirely  abandoned 
by  the  Mexican  forces,  all  of  whom  have  been  concentrated  at 
San  Luis  Potosi ;  and  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  taking  possession 
of  the  former  as  soon  as  the  cessation  of  hostilities  referred  to 
expires,  which  I  have  notified  the  Mexican  authorities  will  be 
the  case  on  the  13th  instant,  by  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

"If  we  are  (in  the  language  of  Mr.  Polk  and  General 
Scott)  under  the  necessity  of  '  conquering  a  peace,'  and  that  by 
taking  the  Capital  of  the  country,  we  must  go  to  Vera  Cruz, 
take  that  place,  and  then  march  on  the  City  of  Mexico.  To 
do  so  in  any  other  direction  I  consider  out  of  the  question. 
But,  admitting  that  we  conquer  a  peace  by  doing  so,  say  at  the 
end  of  the  next  twelve  months,  will  the  amount  of  blood  and 
treasure  which  must  be  expended  in  doing  so  be  compensated 
by  the  same?  I  think  not,  especially  if  the  country  we  subdue 
is  to  be  given  up ;  and  I  imagine  there  are  but  few  indi- 
viduals in  our  country  who  think  of  annexing  Mexico  to  the 
United  States. 

"I  do  not  intend  to  carry  on  ray  operations  (as  previously 
stated)  beyond  Saltillo,  deeming  it  next  to  impracticable  to 
do  so.  It  then  becomes  a  question  as  to  what  is  best  to  be 
done.  It  seems  to  me,  the  most  judicious  course  to  be  pursued 
on  our  part,  would  be  to  take  possession  at  once  of  the  line  we 
would  accept  by  negotiation,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific,  and  occupy  the  same,  or  keep  what  we 
already  have  possession  of;  and  that,  with  Tampico  (which  I 
hope  to  take  in  the  course  of  next  month,  or  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  the  means  of  transportation),  will  give  us  all  on  this  side 
of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  as  soon  as  I  occupy  Saltillo,  will  in- 
clude six  or  seven  States,  or  provinces,  thus  holding  Tampico, 
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Victoria,  Monterey,  Saltillo,  Monclova,  Chihuahua  (which,  I 
presume,  General  Wool  has  possession  of  by  this  time),  Santa 
Fe,  and  the  Californias,  and  say  to  Mexico,  '  Drive  us  from  the 
country,'  throwing  on  her  the  responsibility  and  expense  of 
carrying  on  offensive  war,  at  the  same  time  closely  blockad- 
ing all  her  ports  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf.  A  course  of 
this  kind,  if  persevered  in  for  a  short  time,  would  soon  bring 
her  to  her  proper  senses,  and  compel  her  to  sue  for  peace,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  government  in  the  country  sufficiently  stable 
for  us  to  treat  with,  which,  I  fear,  will  hardly  be  the  case  for 
many  years  to  come.  Without  large  re-enforcements  of  volun- 
teers from  the  United  States,  say  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  (those 
previously  sent  out  having  already  been  greatly  reduced  by 
sickness  and  other  casualties),  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
advisable  to  march  beyond  Saltillo,  which  is  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  beyond  our  depots  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a  very 
long  line  on  which  to  keep  up  supplies  (over  a  land  route  in  a 
country  like  this)  for  a  large  force,  and  certain  to  be  attended 
with  an  expense  which  it  will  be  frightful  to  contemplate  when 
closely  looked  into. 

"From  Saltillo  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  the  next  place  of  im- 
portance on  the  road  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  is  three  hundred 
miles,  one  hundred  and  forty  badly  watered,  where  no  supplies 
of  any  kind  could  be  procured  for  men  or  horses.  I  have  in- 
formed the  War  Department  that  twenty  thousand  efficient 
men  would  be  necessary  to  insure  success  if  we  move  on  that 
place  (a  city  containing  a  population  of  sixty  thousand,  where 
the  enemy  could  bring  together  and  sustain,  besides  the  citi- 
zens, an  army  of  fifty  thousand),  a  force  which,  I  apprehend, 
will  hardly  be  collected  by  us,  with  the  train  necessary  to  feed 
it,  as  well  as  to  transport  various  other  supplies,  particularly 
ordnance  and  munitions  of  war. 

"In  regard  to  the  armistice,  which  would  have  expired  by 
limitation  in  a  few  days,  we  lost  nothing  by  it,  as  we  could  not 
move  even  now  had  the  enemy  continued  to  occupy  Saltillo ; 
for,  strange  to  say,  the  first  wagon  which  has  reached  me 
since  the  declaration  of  war  was  on  the  2d  instant,  the  same 
day  on  which  I  received  from  Washington  an  acknowledgment 
of  my  dispatch  announcing  the  taking  of  Monterey ;  and  then 
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I  received  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  so  that  I  have 
been,  since  May  last,  completely  crippled,  and  am  still  so,  for 
want  of  transportation.  After  raking  and  scraping  the  country 
for  miles  around  Camargo,  collecting  every  pack-mule  and 
other  means  of  transportation,  I  could  bring  here  only  eighty 
thousand  rations  (fifteen  days'  supply),  with  a  moderate  supply 
of  ordnance,  ammunition,  etc.,  to  do  which  all  the  corps  had 
to  leave  behind  a  portion  of  their  camp  equipage  necessary  for 
their  comfort,  and  in  some  instances,  among  the  volunteers, 
their  personal  baggage.  I  moved  in  such  a  way,  and  with  such 
limited  means,  that,  had  I  not  succeeded,  I  should,  no  doubt, 
have  been  severely  reprimanded,  if  nothing  worse.  I  did  so  to 
sustain  the  Administration. 

"Of  the  two  regiments  of  mounted  men  from  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  who  left  their  respective  States  to  join  me  in 
June,  the  latter  has  just  reached  Camargo;  the  former  had  not 
got  to  Mataraoras  at  the  latest  dates  from  there.  Admitting 
that  they  will  be  as  long  in  returning  as  in  getting  here  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  time  necessary  to  recruit  their  horses),  and  were 
to  be  discharged  in  time  to  reach  their  homes,  they  could  serve  in 
Mexico  but  a  very  short  time.  The  foregoing  remarks  are  not 
made  with  the  view  of  finding  fault  with  any  one,  but  to  point 
out  the  difficulties  with  which  I  have  had  to  contend. 

"Monterey,  the  capital  of  New  Leon,  is  situated  on  the 
San  Juan  River,  where  it  comes  out  of  the  mountains,  the  city 
(which  contains  a  population  of  about  twelve  thousand)  being 
in  part  surrounded  by  them,  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful valley.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  in  the  Moorish  style, 
with  flat  roofs,  which,  with  their  strongly  inclosed  yards  and 
gardens,  in  high  stone  walls  all  looped  for  musketry,  make 
them  each  a  fortress  within  itself.  It  is  the  most  important 
place  in  Northern  Mexico,  or  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  commanding  the  only  pass  or  road  for  carriages  from 
this  side,  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  table- 
lands of  the  Sierra,  by  or  through  which  the  City  of  Mexico 
can  be  reached. 

"I  much  fear  I  shall  have  exhausted  your  patience  before 
you  get  half  through  this  long  and  uninteresting  letter.  If  so, 
you  can  only  commit  it  to  the  flames  and  think  no  more  about 
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it,  as  I  write  in  great  haste,  besides  being  interrupted  every  five 
minutes;  so  that  you  must  make  great  allowances  for  blots, 
interlineations,  and  blunders,  as  well  as  want  of  connection  in 
many  parts  of  the  same. 

"Be  so  good  as  to  present  me  most  kindly  to  your  excellent 
lady,  and  accept  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  continued  health, 
prosperity,  and  fame. 

"I  remain,  truly  and  sincerely,  your  friend, 

"Z.  Taylor," 

Edwin  Williams,  a  very  just  and  impartial  writer, 
says  of  Monterey  : — 

"  In  the  transactions  attending  the  capture  of  the  city 
General  Taylor  had  hoped  to  secure  the  approbation  of 
Government.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed. 
Not  only  were  the  terms  of  capitulation  considered  as 
entirely  too  lenient,  but  he  was  even  blamed  for  not  hav- 
ing carried  the  defenses  by  assault,  and  thus  making  the 
garrison  unconditional  prisoners.  Time,  however,  has 
shown  that  by  such  a  course  his  little  army  would  have 
endured  appalling  loss,  without  corresponding  advan- 
tages; and  that  General  Taylor's  course,  dictated  as  it  was 
by  humanity  and  honor,  was  the  most  advantageous 
to  his  troops  and  to  the  country  that  he  could  possibly 
have  adopted." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO— TAYLOR  AND  THE  WAR  DEPART- 
MENT—ON THE  EVE  OF  BATTLE. 

GENERAL  TAYLOR  now  fixed  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Monterey,  where  he  remained  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  In  the  meantime  the  following  cor- 
respondence, bearing  upon  his  past  and  future 
operations,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
In  a  letter  of  September  22d  the  Secretary  of  War 
wrote  to  Taylor  : — 

"Public  opinion,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  have  some  in- 
fluence upon  the  decision  of  that  Congress.  The  progress  of 
our  arras,  and  the  positions  we  may  occupy  when  that  body 
shall  come  together,  can  not  fail  to  have  effect  upon  its  action 
in  regard  to  our  proposal  to  negotiate.  Should  the  campaign 
be  successful,  and  our  troops  be  in  possession  of  important 
departments  of  the  enemy's  country,  the  inducement  for  a 
speedy  peace  will  be  greatly  strengthened. 

"It  is  far  from  being  certain  that  our  military  occupation 
of  the  enemy's  country  is  not  a  blessing  to  the  inhabitants  in 
the  vicinity.  They  are  shielded  from  the  burdens  and  exac- 
tions of  their  own  authorities,  protected  in  their  persons,  and 
furnished  with  a  most  profitable  market  for  most  kinds  of  their 
property.  A  state  of  things  so  favorable  to  their  interests  may 
induce  them  to  wish  the  continuance  of  hostilities. 

"The  instructions  heretofore  given  have  required  you  to 
treat  with  great  kindness  the  people,  to  respect  private  prop- 
erty, and  to  abstain  from  appropriating  it  to  the  public  use 
without  purchase  at  a   fair  price.     In  some  respects,  tkis  is 
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going  far  beyond  the  common  requirements  of  civilized  war- 
fare. An  invading  array  Las  the  unquestionable  right  to  draw 
its  supplies  from  the  enemy  without  paying  for  them,  and  to 
require  contributions  for  its  support.  It  may  be  proper,  and 
good  policy  requires  that  discriminations  should  be  made  in 
imposing  these  burdens.  Those  who  are  friendly  disposed  or 
contribute  aid  should  be  treated  with  liberality ;  yet  the  enemy 
may  be  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  war,  and  thereby  be- 
come interested  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  bring  about  a  state 
of  peace. 

"It  is  also  but  just  that  a  nation  which  is  involved  in  a 
war,  to  obtain  justice  or  to  maintain  its  just  rights,  should 
shift  the  burden  of  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  itself,  by 
throwing  it  upon  the  enemy. 

"Upon  the  liberal  principles  of  civilized  warfare,  either  of 
three  modes  may  be  pursued  in  relation  to  obtaining  supplies 
from  the  enemy ;  first,  to  purchase  them  on  such  terms  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  may  choose  to  exact ;  second,  to  pay 
a  fair  price  without  regard  to  the  enhanced  value  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  army ;  and,  third,  to  re- 
quire them  as  contributions,  without  paying  or  engaging  to 
pay  therefor. 

"The  last  mode  is  the  ordinary  one,  and  you  are  instructed 
to  adopt  it,  if  in  that  way  you  are  satisfied  you  can  get  abun- 
dant supplies  for  your  forces ;  but  should  you  apprehend  a  dif- 
ficulty in  this  respect,  then  you  will  adopt  the  policy  of  paying 
the  ordinary  price,  without  allowing  to  the  owners  the  advan- 
tages of  the  enhancement  of  the  price  resulting  from  the  in- 
creased demand.  Should  you  apprehend  a  deficiency  under 
this  last  mode  of  dealing  with  the  inhabitants,  you  will  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  their  exactions,  provided  by  this  mode 
you  can  supply  your  wants  on  better  terms  than  by  drawing 
what  you  may  need  from  the  United  States.  Should  you 
attempt  to  supply  your  troops  by  contributions,  or  the  appro- 
priation of  private  property,  you  will  be  careful  to  exempt  the 
property  of  all  foreigners  from  any  and  all  exactions  whatso- 
ever. The  President  hopes  you  will  be  able  to  derive  from 
the  enemy's  country,  without  expense  to  the  United  States, 
the  supplies  you   may  need,    or  a  considerable  part  of  them ; 
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but  should  you  fail  in  this,  you  will  procure  them  in  the  most 
economical  manner. 

"It  is  proposed  to  take  possession  of  the  department  of 
Tamaulipas,  or  some  of  the  principal  places  in  it,  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  period.  lu  this  enterprise  it  is  believed  that  a 
co-operation  of  our  squadron  in  the  Gulf  will  be  important, 
if  not  necessary.  It  is  presumed  that  a  force  of  about  three 
or  four  thousand  men  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  one- 
third  of  which  should  be  of  the  regular  army. 

"Wo  have  not  now  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
country  to  determine  definitely  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting 
this  enterprise.  The  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Gulf  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  induces  the  hope  that  a  column  may  be  ad- 
vanced by  land  from  the  present  base  of  operations,  the  Rio 
Grande;  and  that  it  may  have  an  occasional  communication 
with  our  ships  in  the  Gulf.  Should  this  land  route  be 
adjudged  impracticable,  or  a  debarkation  be  preferred,  two 
points  of  landing  have  been  suggested,  one  at  the  Bay  of  San- 
tander  and  the  other  at  Tampico.  If  a  force  be  landed  at  the 
Bay  of  Santander,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Soto  la  Marina,  it 
could  probably  reach,  without  much  difficulty,  some  of  the 
principal  places  in  the  department  of  Tamaulipas,  and  march 
to  and  take  possession  of  Tampico ;  while  the  route  is  yet  open 
to  be  settled,  as  a  better  knowledge  of  the  country  may  indi- 
cate, it  is  proper  to  speak  more  in  detail  of  the  force  to  be 
employed  on  this  service. 

"It  is  not  proposed  to  withdraw  any  of  that  now  with  you 
in  your  advance  into  the  interior,  nor  to  divert  any  of  the  re- 
enforcements  that  you  may  need  to  carry  on  your  operations 
in  that  quarter.  It  is  believed  that  a  sufficient  force  of  the 
regular  army  for  this  expedition,  about  one  regiment,  may  be 
drawn  from  the  sea-board,  including  such  companies  as  may 
have  been  left  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  and  can  be  spared  for 
that  purpose.  If  a  column  should  advance  beyond  that  river 
into  the  interior  of  Tamaulipas,  a  part  of  the  troops  now  on 
that  line  might,  it  is  presumed,  be  safely  withdrawn  to  aug- 
ment the  invading  column.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  to 
weaken  the  force  on  that  line  any  further  than  it  can,  in  your 
opinion,  be  safely  done. 
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"It  is  also  proposed  to  put  the  force  for  the  invasion  of 
Tamaulipas  under  the  iraraediate  command  of  Major-General 
Patterson,  to  be  accompanied  by  Brigadier-Generals  Pillow  and 
Shields,  unless  it  should  interfere  with  your  previous  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  these  officers.  To  prevent  delay,  General 
Patterson  will  be  directed  to  make  preparations  for  this  move- 
ment, so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  disturbing  your  present 
arrangements  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  proceed  immediately, 
and  without  further  orders  from  the  Department,  unless  you 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  force  proposed 
for  this  expedition  would  interfere  with  your  operations.  This 
direction  is  given  to  General  Patterson,  because  the  time  neces- 
sary to  receive  information  from  you  and  return  an  answer 
from  the  Department  may  be  the  propitious  moment  for  oper- 
ating with  effect.  The  movement  ought  to  be  made  with  the 
least  possible  delay  consistently  with  the  health  of  the  troops. 
It  will  be  left  to  General  Patterson,  under  your  instructions,  to 
decide  whether  the  movement  shall  be  by  land  or  sea,  or  partly 
by  each.  It  is  desired  that  you  should  give  him  your  views  in 
regard  to  the  last  mode  of  prosecuting  this  expedition,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  amount  and  description  of  force,  and  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  ordnance,  etc.,  which  may  be  required. 
Preparatory  arrangements  will  be  immediately  ordered  here  for 
fitting  out  the  expedition  therein  proposed,  by  which  trans- 
ports, provisions,  etc.,  will  be  in  readiness  at  the  Brazos  San- 
tiago. By  the  time  this  communication  will  be  received  by 
you,  it  is  expected  that  you  will  have  reached  Monterey,  and, 
perhaps,  Saltillo,  and  be  able  to  present  to  the  Department 
a  satisfactory  opinion  of  your  ability  to  progress  beyond 
that  point." 

On  October  13th  the  Secretary  of  War  again 
wrote:  — 

"  As  the  offer  recently  made  by  the  United  States  to  open 
negotiations  for  a  peace  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  present 
rulers  of  Mexico,  but  reserved  to  be  submitted  to  and  acted 
on  by  a  congress  to  be  assembled  on  the  6th  of  December 
next,  it  was  deemed  by  the  Government  here  highly  important 
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that  the  war,  in  the  meantime,  should  be  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  vigor,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  made  sensible 
of  the  evils  of  its  continuance,  and  thereby  become  more  in- 
clined to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  close.  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy  an  expedition  was  proposed,  in  my  dispatch  of  the  22d 
ultimo,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  entire  de- 
partment of  Tamaulipas,  and,  under  the  belief  that  it  would 
not  interfere  with  your  plans  and  operations,  no  doubt  was 
entertained  that  it  would  receive  your  concurrence  and  sup- 
port. In  anticipation  thereof,  measures  have  been  already 
taken  to  carry  it  out  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

"By  the  arrangement  you  have  made  for  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  within  certain  limits  of  the  enemy's 
country,  if  continued  to  the  end  of  the  time  stipulated,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Tamaulipas  will  be  exempted  from  military 
operations  until  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  and  the  expedition  thereby 
delayed,  or,  if  prosecuted  by  the  land  or  naval  forces,  might 
bring  into  question  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States. 

"In  the  dispatch  before  referred  to,  you  will  perceive  that 
an  attack  by  our  naval  force  upon  some  places  on  the  coast 
of  Tamaulipas  is  also  contemplated.  Whatever  may  be  the 
advantage  or  the  necessity  of  the  co-operation  of  a  land  force, 
it  must  be  withheld  until  near  the  close  of  November,  if  the 
armistice  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  stipulated  period. 

"The  Government  is  fully  persuaded  that,  if  you  had  been 
aware  of  the  special  reasons  disclosed  in  the  dispatch  of  the 
22d  ultimo,  and  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  still  enter- 
tained, you  would  not  have  acceded  to  the  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities for  even  the  limited  period  specified  in  the  articles  of 
capitulation  ;  but  as  its  continuance  depends  on  the  orders  of 
your  Government,  you  are  instructed  to  give  the  requisite  no- 
tice that  the  armistice  is  to  cease  at  once,  and  that  each 
party  is  at  liberty  to  resume  and  prosecute  hostilities  without 
restriction. 

"  The  city  of  Monterey  is  regarded  as  an  important  acquisi- 
tion. While  held  by  a  competent  force,  the  authorities  of 
Mexico  may  be  considered  as  dispossessed  of  the  department 
of  New  Leon.     It  is  therefore  proposed  that  you  should  make 
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the  necessary  arrangements  for  retaining  possession  of  it  dur- 
ing the  war. 

"  Not  only  Monterey,  but  the  State  of  New  Leon  may,  it  is 
presumed,  be  regarded  as  a  conquered  country,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  civil  authorities  of  Mexico  are,  in  a  measure, 
superseded,  or,  at  least,  subject  to  your  control.  You  will 
give  this  subject  your  consideration,  and  permit  only  such  civil 
functionaries  to  retain  and  exercise  power  as  are  well  disposed 
towards  the  United  States. 

"It  is  an  object  of  much  interest  to  the  Government  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  your  views  as  to  your  future  operations. 

"The  season  for  carrying  on  military  operations  in  the 
enemy's  country  lying  on  the  Gulf  has  now  arrived.  It  is 
deemed  important  that  we  should  have  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Tamaulipas  before  the  meeting  of  the  Mexican  Congress  in 
December.  It  is  hoped  that  the  expedition  for  that  purpose, 
suggested  in  my  communication  of  the  22d  of  September,  can 
be  organized  and  sent  forward  without  at  all  interfering  with 
the  contemplated  operation  of  the  forces  under  your  imme- 
diate command. 

"  Among  the  oificers  presented  to  your  consideration  to  be 
employed  in  this  expedition  was  Brigadier-General  Shields. 
Attention  was  directed  to  him  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Tamaulipas,  and  by  that  means  had  acquired  information 
which  would  have  been  useful  in  conducting  the  enterprise. 
He  has,  however,  since  received  orders  to  join  General  Wool, 
and  probably  can  not  be  conveniently  recalled.  If  this  can  be 
done,  and  another  brigadier  sent  to  General  Wool,  it  might  be 
advantageous  to  the  public  service  to  make  the  exchange.  This 
is,  however,  left  entirely  to  yourself.  As  to  the  employment 
of  Major-General  Patterson  and  Brigadier-General  Pillow,  the 
wishes' of  the  President  and  Department  are  unchanged. 

"It  is  under  consideration  by  the  Government,  though  not 
yet  fully  determined,  to  land  a  considerable  force  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  invest  that  city.  Should  this  be 
undertaken,  a  larger  force  of  regular  troops  will  be  required 
than  that  assigned  to  the  Tamaulipas  expedition.  It  is  desired 
to  know  if,  in  your  opinion,  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  of 
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this  description  of  force  can  be  spared  for  that  purpose  from 
those  under  your  command,  without  essentially  interfering  with 
your  plans  and  operations.  It  is  not  desired  or  intended  to 
weaken  the  force  with  you  at  Monterey,  or  to  embarrass  you 
by  diverting  troops  from  the  Rio  Grande,  which  you  may  deem 
necessary  as  re^enforcements  to  the  execution  of  your  own  con- 
templated operations." 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  \ 
"Camp  near  Monterey,  October  15,  1846.      j 

"Sir, — In  my  acknowledgment,  dated  the  12th  instant,  of 
the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  September  22d, 
I  briefly  stated  that  the  detachment  to  Tampico  could  not  be 
made  without  contravening  the  convention  of  Monterey.  Other 
reasons  and  more  detailed  views  on  this  point  and  the  general 
question  of  the  campaign  I  left  to  a  subsequent  communica- 
tion, which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  General-in-Chief  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Such 
a  point  has  been  reached  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the 
progress  of  our  arms  as  to  make  it  proper  to  place  my  impres- 
sions and  convictions  very  fully  before  the  Government. 

"I  wish  to  remark,  first  of  all,  that  I  have  considered 
Brigadier-General  Wool,  though  formally  under  my  orders,  yet 
as  charged  by  the  Government  with  a  distinct  operation,  with 
which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  interfere.  Though  greatly  in 
doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  his  reaching  Chihuahua  with 
artillery,  and  deeming  the  importance  of  the  operation,  at  any 
rate,  to  be  not  at  all  commensurate  with  its  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense, I  have  accordingly  refrained  from  controlling  his  move- 
ments in  any  way.  His  force,  therefore,  forms  no  element  in 
my  calculations,  particularly  as  it  now  is,  or  soon  will  be, 
entirely  beyond  my  reach. 

"The  Mexican  army  under  General  Ampudia  has  left  Sal- 
tillo  and  fallen  back  on  San  Luis  Potosi,  the  last  detachment, 
as  I  understand,  being  under  orders  to  march  to-day.  General 
Santa  Anna  reached  San  Luis  on  the  8th  instant,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  concentrating  and  organizing  the  army  at  that  point. 
Whether  the  withdrawal  of  the  forces  to  San  Luis  be  intended 
to  draw  us  into  the  country,  far  from  supplies  and  support,  or 
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whether  it  be  a  political  movement,  connected  with  Santa 
Anna's  return  to  power,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  it  is  sufficient 
for  my  present  argument  to  know  that  a  heavy  force  is  assem- 
bling in  our  front.  Saltillo,  the  capital  of  Coahuila,  is  vir- 
tually in  our  possession,  and  can  be  occupied,  if  necessary,  the 
moment  the  convention  is  at  an  end.  The  occupation  of  Sal- 
tillo will  lengthen  our  line  seventy-five  miles,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  enable  us  to  draw  at  least  a  portion  of  our  bread- 
stuffs  from  the  country.  San  Luis  is  about  three  hundred  miles 
from  Saltillo,  perhaps  more. 

"San  Luis  is  a  city  of  some  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  in 
a  country  abundant  in  resources,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  heart  of  the  Republic,  whence  munitions  of  war  and 
re-enforcements  can  readily  be  drawn.  It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
nearly  six  hundred  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande,  which  must 
continue  to  be  the  base  of  our  operations,  at  least  until  we 
reach  San  Luis. 

"In  view  of  the  above  facts,  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
that  a  column  to  move  on  San  Luis  from  Saltillo  should,  to 
insure  success,  be  at  least  twenty  thousand  strong,  of  which 
ten  thousand  should  be  regular  troops.  After  much  re- 
flection, I  consider  the  above  as  the  smallest  number  of 
effective  ti-oops  that  could  be  employed  on  this  service  without 
incurring  the  hazard  of  disaster,  and  perhaps  defeat.  There 
would  be  required,  besides,  to  keep  open  our  long  line,  protect 
the  depots,  and  secure  the  country  already  gained,  a  force  of 
five  thousand  men  ;  this,  without  including  the  force  necessary 
to  send  to  Tampico  to  take  or  hold  that  place. 

"The  above  estimate  may  seem  large,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  important  results  have  been  gained  with  a  much 
smaller  force.  But  we  have  hitherto  operated  near  our  own 
base,  and  the  Mexicans  at  a  great  distance  from  theirs.  Sal- 
tillo may  be  considered  about  equidistant  from  the  Rio  Grande 
and  San  Luis.  Every  day's  march  beyond  it  lengthens  our 
already  long  line,  and  curtails  theirs ;  weakens  us,  and  gives 
them  strength.  Hence  the  movement  should  not  be  under- 
taken except  with  a  force  so  large  as  to  render  success  certain. 

"In  the  above  calculation  I  have  supposed  the  Mexicans 
able  to  concentrate  at  San  Luis  a  force  of  forty  thousand  to 
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fifty  thousand  men.  With  tolerable  stability  in  the  govern- 
ment, I  doubt  not  their  ability  to  do  this,  and  it  is  not  safe  to 
assume  any  less  number  as  a  basis. 

"The  force  of  twelve  months'  volunteers  has  suffered  greatly 
from  disease.  Many  have  died,  and  a  great  number  have  been 
discharged  for  disability.  So  much  has  their  effective  strength 
been  reduced  by  this  cause  and  present  sickness  that,  in  the 
absence  of  official  returns,  I  am  satisfied  that  five  hundred  men 
per  regiment  would  be  a  large  average  of  effectives  among  the 
volunteers.  This  would  give,  including  the  cavalry,  a  force  a 
little  short  of  nine  thousand  men,  or,  adding  four  thousand 
regulars  (our  present  strength  is  not  three  thousand),  a  total 
force  of  thirteen  thousand.  Leaving  the  very  moderate  num- 
ber of  three  thousand  to  secure  our  rear,  I  should  not  be  able 
to  march  from  Saltillo,  with  present  and  expected  means,  at 
the  head  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  a  number  which, 
from  considerations  above  stated,  I  deem  to  be  entirely 
inadequate. 

"And  now  I  come  to  the  point  presented  in  the  Secre- 
tary's letters.  A  simultaneous  movement  on  San  Luis  and 
Tampico  is  there  suggested ;  but  it  will  readily  be  seen  that, 
with  only  half  the  force  which  I  consider  necessary  to  march  on 
one  point,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  march  on  both,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  an  effective  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  to 
thirty  thousand  men  would,  on  military  principles,  justify  the 
double  movement.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  pos- 
session of  Tampico  is  indispensable  in  case  we  advance  to  San 
Luis,  for  the  line  hence  to  the  latter  place  is  entirely  too  long 
to  be  maintained  permanently,  and  must  be  abandoned  for  the 
shorter  one  from  Tampico,  the  moment  San  Luis  is  taken. 

"I  have  spoken  only  of  the  number  of  troops  deemed 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign  beyond  Saltillo. 
It  will  be  understood  that  largely  increased  means  and  material 
of  every  kind  will  be  equally  necessary  to  render  the  army 
efficient,  such  as  cavalry  and  artillery  horses,  means  of  trans- 
portation, ordnance  stores,  etc. 

"The  Department  may  be  assured  that  the  above  views 
have  not  been  given  without  mature  reflection,  and  have  been 
the  result  of  experience  and  careful  inquiry.     It  will  be  for  the 
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Government  to  determine  whether  the  war  shall  be  prosecuted 
by  directing  an  active  campaign  against  San  Luis  and  the 
capital,  or  whether  the  country  already  gained  shall  be  held, 
and  a  defensive  attitude  assumed.  In  the  latter  case,  the  gen- 
eral line  of  the  Sierra  Madre  might  very  well  be  taken  ;  but 
even  then,  with  the  enemy  in  force  in  my  front,  it  might  be 
imprudent  to  detach  to  Tampico  so  large  a  force  as  three  thou- 
sand or  four  thousand  men,  particularly  of  the  description 
required  for  that  operation.  If  the  co-operation  of  the  army, 
therefore,  be  deemed  essential  to  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Tampico,  I  trust  that  it  will  be  postponed  for 
the  present. 

"  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  taking 
Tampico,  and  have  at  least  once  addressed  the  Department  on 
the  subject.  Nothing  but  the  known  exposure  of  the  place  to 
the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  prevented  me  from  organizing 
an  expedition  against  it  last  summer.  I  knew  that,  if  taken, 
it  could  not  with  any  certainty  be  held,  and  that  the  cause 
would  not  be  removed  before  the  last  of  November  or  the  1st 
of  December. 

"  It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  give  my  views  as  to  the 
policy  of  occupying  a  defensive  line,  to  which  I  have  above 
alluded.  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
and  expense  attending  a  movement  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  unsettled  and  revolu- 
tionary character  of  the  Mexican  government,  the  occupation 
of  such  a  line  seems  to  me  the  best  course  that  can  be  adopted. 
The  line  taken  might  either  be  that  on  which  we  propose  to 
insist  as  the  boundary  between  the  republics  (say  the  Rio 
Grande),  or  the  line  to  which  we  have  advanced,  viz.,  the 
Sierra  Madre,  including  Chihuahua  and  Santa  Fe.  The  former 
line  could  be  held  with  a  much  smaller  force  than  the  latter; 
but  even  the  line  of  the  Sierra  Madre  could  be  held  with  a  force 
greatly  less  than  would  be  required  for  an  active  campaign. 
Monterey  controls  the  great  outlet  from  the  interior ;  a  strong 
garrison  at  this  point,  with  an  advance  at  Saltillo,  and  small 
corps  at  Monclova,  Linares,  Victoria,  and  Tampico,  would 
effectually  cover  the  line. 

"I  have  limited  my  remarks  to  the  position  of  the  army 
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on  this  frontier,  and  the  requirements  of  a  campaign  against 
San  Luis  Potosi ;  the  suggestions  in  the  Secretary's  letter  being 
confined  to  this  general  theater  of  operations.  Should  the 
Government  determine  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  Mexico,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  the  force  should  land  near  Vera  Cruz  or 
Alvarado,  and,  after  establishing  a  secure  depot,  march  thence 
on  the  Capital.  The  amount  of  troops  required  for  this  service 
would  not  fall  short,  in  my  judgment,  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  of  which  at  least  ten  thousand  should  be  regu- 
lar troops. 

"In  conclusion,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  some  remarks 
which  I  would  gladly  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting. I  feel  it  due  to  my  position,  and  to  the  service,  to 
record  my  protest  against  the  manner  in  which  the  Department 
has  sought  to  make  an  important  detachment  from  my  com- 
mand, specifically  indicating  not  only  the  general  officers,  but, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  troops  that  were  to  compose  it. 
While  I  remain  in  command  of  the  army  against  Mexico,  and 
am,  therefore,  justly  held  responsible  by  the  Government  and 
the  country  for  the  conduct  of  its  operations,  I  must  claim  the 
right  of  organizing  all  detachments  from  it,  and  regulating  the 
time  and  manner  of  their  service.  Above  all  do  I  consider  it 
important  that  the  Department  of  War  should  refrain  from 
corresponding  directly  with  my  subordinates,  and  communicat- 
ing orders  and  instructions  on  points  which,  by  all  military 
precept  and  practice,  pertain  exclusively  to  the  General-in-Chief s 
command.  Confusion  and  disaster  alone  can  result  from 
such  a  course.  The  reason  alleged — viz.,  the  loss  of  time  in 
communicating  with  General  Patterson — has  no  application,  for 
the  Secretary's  dispatch  came  from  that  officer  to  my  head- 
quarters in  sixty  hours,  and  he  could  not  move,  at  any  rate, 
without  drawing  largely  upon  this  column  for  artillery  and 
regular  troops. 

"I  beg  it  may  be  understood  that  my  remarks  have  no  per- 
sonal application.  It  is  quite  probable  that,  in  the  event  of 
making  such  a  detachment,  I  would  have  placed  it  under  Major- 
General  Patterson;  but  I  conceive  that  this  mode  of  regulating 
details,  and  ordering  detachments  direct  from  the  Department 
of  War  is  a  violation  of  the  integrity  of  the  chief  command  in 
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the  field,  pregnant  with  the  worst  evils,  and  against  which  I 
deem  it  my  duty  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  ta  protest. 

"lam,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  » 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 
"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

On  the  5th  of  November  General  Taylor  notified 
Santa  Anna  that  the  armistice  would  terminate  on  the 
13th,  and  on  that  day  Worth,  with  a  considerable 
force,  marched  towards  Saltillo.  But  Santa  Anna 
was  mustering  an  army  of  liberators  at  San  Luis, 
and  was  only  concerned  in  completing  an  organiza- 
tion with  which  he  hoped  to  turn  the  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  the  invader.  In  replying  to  Taylor's 
notice  on  the  10th,  he  said  : — 

"  Laying  out  of  the  question,  as  to  whether  that  con- 
vention was  the  result  of  necessity  or  of  the  noble  senti- 
ments now  disclosed  by  you,  I  content  myself  with  saying 
that,  by  the  decision  and  spirit  manifested  by  all  Mex- 
icans, you  should  banish  every  idea  of  peace  while  a  single 
North  American  in  arms  treads  upon  the  soil  of  this 
Republic." 

This  wily  soldier  and  diplomate  had  outwitted, 
outgeneraled  President  Polk  and  his  Cabinet,  and  it 
now  was  to  be  seen  what  success  he  would  have  at 
the  head  of  an  army  as  enthusiastic  and  patriotic 
as  it  was  possible  for  a  Mexican  army  to  be.  The 
newly  organized  Mexican  government,  and  the  "only 
man  who  could  unite  and  remove  the  dissensions  from 
the  country  "  were  now  making  every  effort  to  put  an 
army  of  vast  proportions  in  the  field.  In  this  work 
Santa  Anna  not  only  exhibited  his  splendid  ability 
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as  an  organizer  and  disciplinarian,  but  also  some  of 
the  most  undoubted  evidences  of  his  earnestness  and 
patriotism.  A  part  of  Ampudia's  force  he  incorpo- 
rated with  the  new  army,  casting  out  among  officers 
and  men  such  soldiers  as  he  believed  would  weaken 
or  disgrace  his  cause,  and  where  the  government 
failed  in  supplying  the  means  he  did  it  himself  at 
the  risk  of  his  personal  credit  and  fortune.  He 
was  fortunate  enough,  too,  to  intercept  dispatches  to 
General  Taylor  laying  open  the  plans  for  the  con- 
quest of  Tampico,  Victoria,  and  so  forth,  and  finally 
the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  General  Taylor 
set  out  with  a  part  of  his  troops  to  occupy  the  line 
to  the  Gulf  determined  upon  by  the  Administration. 
But,  before  reaching  Victoria,  he  was  notified  by 
Worth,  at  Saltillo,  that  Santa  Anna  was  marching  on 
that  place.  In  the  meantime  General  William  0. 
Butler,  left  in  command  at  Monterey,  had  set  out 
to  join  Worth,  and  Wool  was  advised  to  move  for- 
ward from  Parras.  This  report  led  Taylor  to  re- 
trace his  steps,  but  soon  discovering  that  Worth  had 
been  misinformed,  and  deeming  the  force  at  Saltillo, 
with  the  addition  of  Wool's  column,  sufficient  for  the 
time  in  that  locality,  on  the  16th  of  December,  with 
Twiggs's  division,  he  again  started  for  Victoria,  which 
he  reached  on  the  4th  of  January,  1847,  and  found 
it  already  occupied  by  Quitman.  Patterson,  at  the 
same  time,  also  appeared  with  his  column  from 
Matamoras.  Perry  had,  by  this  time,  taken  Tampico, 
and,  in  compliance  wnth  the  plans   at   Washington, 
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Taylor  now  bade  adieu  to  this  part  of  his  army,  and, 
early  in  January,  returned  to  Monterey.  On  the 
25th  of  November  General  Scott  had  written  him 
from  New  York  : — 

"I  left  Washington  late  in  the  day  yesterday,  and 
expect  to  embark  for  New  Orleans  the  30th  instant.  By 
the  12th  of  December  I  may  be  in  that  city,  at  Point 
Isabel  the  17th,  and  Camargo,  say  the  23d,  in  order  to  be 
within  easy  corresponding  distance  from  you.  It  is  not 
probable  that  I  may  be  able  to  visit  Monterey,  and  cir- 
cumstances may  prevent  your  coming  to  me.  I  shall 
much  regret  not  having  an  early  opportunity  of  felicitat- 
ing you  in  person  upon  your  many  brilliant  achievements ; 
but  we  may  meet  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Mexico. 

"  I  am  not  coming,  my  dear  General,  to  supersede  you 
in  the  immediate  command  on  the  line  of  operations  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  you  and  your  gallant  army.  My  pro- 
posed theater  is  different.  You  may  imagine  it ;  and  I 
wish  very  much  that  it  were  prudent,  at  this  distance,  to 
tell  you  all  that  I  expect  to  attempt  or  hope  to  execute. 
I  have  been  admonished  that  dispatches  have  been  lost, 
and  I  have  no  special  messenger  at  hand.  Your  imagination 
will  be  aided  by  the  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  con- 
veyed by  Mr.  Armistead,  Major  Graham,  and  Mr.  McLane. 

"  But,  my  dear  General,  I  shall  be  oblige4  to  take  from 
you  most  of  the  gallant  officers  and  men  (regulars  and 
volunteers)  whom  you  have  so  long  and  so  nobly  com- 
manded. I  am  afraid  that  I  shall,  by  imperious  neces- 
sity (the  approach  of  yellow  fever  on  the  Gulf  coast),  re- 
duce you,  for  a  time,  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  This 
will  be  infinitely  painful  to  you,  and,  for  that  reason,  dis- 
tressing to  me.  But  I  rely  upon  your  patriotism  to  sub- 
mit to  the  temporary  sacrifice  with  cheerfulness.  No 
man  can  better  afford  to  do  so.  Recent  victories  place 
you  on  a  high  eminence ;  and  I  even   flatter  myself  that 
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any  benefit  that  may  result  to  rae,  personally,  from  the 
unequal  division  of  troops  alluded  to,  will  lessen  the  pain 
of  your  consequent  inactivity. 

"  You  will  be  aware  of  the  recent  call  for  nine  regi- 
ments of  new  volunteers,  including  one  of  Texas  horse. 
The  President  may  soon  ask  for  many  more  ;  and  we  are  not 
without  hope  that  Congress  may  add  ten  or  twelve  to  the 
regular  establishment.  These,  by  the  spring,  say  April, 
may,  by  the  aid  of  large  bounties,  be  in  the  field,  should 
Mexico  not  earlier  propose  terms  of  accommodation ;  and, 
long  before  the  spring  (March)  it  is  probable  you  will  be 
again  in  force  to  resume  offensive  operations. 

"It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  find  time  to  write  from 
Washington,  as  I  much  desired.  I  only  received  an  inti- 
mation to  hold  myself  in  preparation  for  Mexico,  on  the 
18th  instant.  Much  has  been  done  towards  that  end,  and 
more  remains  to  be  executed. 

"Your  detailed  report  of  the  operations  at  Monterey, 
and  reply  to  the  Secretary's  dispatch,  by  Lieutenant 
Armistead,  were  both  received  two  days  after  I  was 
instructed  to  proceed  South." 

Taylor  was  now  stripped  of  nearly  all  his  regu- 
lar troops,  even  Worth  having  been  ordered  to  retrace 
his  course  and  join  General  Scott,  Wool,  the  only 
remaining  general  officer,  being  left  in  command  at 
Saltillo.  From  Taylor's  very  plain  letter  to  the  War 
Department,  October  15,  1846,  it  may  be  readily 
seen  what  view  he  took  of  the  conduct  of  the  "  Gov- 
ernment" in  relieving  him  of  his  command,  and  put- 
ting him  on  the  defense  in  a  long  line  of  posts,  far  from 
the  probable  seat  of  war.  The  designs  of  Santa 
Anna  were  yet  problematic.  Early  in  January  he 
had   been   fully  apprised  of  the  expedition  forming 
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under  General  Scott  against  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  cap- 
ture and  murder  of  Lieutenant  Richey,  bearer  of 
dispatches  to  Taylor.  Whether  he  meant  to  move 
from  San  Luis  Potosi  with  his  large  and  finely 
equipped  army  toward  Vera  Cruz,  or  whether  he 
meditated  the  destruction  of  the  small  volunteer 
force  under  Taylor  before  moving  for  the  coast,  was 
mere  matter  of  conjecture  for  a  time  in  the  Amer- 
ican camp.  But  his  own  operations  finally  made 
apparent  his  intentions.  He  had  gathered  an  army 
with  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  plant  the  flag  of 
his  own  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabine. 

Owing  to  advice  from  General  Wool  on  the  last 
day  of  January,  leaving  fifteen  hundred  men  at 
Monterey,  Taylor  set  out  for  Saltillo  with  the 
remainder  of  the  force  at  his  command.  From  this 
place  he  advanced  on  the  4th  of  February  to  Aqua 
Nueva,  twenty  miles  farther  southwest  on  the 
road  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  where  he  remained  until 
the  21st.  In  the  meantime  it  became  fully  appar- 
ent to  the  American  General  that  he  would  have  to 
fight,  and  the  thing  of  importance  to  him  was  as  to 
how  and  where  he  would  do  it.  Indeed,  he  now 
had  barely  time  to  choose  between  positions,  and 
sorely  he  needed  all  the  advantages  he  could  possi- 
bly take.  The  position  he  then  occupied  had  some 
points  in  its  favor,  and  until  Santa  Anna's  ponderous 
columns  were  almost  in  sight,  it  seems  quite  clear 
that  General  Taylor  considered  Aqua  Nueva  good 
enough,  and  had  not  seriously  contemplated  the 
necessity  of  seeking  a  more  advantageous  field. 
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Eleven  miles  in  the  rear  of  Aqua  Nueva,  seven 
miles  from  Saltillo,  in  front  of  the  village  of  Buena 
Vista,  in  the  gorges  and  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
at  the  point  called  the  "Narrows"  (La  Angustura), 
where  the  Saltillo  road  winds  through  the  mountain 
pass,  General  Wool  had  selected  a  battle-ground^ 
and  had  recommended  it  to  Taylor.  At  this  pass  of 
La  Angustura  one  side  was  mainly  defended  by  in- 
surmountable spurs,  and  the  other  side  presented  a 
plateau  a  few  hundred  yards  in  width,  terminating 
in  the  mountain  side,  and  strangely  cut  up  by  deep, 
ragged  ravines  and  gorges  running  from  the  Saltillo 
road  and  the  ditch  or  creek  by  its  side.  This  spot, 
having  in  it  the  topographical  features  to  render  a 
stubborn  contest  more  complex  and  wonderful,  was 
selected  by  General  Taylor,  as  he  said,  after  much 
consideration,  for  the  approaching  conflict.  Taylor 
had  doubtlessly  looked  over  this  ground  himself,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  desirable  spot, 
as  he  had  done  at  Palo  Alto.  It  was  even  claimed 
by  Andrew  Jackson  Coffee  (son  of  General  John 
Coffee),  his  aid,  that  Taylor  meant  all  the  time,  in 
any  case,  to  occupy  this  position,  and  that  his  ad- 
vance to  Aqua  Nueva  was  designed  only  to  draw 
Santa  Anna  into  the  route  he  desired  him  to  take. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  creditable  device  on  the  part 
of  General  Taylor.  A  few  points  about  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  at  the 
time,  and,  perhaps,  never  were  wholly  relieved  from 
doubt.  The  mere  fact  of  General  Wool's  having 
recommended  Angustura  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the 
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view  that  Taylor  had  himself  considered  it  among 
the  probabilities  of  the  future  with  him. 

Early  on  the  21st  the  Americans  began  to  fall  back 
to  this  point ;  and  when  the  Mexican  General  arrived 
the  following  day  he  found  in  flames  the  army  stores 
which  could  not  be  removed,  and  that  the  doomed 
army  he  hoped  to  besiege  there  or  in  the  pass  of 
Canaro,  had  fled.  Santa  Anna  at  once  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  Americans  were  running,  a  fatal 
error,  which  induced  him  to  push  on  with  an  ex- 
hausted and  almost  famished  army  in  hope  of  over- 
taking the  fugitives.  Whether  Taylor's  hasty  move- 
ment to  take  his  new  position,  at  the  last  moment, 
was  a  part  of  a  matured  purpose  to  exhaust  further 
and  incapacitate  the  Mexican  force,  does  not  so 
clearly  appear,  but  it  certainly  operated  in  that  way. 
The  Mexicans  had  just  passed  fifty  miles  or  more 
through  a  country  destitute  of  water  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  now  a  forced  march  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
at  the  end  of  a  journey  of  three  hundred  miles, 
could  not  be  without  evil  effects. 

General  Wool,  second  in  command,  who  had  for 
some  time  made  the  most  determined  effort  to  dis- 
cipline and  drill  the  volunteers,  led  the  American 
army  into  the  position  designed,  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d,  and  there  Taylor  found  them  when  he  came 
upon  the  ground.  Taylor  and  Wool  rode  along  the 
lines,  giving  as  much  of  their  enthusiasm  and  confi- 
dence to  the  occasion  as  was  possible.  It  was 
Washington's  birthday,  and  the  troops  were  reminded 
that  the  time  as  well  as  the  position  was  auspicious ; 
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and  a  Washington,  as  brave  a  man,  perhaps,  as  ever 
stood  behind  a  gun,  held  the  pass  of  La  Angustura. 
Still,  with  a  position  of  their  own  selection,  with  the 
former  success  of  their  General,  with  all  the  incen- 
tives to  courage  and  confidence,  the  prospect  was  not  a 
cheerful  one  to  the  little  army  of  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  volunteers,  when  on  the  plateau  before  them 
appeared  an  army  twenty  thousand  strong,  forming  in 
battle  array. 

Although  Santa  Anna  found  the  Americans  in  a 
naturally  wonderful  position  to  maintain  a  great  con- 
flict, he  seemed  to  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  result. 
At  eleven  o'clock  (in  his  report  Taylor  says  eleven, 
and  in  a  letter  two  o'clock),  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  sent  to  the  American  commander  a  de- 
mand for  immediate  surrender.  The  following  is  the 
modest  communication  with  its  simple  reply  : — 

"  Camp  at  Encantada,  February  22,  1847. 
"(Qoh  anil  giberty. 

"You  are  surrounded  by  twenty  thousand  men  and 
can  not,  in  any  human  probability,  avoid  suffering  a  rout, 
and  being  cut  to  pieces  with  your  troops;  but  as  you  de- 
serve consideration  and  particular  esteem,  I  wish  to  save 
you  from  a  catastrophe,  and  for  that  purpose  give  you 
this  notice,  in  order  that  you  may  surrender  at  discretion, 
under  the  assurance  that  you  will  be  treated  with  the  con- 
sideration belonging  to  the  Mexican  character,  to  which 
end  you  will  be  granted  an  hour's  time  to  make  up  your 
mind,  to  commence  from  the  moment  when  my  flag  of 
truce  arrives  in  your  camp. 

"With  this  view,  I  assure  you  of  my  particular  con- 
sideration. Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna. 

"  To  General  Z.  Taylor,  Commanding  the  forces  of  the  U.  S." 
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"Head-quarters  Arm' 
"  Near  Buena  Vista,  February  22,  1847 


Head-quarters  Army  ok  Occupation,  "I 


(( 


Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date,  summoning 

me  to  surrender  my  forces  at  discretion,  I  beg  leave  to  say 

that  I  decline  acceding  to  your  request. 

"  With  high  respect,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 

"  Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"  Sefior  General  D.  Antonia  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, La  Encantada." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO— BUEN A  VISTA— TAYLOR  AND  WOOL— 
AN  ARMY  OF  NOBLE  MEN— TWO  DISA- 
GREEING REPORTS. 

IT  was,  however,  several  hours  before  the  Mexican 
troops  were  all  in  position,  and  at  about  three 
o'clock  they  fired  the  first  shot  and  began  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista.  Soon  after  this  the  enemy's  light 
infantry  moved  up  the  mountain-side  with  a  view 
of  turning  the  American  left,  but  a  portion  of  the 
little  army  had  been  pushed  up  the  slope  facing  the 
Mexicans,  with  a  deep,  constantly  narrowing  fissure 
between  them.  The  fighting  on  this  day  was  mainly 
with  these  troops  on  the  mountain-side  and  with  the 
artillery,  with  little  loss  to  the  Americans.  Night 
closed  the  conflict,  but  the  troops,  and  even  the 
horses,  were  fed  and  remained  in  their  position. 
Strangely  enough,  however.  General  Taylor,  with 
May's  Dragoons  and  the  Mississippi  Rifles,  returned 
seven  miles  to  Saltillo,  where  he  spent  the  night. 
Even  the  night  before  he  had  spent  in  the  camp 
near  Saltillo.  Nor  did  he  arrive  on  the  field  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  until  the  battle  had  begun.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  Saltillo,  seven  miles  away, 
was  a  part  of  the  field  of  Buena  Vista,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  for  General   Taylor  to   look  after  it. 
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The  campaign  biographers  made  much  of  this  flimsy 
fancy.  And,  perhaps,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
go  to  Saltillo,  however  far  it  was  from  being  any 
part  of  the  battle-field.  But  it  would  have  been  an 
easier  task  to  give  a  good  and  satisfactory  reason 
for  Taylor's  withdrawing  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
scene  of  strife  and  the  ground  gained  by  his  troops 
at  Monterey,  a  case  deemed  so  weak  that  it  is  not 
attempted  here.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  Taylor 
at  Saltillo,  and  remember  that  at  that  very  time  Wool 
was  forming  the  line  of  battle  on  the  22d ;  that 
towards  midnight  of  the  same  day  he  was  providing 
for  the  safety  of  the  camp  at  Buena  Vista ;  and  that, 
without  the  presence  of  the  General-in-chief,  on  the 
23d  he  began  one  of  the  most  wonderful  battles 
ever  fought  on  the  continent,  without  entertaining 
strong  feelings  of  surprise  and  disapprobation,  at 
least,  which  no  explanation  can  relieve.  Whatever 
were  the  necessities  at  Saltillo,  the  case  would  appear 
much  better  for  General  Taylor  had  he  remained 
among  his  officers  and  men  on  the  field  at  Buena 
Vista;  and  had  he  held  in  force  during  the  night 
what  he  gained  by  day  at  Monterey.  The  soldiers 
had  great  confidence,  however,  in  Taylor,  and  he 
held  a  similar  faith  in  them.  Still  Wool  was,  in  a 
sense,  to  Buena  Vista  what  the  dashing  Worth  had 
been  to  Monterey. 

Another  strange  and  inexplicable  fact  in  the  man- 
agement is,  that  the  few  hundred  regulars,  the  only 
troops  of  that  class  under  his  command,  Taylor  left 
at  Saltillo,  and  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was  fought 
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and  gained  by  volunteers.  With  the  exception  of  a 
part  of  the  troops  from  Indiana  and  Arkansas,  these 
men  behaved  themselves  like  soldiers  long  drilled  to 
the  business  of  war.  But  these  two  States  were 
disgraced,  and,  to  add  to  their  bad  conduct,  as  the 
cowards  ran  down  to  Buena  Vista  and  Saltillo  they 
spread  the  lie  that  we  were  whipped  and  the  Mex- 
icans were  sweeping  the  field.  Poor  Yell,  of  Ar- 
kansas, a  noble  man,  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  while 
some  of  his  men  were  seeking  safety  in  flight.  For 
some  reason,  which  nobody  ever  knew,  Colonel 
Bowles,  of  Indiana,  ordered  his  regiment  to  fire  and 
retreat,  and  the  men  took  to  their  heels.  Stupendous 
efforts  were  made  to  bring  them  back,  but  to  little 
effect.  Even  Jefferson  Davis  tried  his  hand  on  them 
as  they  passed  him.  Bowles  had  made  a  mistake, 
not,  however,  from  cowardice.  He  was  a  brave  and 
really  valuable  officer.  After  rallying  a  few  of  his 
men  he  took  a  musket  in  his  own  hands,  and  fought 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Mississippi  Rifles.  General 
Lane,  of  Indiana,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  figure 
prominently  and  honorably  in  this  battle,  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  recall  the  fleeing  men  of  his  State, 
and  some  of  them  were  subsequently  turned  to 
advantage  in  defending  the  train  and  stores  at 
the  village. 

As  the  night  of  the  22d  came  on  Santa  Anna 
exhibited  some  signs  of  uneasiness.  He  made  a 
last  appeal  to  his  army,  and  long  into  the  night 
the  bands  played  the  wild,  rude  airs  of  Mexico; 
and   every   possible    effort  was    made   to    bring   the 
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numerous  host  into  the  great  conflict  of  the  23d,  with 
but  one  object  in  view,  the  annihilation  of  the  hand- 
ful of  "North  American  invaders."  At  times  during 
the  battle  the  generalship  of  Santa  Anna  appeared 
conspicuous,  and  his  cunning  never  deserted  him. 
This  latter  quality  was  displayed  in  a  remarkable 
way  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  on  the  23d.  When 
he  saw  that  a  division  of  his  men  had  been  beaten 
and  was  about  to  be  cut  to  pieces  or  captured,  he 
sent  an  officer  directly  to  General  Taylor  with  the 
strange  question,  "What  do  you  want?"  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  Taylor  was  misled,  called  a 
cessation  of  firing,  and  started  Wool  to  communicate 
with  him.  But  the  Mexicans  kept  on  firing,  and 
Wool,  being  unable  to  dodge  their  balls,  returned 
without  finding  out  the  object  of  the  trick.  Taylor 
soon  discovered,  however,  what  its  purpose  was, 
when  he  found  that  the  suspension  of  hostilities, 
though  but  for  a  few  moments,  had  given  the  Mexi- 
cans, almost  in  his  grasp,  an  opportunity  to  run 
away,  just  what  Santa  Anna  had  designed  by  this 
singular  caper  on  the  battle-field. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  the  Americans  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  mountain-side,  and  their 
whole  left  was  turned  and  the  center  crushed  in  and 
narrowed  towards  the  Saltillo  road  and  the  points  of 
the  gorges  leading  from  it;  but  they  gradually  re- 
gained their  position  on  the  plateau,  and  as  night  fell 
upon  the  scene  they  mainly  occupied  their  original  sta- 
tion, and  had,  without  being  aware  of  it,  fought  and 
gained   the    most  complex   and   wonderful   battle  in 
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which  their  countrymen  had  ever  been  engaged. 
That  night  Taylor  remained  with  his  troops.  Dur- 
ing the  night  Humphrey  Marshall  had  come  up 
with  some  Kentucky  volunteers,  and  Prentiss's  fine 
battery  from  the  Pass  of  Rinconada,  and  when  the 
morning  broke  General  Taylor's  little  army,  in  about 
its  original  strength,  lay  in  position  for  the  trial  of 
another  day.  But  the  Mexican  General  and  his 
great  army  of  liberators  had  faded  from  sight. 

Among  the  brave  soldiers  who  honored  them- 
selves and  their  country  on  the  desperate  field  of 
Buena  Vista  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  the  great  masses  of  men 
who  fight  battles  are  known  in  history  by  only 
some  generic  name.  Many  a  brave  fellow  who,  at 
his  home  in  the  United  Sates,  is  as  highly  esteemed 
by  his  good  qualities  as  any  man,  and  who,  on  the 
field  of  combat  and  in  the  hard  and  fiiithful  services 
rendered  his  country,  has  suffered  more,  achieved 
more,  and  often  performed  more  desperate  and  dar- 
ing feats  than  the  officer  commanding  him,  may  be 
lost  in  the  name  of  his  company,  his  regiment,  his 
brigade,  or  even  his  division.  No  matter  how  he 
may  have  fought;  how  he  may  have  fallen  at  the 
mouth  of  the  enemy's  gun,  or  on  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  after  one,  two,  three,  four  desperate  charges, 
the  whole  simple  history  of  this  great,  brave  soul  is 
read  on  the  little  board  at  the  head  of  the  little  mound 
on  the  battle-field,  "James  Howard,  Company  K, 
Fifth  Infantry,  fell  in  the  last  bloody  charge  at  sun- 
down on  the  23d." 
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This  is,  indeed,  a  hero's  record,  but  it  is  soon 
lost,  and  the  very  spot  passes  from  the  knowledge 
of  men.  If  his  countrymen  attempt  to  perpetuate 
his  memorable  achievements,  it  is  done  in  a  way 
to  destroy  the  poor  identity  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  comrades,  and  thus  the  story  of  his 
life  and  sacrifice  closes  forever  :  "  Reared  by  a  grate- 
ful country,  and  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  two 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  who  fell  at  Buena  Vista." 
But  that  may  be  sufficient.  The  difference  is  the 
thing  in  view.  No  truly  great  soul  could  desire  to 
be  remembered  among  men  on  earth  except  in  their 
beneficial  appropriation  and  living  of  the  good  he 
had  in  him. 

Twenty-eight  officers  fell  at  Buena  Vista,  and 
among  the  most  noted  of  these  were  the  three 
colonels,  William  R.  McKee,  of  Kentucky ;  Archi- 
bald Yell,  member  of  Congress  from  Arkansas  ;  and 
J.  J.  Hardin,  of  the  First  Illinois  Volunteers ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Henry  Clay,  Jr.,  of  McKee's  regi- 
ment, and  Captain  W.  T.  Willis,  of  the  same 
regiment;  E,  M.  Vaughn,  adjutant  of  the  First  Ken- 
tucky Volunteers ;  and  Captain  George  Lincoln,  son 
of  Governoj"  Levi  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts.  Of 
the  living  officers  who  especially  distinguished  them- 
selves, and  some  of  whom  became  famous  in  after 
times,  may  be  mentioned  William  W.  S.  Bliss,  Irvin 
McDowell,  Sylvester  Churchill,  Roger  S.  Dix,  Jo- 
seph K.  F.  Mansfield,  John  Pope,  Charles  A.  May, 
Lucian  B.  Webster,  James  H.  Prentiss,  Jefferson 
Davis,  J.  H.  Lane,  Braxton  Bragg,  John  M.  Wash- 
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ington,  Thomas  W.  Sherman,  George  H.  Thomas, 
William  G.  Belknap,  and  John  P.  J.  O'Brien.  This 
last  young  artillery  officer  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, entered  the  army  in  1836,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  his  brave  conduct,  perhaps,  saved  the  defeat  of 
General  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista.  Captain  James 
Henry  Carleton,  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Dragoons, 
in  his  account  of  the  battle,  gives  the  following  fine 
description  of  O'Brien's  performance  : — 

"There  was  nothing  to  impede  their  progress  but  the 
artillery  under  Lieutenants  O'Brien  and  Thomas.  The 
former  of  these  officers,  with  his  two  pieces,  was  about  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  right  and  in  advance  of  the  latter; 
and  both,  though  unsupported,  fell  back  no  faster  than  the 
recoil  of  their  guns  would  carry  them.  They  knew  our 
troops  were  hurrying  up  from  the  rear,  and  that,  if  they 
could  retard  the  enemy's  course  but  a  few  minutes  longer, 
the  tide  of  battle,  now  setting  so  heavily  against  us,  might 
once  more  turn  in  our  favor.  Sherman  and  Bragg  were 
urging  on  their  batteries  with  whip,  spur,  and  even  with 
drawn  sabers  ;  the  dragoons  were  coming  on  with  them  ; 
while  to  the  left  Davis  and  Lane,  with  their  riflemen  and 
infantry,  the  men  with  trailed  arms,  were  advancing  at  a 
run  over  the  ridges  and  ravines ;  the  awful  fire  of  mus- 
ketry on  the  plateau  and  down  around  the  dismal  gorge, 
proclaiming  with  fearful  eloquence  the  necessity  of  their 
speed.  Closer  and  closer  pressed  the  Mexicans.  O'Brien 
saw,  that  if  he  limbered  up  in  time  to  save  his  guns,  the 
enemy  would  carry  the  plateau  before  our  other  light  ar- 
tillery could  get  to  it ;  but  that  if  he  stood  his  ground  and 
fought  them  until  they  were  lost,  there  was  still  a  chance 
remaining  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  It  was  a 
most  critical  moment,  and  his  a  most  perilous  situation. 
On   his  choice  there   rested  infinite    responsibility.     His 
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decision,  under  the  circumstances,  was  stamped  with  more 
of  heroism  than  any  other  one  act  of  the  war.  He 
elected  to  lose  his  guns.  Still  onward  came  the  Mexicans. 
O'Brien's  men  were  fast  falling  around  him ;  he  was  him- 
self wounded ;  already  two  horses  had  been  killed  under 
him,  and  the  third  was  bleeding ;  besides,  those  attached 
to  his  pieces  and  caissons  were  nearly  all  down  and  strug- 
gling in  their  harness.  He  looked  back  and  saw  that  the 
troops  in  the  rear  were  now  nearly  up,  and  encouraged 
his  little  handful  of  men  to  continue  their  exertions.  The 
cool  and  intrepid  Thomas  (George  H.),  on  his  left,  kept 
busily  at  his  work,  and  was  likewise  suffering  most  terrible 
loss.  Still  the  Mexicans  came  on,  and  were  now  almost 
up  to  the  guns,  which  were  pouring  into  them  canisters 
on  canisters  of  musket-balls.  No  troops  could  have  be- 
haved better  than  they  did.  There  was  no  faltering. 
The  wide  gaps  opened  in  their  ranks  were  immediately 
closed  up,  and  the  men  still  pressed  on.  Now  nearly 
every  cannoneer  was  down.  O'Brien  looked  back  once 
more,  and,  thank  God!  Bragg's  battery,  which  was  lead- 
ing, was  just  coming  into  action,  Sherman  and  the  dra- 
goons were  following  rapidly  up,  while  Davis  and  Lane 
were  just  bringing  their  riflemen  and  infantry  out  of  the  last 
deep  ravine  upon  the  plateau.  His  pieces  were  nearly 
loaded  again  ;  it  was  slow  work,  the  four  or  five  men 
about  them  being  so  weak  from  loss  of  blood.  But  he 
was  determined  to  give  the  Mexicans  one  more  round, 
and  he  did  so;  it  was,  as  one  might  say,  right  in  their 
teeth  ;  and  then  he,  and  the  few  crippled  fellows  who  had 
survived  the  carnage,  hobbled  away." 

In  Captain  O'Brien's  own  report  he  says  : — 

"It  was  all  important  to  maintain  our  ground  until 
our  artillery  came  round  the  ravine  from  the  plain  on  our 
left  and  joined  us.  I,  therefore,  determined  to  hold  my 
post  till  the  enemy  reached  the  muzzles  of  my  guns.     The 
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firing  from  the  section  became  more  and  more  destructive  as 
the  enemy  advanced.  It  repelled  a  body  of  lancers  which 
was  about  charging  on  the  Illinois  Regiment.  My  own 
loss  was  severe.  I  had  two  horses  shot  under  me ;  the 
one  I  was  then  on  was  wounded  and  limping.  I  had 
received  a  wound  in  the  leg.  All  my  cannoneers,  except 
a  few  recruits  who  had  joined  some  days  before,  were 
killed  or  disabled.  In  the  midst  of  this  heavy  fire,  with 
horses  and  men  dropping  around  them,  the  few  recruits 
who  were  fit  for  duty  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  and  I 
found  it  impossible,  with  all  my  efforts,  to  keep  them  to 
their  guns.  I  remained  with  the  pieces  to  the  last,  until 
the  enemy  came  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  when  I  was 
forced  to  retire  for  want  of  a  single  cannoneer  to  load  or 
fire.  I  was,  however,  delighted  to  find  that  I  had  main- 
tained my  ground  sufficiently  long  to  cause  the  victory  to 
be  secured,  for,  at  this  moment,  the  rest  of  our  artillery 
arrived  and  came  into  action. 

"  You  are,  sir,  well  aware  that  it  is  often  the  duty  of 
an  artillery  officer  to  sacrifice  his  pieces  for  the  safety 
of  other  troops.  Such  was  my  position.  I  could  have 
saved  the  guns  had  I  withdrawn  them  earlier;  but,  in 
such  case,  the  day  might,  perhaps,  have  been  lost." 

The  following  are  the  reports  of  the  two  oppos- 
ing generals  in  this  famous  battle,  and  both  together 
give  a  sufficiently  elaborate  account  of  it,  but  each 
arriving  at  some  essentially  different  conclusions, 
one  of  which  was  as  to  who  were  the  victors, 
those  who  ran  away  or  those  who  remained  to  fight 
the  next  day  : — 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  "t 
"  Agua  Nueva,  March  6,  1847,      j 

"To  THE  Hon.  Secretary  of  War: — 

"Sm, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  detailed  report  of  the 
operations  of  the  forces  under  my  command,  which  resulted  in 
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the  engagement  of  Buena  Vista,  the  repulse  of  the  Mexican 
army,  and  the  reoccupation  of  this  position. 

"The  information  which  reached  me  of  the  advance  and  con- 
centration of  a  heavy  Mexican  force  in  my  front,  had  assumed 
such  a  probable  form  as  to  induce  a  special  examination  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  pickets  to  ascertain  its  correctness.  A 
small  party  of  Texan  spies,  under  Major  McCullough,  dispatched 
to  the  hacienda  of  Encarnacion,  thirty  miles  from  this,  on  the 
route  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  had  reported  a  cavalry  force  of  un- 
known strength  at  that  place.  On  the  20th  of  February,  a 
strong  reconnoissance,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  May,  was  dis- 
patched to  the  hacienda  of  Hecliondo,  while  Major  McCullough 
made  another  examination  of  Encarnacion.  The  result  of 
these  expeditions  left  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  was  in  large 
force  at  Encarnacion,  under  the  orders  of  General  Santa 
Anna,  and  that  he  meditated  a  forward  movement  and  attack 
upon  our  position. 

"As  the  camp  of  Agua  Nueva  could  be  turned  on  either 
flank,  and  as  the  enemy's  force  was  greatly  superior  to  our 
own,  particularly  in  the  arm  of  cavalry,  I  determined,  after 
much  consideration,  to  take  up  a  position  about  eleven  miles 
in  rear,  and  there  await  the  attack.  The  army  broke  up  its 
camp  and  marched  at  noon  on  the  21st,  encamping  at  the  new 
position  a  little  in  front  of  the  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista. 
With  a  small  force  I  proceeded  to  Saltillo,  to  make  some 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  defense  of  the  town,  leav- 
ing Brigadier-General  Wool  in  the  immediate  command  of 
the  troops. 

"  Before  these  arrangements  were  completed,  on  the  mQj-n- 
ing  of  the  22d  I  was  advised  that  the  enemy  was  in  sight, 
advancing.  Upon  reaching  the  ground  it  was  found  that  his 
cavalry  advance  was  in  our  front,  having  marched  from  Encar- 
nacion, as  we  have  since  learned,  at  eleven  o'clock  the  day 
previous,  and  driving  in  a  mounted  force,  left  at  Agua  Nueva 
to  cover  the  removal  of  public  stores.  Our  troops  were  in 
position,  occupying  a  line  of  remarkable  strength.  The  road 
at  this  point  becomes  a  narrow  defile,  the  valley  on  its  right 
being  rendered  quite  impracticable  for  artillery  by  a  succession 
of  deep  and  impassable  gullies,  while  on  the  left  a  succession 
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of  rugged  ridges  and  precipitous  ravines  extends  far  back 
towards  the  mountain  which  bounds  the  valley.  The  features 
of  the  ground  were  such  as  nearly  to  paralyze  the  artillery  and 
cavalry  of  the  enemy,  while  his  infantry  could  not  derive  all 
the  advantage  of  its  numerical  superiority.  In  this  position 
we  prepared  to  receive  him.  Captain  Washington's  battery 
(Fourth  Artillery),  was  posted  to  command  the  road,  while  the 
First  and  Second  Illinois  regiments,  under  Colonels  Hardin  and 
Bissell,  each  eight  companies  (to  the  latter  of  which  was 
attached  Captain  Conner's  company  of  Texas  Volunteers),  and 
the  Second  Kentucky,  under  Colonel  McKee,  occupied  the 
crests  of  the  ridges  on  the  left  and  in  rear.  The  Arkansas 
'and  Kentucky  regiments  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonels 
Yell  and  H.  Marshall,  occupied  the  extreme  left  near  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  while  the  Indiana  brigade,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Lane  (composed  of  the  Second  and  Third  Regiments, 
under  Colonels  Bowles  and  Lane),  the  Mississippi  Riflemen, 
under  Colonel  Davis,  the  squadrons  of  the  First  and  Second 
Dragoons,  under  Captain  Steen  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  May, 
and  the  light  batteries  of  Captains  Sherman  and  Bragg,  Third 
Artillery,  were  held  in  reserve. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  I  received  from  General  Santa  Anna  a 
summons  to  surrender  at  discretion,  which,  with  a  copy  of  my 
reply,  I  have  already  transmitted.  The  enemy  still  forebore 
his  attack,  evidently  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  rear  col- 
umns, which  could  be  distinctly  seen  by  our  lookouts  as  they 
approached  the  field.  A  demonstration  made  on  his  left  caused 
me  to  detach  the  Second  Kentucky  Regiment  and  a  section  of 
artillery  to  our  right,  in  which  position  they  bivouacked  for  the 
night.  In  the  meantime  the  Mexican  light  troops  had  en- 
gaged ours  on  the  extreme  left  (composed  of  parts  of  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Arkansas  cavalry  dismounted,  and  a  rifle  battalion 
from  the  Indiana  brigade,  under  Major  Gorman,  the  whole 
commanded  by  Colonel  Marshall),  and  kept  up  a  sharp  fire, 
climbing  the  mountain-side,  and  apparently  endeavoring  to 
gain  our  flank.  Three  pieces  of  Captain  Washington's  bat- 
tery had  been  detached  to  the  left,  and  were  supported  by  the 
Second  Indiana  Regiment.  An  occasional  shell  was  thrown  by 
the  enemy  into  this  part  of  our  line,  but  without  effect.     The 
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skirmishing  of  the  light  troops  was  kept  up,  with  trifling  loss 
on  our  part,  until  dark,  when  I  became  convinced  that  no 
serious  attack  would  be  made  before  the  morning,  and  returned, 
with  the  Mississippi  regiment  and  a  squadron  of  the  Second 
Dragoons,  to  Saltillo.  The  troops  bivouacked  without  fires, 
and  lay  upon  their  arms.  A  body  of  cavalry,  some  fifteen 
hundred  strong,  had  been  visible  all  day  in  rear  of  the  town, 
having  entered  the  valley  through  a  narrow  pass  east  of  the  city. 
This  cavalry,  commanded  by  General  Minon,  had  evidently 
been  thrown  in  our  rear  to  break  up  and  harass  our  retreat, 
and,  perhaps,  make  some  attempt  against  the  town  if  practicable. 
The  city  was  occupied  by  four  excellent  companies  of  Illi- 
nois volunteers,  under  Major  Warren,  of  the  First  Regiment. 
A  field-work,  which  commanded  most  of  the  approaches,  was 
garrisoned  by  Captain  Webster's  company,  First  Artillery, 
and  armed  with  two  twenty-four-pound  howitzers,  while  the 
train  and  head-quarter  camp  was  guarded  by  two  companies 
of  Mississippi  riflemen,  under  Captain  Rogers,  ai^d  a  field-piece 
commanded  by  Captain  Shover,  Third  Artillery.  Having 
made  these  dispositions  for  the  protection  of  the  rear,  I  pro- 
ceeded on  the  morning  of  the  23d  to  Buena  Vista,  ordering 
forward  all  the  other  available  troops.  The  action  had  com- 
menced before  my  arrival  on  the  field. 

"  During  the  evening  and  night  of  the  22d,  the  enemy  had 
thrown  a  body  of  light  troops  on  the  mountain-side,  with  the 
purpose  of  outflanking  our  left ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  action 
of  the  23d  commenced  at  an  early  hour.  Our  riflemen,  under 
Colonel  Marshall,  who  had  been  re-enforced  by  three  companies 
under  Major  Trail,  Second  Illinois  Volunteers,  maintained  their 
ground  handsomely  against  a  greatly  superior  force,  holding 
themselves  under  cover,  and  using  their  weapons  with  deadly 
effect.  About  eight  o'clock  a  strong  demonstration  was  made 
against  the  center  of  our  position,  a  heavy  column  moving 
along  the  road.  This  force  was  soon  dispersed  by  a  few  rapid 
and  well-directed  shots  from  Captain  Washington's  battery. 
In  the  meantime  the  enemy  was  concentrating  a  large  force  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  under  cover  of  the  ridges,  with  the  ob- 
vious intention  of  forcing  our  left,  which  was  posted  on  an 
extensive  plateau.     The  Second   Indiana  and  Second  Illinois 
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Regiments  formed  this  part  of  our  line,  the  former  covering 
three  pieces  of  light  artillery,  under  the  orders  of  Captain 
O'Brien,  Brigadier-General  Lane  being  in  the  immedate  com- 
mand. In  order  to  bring  his  men  within  effective  range, 
General  Lane  ordered  the  artillery  and  Second  Indiana  Regi- 
ment forward.  The  artillery  advanced  within  musket  range 
of  a  heavy  body  of  Mexican  infantry,  and  was  served  against 
it  with  great  effect,  but  without  being  able  to  check  its  ad- 
vance. The  infantry  ordered  to  its  support  had  fallen  back 
in  disorder,  being  exposed,  as  well  as  the  battery,  not  only  to 
a  severe  fire  of  small  arms  from  the  front,  but  also  to  a  mur- 
derous cross-fire  of  grape  and  canister  from  a  Mexican  battery 
on  the  left.  Captain  OBrien  found  it  impossible  to  retain  his 
position  without  support,  but  was  only  able  to  withdraw  two 
of  his  pieces,  all  the  horses  and  cannoneers  of  the  third  piece 
being  killed  or  disabled.  The  Second  Indiana  Regiment^ 
which  had  fallen  back  as  stated,  could  not  be  rallied,  and  took 
no  farther  part  in  the  action,  except  a  handful  of  men,  who, 
under  its  gallant  colonel  (Bowles),  joined  the  Mississippi  regi- 
ment, and  did  good  service,  and  those  fugitives  who,  at  a  later 
period  in  the  day,  assisted  in  defending  the  train  and  depot  at 
Buena  Vista.  This  portion  of  our  line  having  given  way,  and 
the  enemy  appearing  in  overwhelming  force  against  our  left 
flank,  the  light  troops  which  had  rendered  such  good  service 
on  the  mountain  were  compelled  to  withdraw,  which  they  did^ 
for  the  most  part  in  good  order.  Many,  however,  were  not 
rallied  until  they  reached  the  depot  at  Buena  Vista,  to  the 
defense  of  which  they  afterward  contributed. 

"Colonel  Bissell's  regiment  (Second  Illinois),  which  had 
been  joined  by  a  section  of  Captain  Sherman's  Battery,  had 
become  completely  outflanked,  and  was  compelled  to  fall  back, 
being  entirely  unsupported.  The  enemy  was  now  pouring 
masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry  along  the  base  of  the  mountain 
on  our  left,  and  was  gaining  our  rear  in  great  force.  At  this 
moment  I  arrived  upon  the  field.  The  Mississippi  regiment 
had  been  directed  to  the  left  before  reaching  the  position,  and 
immediately  came  into  action  against  tlie  Mexican  infantry, 
which  had  turned  our  flank.  The  Second  Kentucky  Regi- 
ment, and  a  section   of  artillery,  under  Captain  Bragg,  had 
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previously  been  ordered  from  the  right  to  re-enforce  our  left, 
and  arrived  at  a  most  opportune  moment.  That  regiment,  and 
a  portion  of  the  First  Illinois,  under  Colonel  Hardin,  gallantly 
drove  the  enemy,  and  recovered  a  portion  of  the  ground  we 
had  lost.  The  batteries  of  Captains  Sherman  and  Bragg  were 
in  position  on  the  plateau,  and  did  much  execution,  not  only 
in  front,  but  particularly  upon  the  masses  which  had  gained  our 
rear.  Discovering  that  the  enemy  was  heavily  pressing  upon 
the  Mississippi  regiment,  the  Third  Indiana  Regiment,  under 
Colonel  Lane,  was  dispatched  to  strengthen  that  part  of  our 
line,  which  formed  a  crotchet  perpendicular  to  the  first  line  of 
battle.  At  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Kilburn,  with  a  piece 
of  Captain  Bragg's  battery,  was  directed  to  support  the  in- 
fantry there  engaged.  The  action  was,  for  a  long  time,  warmly 
sustained  at  that  point,  the  enemy  making  several  efforts,  both 
with  infantry  and  cavalry,  against  our  line,  and  being  always 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  I  had  placed  all  the  regular  cav- 
alry, and  Captain  Pike's  squadron  of  Arkansas  horse,  under 
the  orders  of  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  May,  with  directions 
to  hold  in  check  the  enemy's  column,  still  advancing  to  the 
rear  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which  was  done  in  con- 
junction with  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  cavalry,  under 
Colonels  Marshall  and  Yell. 

"In  the  meantime  our  left,  which  was  still  strongly  threat- 
ened by  a  superior  force,  was  farther  strengthened  by  the 
detachment  of  Captain  Bragg's  and  a  portion  of  Captain  Sher- 
man's batteries  to  that  quarter.  The  concentration  of  artillery 
fire  upon  the  masses  of  the  enemy  along  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ain, and  the  determined  resistance  offered  by  the  two  regiments 
opposed  to  them,  had  created  confusion  in  their  ranks,  and 
some  of  the  corps  attempted  to  effect  a  retreat  upon  their  main 
line  of  battle.  The  squadron  of  the  First  Dragoons,  under 
Lieutenant  Rucker,  was  now  ordered  up  the  deep  ravine  which 
these  retreating  corps  were  endeavoring  to  cross,  in  order  to 
charge  and  disperse  them.  The  squadron  proceeded  to  the 
point  indicated,  but  could  not  accomplish  the  object,  being 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  a  battery  established  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  those  corps.  While  the  squadron  was  detached  on 
this   service,    a    large   body    of  the   enemy   was    observed   to 
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concentrate  on  our  extreme  left,  apparently  with  the  view  of 
making  a  descent  upon  the  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista,  where  our 
train  and  baggage  were  deposited.  Lieutenant-Colonel  May 
was  ordered  to  the  support  of  that  point  with  two  pieces  of 
Captain  Sherman's  battery  under  Lieutenant  Reynolds.  In 
the  meantime,  the  scattered  forces  near  the  hacienda,  composed 
in  part  of  Majors  Trail  and  Gorman's  commands,  had  been, 
to  some  extent,  organized  under  the  advice  of  Major  Munroe, 
chief  of  artillery,  with  the  assistance  of  Major  Morrison,  vol- 
unteer staff,  and  were  posted  to  defend  the  position.  Before 
our  cavalry  had  reached  the  hacienda,  that  of  the  enemy  had 
made  its  attack ;  having  been  handsomely  met  by  the  Ken- 
tucky  and  Arkansas  cavalry  under  Colonels  Marshall  and  Yell, 
The  Mexican  column  immediately  divided,  one  portion  sweep- 
ing by  the  depot,  where  it  received  a  destructive  fire  from  the 
force  which  had  collected  there,  and  then  gaining  the  mountain 
opposite,  under  a  fire  from  Lieutenant  Reynolds's  section,  the 
remaining  portion  regaining  the  base  of  the  mountain  on 
our  left. 

"In  the  charge  at  Buena  Vista  Colonel  Yell  fell  gallantly 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment;  we  also  lost  Adjutant  Vaughan, 
of  the  Kentucky  cavalry,  a  young  officer  of  much  promise. 
Lieutenant-Coh)nel  May,  who  had  been  rejoined  by  the  squad- 
ron of  the  First  Dragoons,  and  by  portions  of  the  Arkansas 
and  Indiana  troops,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roane  and 
Major  Gorman,  now  approached  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
holding  in  check  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  upon  whose 
masses,  crowded  in  the  narrow  gorges  and  ravines,  our  artillery 
was  doing  fearful  execution. 

"  The  position  of  that  portion  of  the  Mexican  army  which  had 
gained  our  rear  was  now  very  critical,  and  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  it  could  regain  the  main  body.  At  this  moment  I 
received  from  General  Santa  Anna  a  message  by  a  staff*  officer, 
desiring  to  know  what  I  wanted.  I  immediately  dispatched 
Brigadier-General  Wool  to  the  Mexican  general-in-chief,  and 
sent  orders  to  cease  firing.  Upon  reaching  the  Mexican  lines 
General  Wool  could  not  cause  the  enemy  to  cease  their  fire, 
and,  accordingly,  returned  without  having  an  interview.  The 
extreme  right  of  the  enemy  continued    its  retreat  along  the 
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base  of  the  mountain,  and  finally,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts, 
effected  a  junction  with  the  remainder  of  the  army. 

"During  the  day  the  cavalry  of  General  Minon  had  ascended 
the  elevated  plain  above  Saltillo,  and  occupied  the  road  from 
the  city  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  they  intercepted  several 
of  our  men.  Approaching  the  town,  they  were  fired  upon  by 
Captain  Webster  from  the  redoubt  occupied  by  his  company, 
and  then  moved  off  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley, 
and  obliquely  towards  Buena  Vista.  At  this  time  Captain 
Shover  moved  rapidly  forward  with  his  piece,  supported  by  a 
miscellaneous  command  of  mounted  volunteers,  and  fired  sev- 
eral shots  at  the  cavalry  with  great  effect.  They  were  driven 
into  the  ravines  which  lead  to  the  lower  valley,  closely  pursued 
by  Captain  Shover,  who  was  farther  supported  by  a  piece 
of  Captain  Webster's  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Donaldson, 
which  had  advanced  from  the  redoubt,  supported  by  Captain 
Wheeler's  company  of  Illinois  volunteers.  The  enemy  made 
one  or  two  efforts  to  charge  the  artillery,  but  was  finally 
driven  back  in  a  confused  mass,  and  did  not  again  appear 
upon  the  plain. 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  firing  had  partially  ceased  upon  the 
principal  field.  The  enemy  seemed  to  confine  his  efforts  to 
the  protection  of  his  artillery,  and  I  had  left  the  plateau  for  a 
moment,  when  I  was  recalled  thither  by  a  very  heavy  mus- 
ketry fire.  On  regaining  that  position,  I  discovered  that  our 
infantry  (Illinois  and  Second  Kentucky)  had  engaged  a  greatly 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  (evidently  his  reserve),  and  that 
they  had  been  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The  moment  was 
most  critical.  Captain  O'Brien,  with  two  pieces,  had  sustained 
this  heavy  charge  to  the  last,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  leave 
his  guns  on  the  field,  his  infantry  support  being  entirely  routed. 
Captain  Bragg,  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  left,  was  ordered 
at  once  into  battery.  Without  any  infantry  to  support  him, 
and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  guns,  this  officer  came 
rapidly  into  action,  the  Mexican  line  being  but  a  few  yards 
from  the  muzzle  of  his  pieces.  The  first  discharge  of  canister 
caused  the  enemy  to  hesitate,  the  second  and  third  drove  him 
back  in  disorder,  and  saved  the  day.  The  Second  Kentucky 
Regiment,   which  had   advanced    beyond   supporting  distance 
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in  this  affair,  was  driven  back  and  closely  pressed  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  Taking  a  ravine  which  led  in  the  direction 
of  Captain  Washington's  battery,  their  pursuers  became  ex- 
posed to  his  fire,  which  soon  checked  and  drove  them  back  with 
loss.  In  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  our  artillery  liad  taken  po- 
sition on  the  plateau,  covered  by  the  Mississippi  and  Third 
Indiana  Regiments,  the  former  of  which  had  reached  the 
ground  in  time  to  pour  a  fire  into  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy, 
and  thus  contribute  to  his  repulse.  In  this  last  conflict  we 
had  the  misfortune  to  sustain  a  very  heavy  loss.  Colonel  Har- 
din, First  Illinois,  and  Colonel  McKee  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clay,  Second  Kentucky  Regiment,  fell  at  this  time  while  gal- 
lantly leading  their  commands. 

"No  farther  attempt  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  force  our 
position,  and  the  approach  of  night  gave  an  opportunity  to  pay 
proper  attention  to  the  wounded,  and  also  to  refresh  the  sol- 
diers, who  had  been  exhausted  by  incessant  watchfulness  and 
combat.  Though  the  night  was  severely  cold,  the  troops  were 
compelled,  for  the  most,  to  bivouac  without  fires,  expect- 
ing that  morning  would  renew  the  conflict.  During  the  night 
the  wounded  w^ere  removed  to  Saltillo,  and  every  preparation 
made  to  receive  the  enemy,  should  he  again  attack  our  posi- 
tion. Seven  fresh  companies  were  drawn  from  the  town,  and 
Brigadier-General  Marshall,  with  a  re-enforcement  of  Kentucky 
cavalry  and  four  heavy  guns,  under  Captain  Prentiss,  First 
Artillery,  was  near  at  hand,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
enemy  had  abandoned  his  position  during  the  night.  Our  scouts 
soon  ascertained  that  he  had  fallen  back  upon  Agua  Nueva. 
The  great  disparity  of  numbers,  and  the  exhaustion  of  our 
troops,  rendered  it  inexpedient  and  hazardous  to  attempt  pur- 
suit. A  staff  officer  was  dispatched  to  General  Santa  Anna 
to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  which  was  satisfactorily 
completed  on  the  following  day.  Our  own  dead  were  collected 
and  buried,  and  the  Mexican  wounded,  of  which  a  large  num- 
ber had  been  left  upon  the  field,  were  removed  to  Saltillo,  and 
rendered  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  a  close  reconnoissancvB  was 
made  of  the  enemy's  position,  which  was  found  to  be  occupied 
only  by  a  small  body   of  cavalry,   the  infantry  and  artillery 
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having  retreated  in  the  direction  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  On  the 
27th,  our  troops  resumed  their  former  camp  at  Agua  Nueva, 
the  enemy's  rear-guard  evacuating  the  place  as  we  approached, 
leaving  a  considerable  number  of  wounded.  It  was  my  pur- 
pose to  beat  up  his  quarters  at  Encarnacion  early  the  next 
morning,  but,  upon  examination,  the  weak  condition  of  the 
cavalry  horses  rendered  it  unadvisable  to  attempt  so  long  a 
march  without  water.  A  command  was  finally  dispatched  to 
Encarnacion,  on  the  1st  of  March,  under  Colonel  Belknap. 
Some  two  hundred  wounded,  and  about  sixty  Mexican  soldiers, 
were  found  there,  the  army  having  passed  on  in  the  direction 
of  Matehuala,  with  greatly  reduced  numbers,  and  suffering 
much  from  hunger.  The  dead  and  dying  were  strewed  upon 
the  road  and  crowded  the  buildings  of  the  hacienda. 

"The  American  force  engaged  in  the  action  of  Buena  Vista 
is  shown,  by  the  accompanying  field  -report,  to  have  been  three 
hundred  and  forty-four  officers  and  four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty -five  men,  exclusive  of  the  small  command 
left  in  and  near  Saltillo.  Of  this  number,  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry  and  three  batteries  of  light  artillery,  making  not  more 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  men,  composed  the  only 
force  of  regular  troops.  The  strength  of  the  Mexican  army  is 
stated  by  General  Santa  Anna,  in  his  summons,  to  be  twenty 
thousand;  and  that  estimate  is  confirmed  by  all  the  informa- 
tion since  obtained.  Our  loss  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
killed,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  wounded,  and  twenty-three 
missing.  Of  the  numerous  wounded,  many  did  not  require 
removal  to  the  hospital,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  comparatively 
small  number  will  be  permanently  disabled.  The  Mexican 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  fifteen 
hundred,  and  will  probably  reach  two  thousand.  At  least  five 
hundred  of  their  killed  were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle.  We 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  deserters  and  dis- 
persed men  from  their  ranks,  but  it  is  known  to  be  very  great. 

"Our  loss  has  been  -especially  severe  in  officers,  twenty- 
eight  having  been  killed  upon  the  field.  We  have  to  lament  the 
death  of  Captain  George  Lincoln,  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
serving  on  the  staff  of  General  Wool,  a  young  officer  of  high 
bearing  and  approved  gallantry,  who  fell  early  in  the  action. 
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No  loss  falls  more  heavily  upon  the  army  in  the  field  than  that 
of  Colonels  Hardin  and  McKee,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clay. 
Possessing,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  confidence  of  their 
commands,  and  the  last  two  having  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
a  military  education,  I  had  looked  particularly  to  them  for 
support  in  case  we  met  the  enemy.  I  need  not  say  that  their 
zeal  in  engaging  the  enemy,  and  the  cool  and  steadfast  courage 
with  which  they  maintained  their  positions  during  the  day 
fully  realized  my  hopes,  and  caused  me  to  feel  yet  more  sensibly 
their  untimely  loss. 

"I  perform  a  grateful  duty  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
Government  the  general  good  conduct  of  the  troops.  Exposed 
for  successive  nights,  without  fires,  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  they  were  ever  prompt  and  cheerful  in  the  discharge 
of  every  duty ;  and  finally  displayed  conspicuous  steadiness 
and  gallantry  in  repulsing  at  great  odds,  a  disciplined  foe. 
While  the  brilliant  success  achieved  by  their  arras  releases  me 
from  the  painful  necessity  of  specifying  many  cases  of  bad 
conduct  before  the  enemy,  I  feel  an  increased  obligation  to 
mention  particular  corps  and  ofiicers  whose  skill,  coolness,  and 
gallantry  in  trying  situations,  and  under  a  continued  and 
heavy  fire,  seem  to  merit  particular  notice. 

"To  Brigadier-General  Wool  my  obligations  are  especially 
due.  The  high  state  of  discipline  and  instruction  of  several 
of  the  volunteer  regiments  was  attained  under  his  command, 
and  to  his  vigilance  and  arduous  service  before  the  action,  and 
his  gallantry  and  activity  on  the  field,  a  large  share  of  our  suc- 
cess may  justly  be  attributed.  During  most  of  the  engagement 
he  was  in  immediate  command  of  the  troops  thrown  back  on 
our  left  flank.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  the  Government.  Brigadier-General  Lane  (slightly 
wounded)  was  active  and  zealous  throughout  the  day,  and  dis- 
played great  coolness  and  gallantry  before  the  enemy. 

"The  services  of  the  light  artillery,  always  conspicuous, 
were  more  than  usually  distinguished.  Moving  rapidly  over 
the  roughest  ground,  it  was  always  in  action  at  the  right  place 
and  the  right  time,  and  its  well-directed  fire  dealt  destruction 
in  the  masses  of  the  enemy.  While  I  recommend  to  particular 
favor    the    gallant    conduct   and   valuable   services   of   Major 
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Munroe,  Chief  of  Artillery,  and  Captain  Washington,  Fourth 
Artillery,  and  Sherman  and  Bragg,  Third  Artillery,  command- 
ing batteries,  I  deem  it  no  more  than  just  to  mention  all  the 
subaltern  officers.  They  were  nearly  all  detached  at  different 
times,  and  in  every  situation  exhibited  conspicuous  skill  and 
gallantry.  Captain  O'Brien,  Lieutenants  Breut,  Whiting,  and 
Couch,  Fourth  Artillery,  and  Bryan,  Topographical  Engineers 
(slightly  wounded),  were  attached  to  Captain  Washington's 
battery ;  Lieutenants  Thomas,  Reynolds,  and  French,  Third 
Artillery  (severely  wounded),  to  that  of  Captain  Sherman ; 
and  Captain  Shover  and  Lieutenant  Kilburn,  Third  Artillery, 
to  that  of  Captain  Bragg.  Captain  Shover,  in  connection 
with  Lieutenant  Donaldson,  First  Artillery,  rendered  gallant 
and  important  service  in  repulsing  the  cavalry  of  General 
Minon.  The  regular  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  May, 
with  which  was  associated  Captain  Pike's  squadron  of  Arkansas 
horse,  rendered  useful  service  in  holding  the  enemy  in  check, 
and  in  covering  the  batteries  at  several  points.  Captain  Steen, 
First  Dragoons,  was  severely  wounded  early  in  the  day,  while 
gallantly  endeavoring,  with  my  authority,  to  rally  the  troops 
which  were  falling  to  the  rear. 

"The  Mississippi  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Davis,  were 
highly  conspicuous  for  their  gallantry  and  steadiness,  and  sus- 
tained throughout  the  engagement  the  reputation  of  veteran 
troops.  Brought  into  action  against  an  immensely  supei'ior 
force,  they  maintained  themselves  for  a  long  time  unsupported, 
and  with  heavy  loss,  and  held  an  important  part  of  the  field 
until  re-enforced.  Colonel  Davis,  though  severely  wounded, 
remained  in  the  saddle  until  the  close  of  the  action.  His  dis- 
tinguished coolness  and  gallantry  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
on  this  day  entitle  him  to  the  particular  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Third  Indiana  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Lane, 
and  a  fragment  of  the  Second,  under  Colonel  Bowles,  were 
associated  with  the  Mississippi  regiment  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  day,  and  acquitted  themselves  creditably  in 
repulsing  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  break  that  portion  of 
our  line.  The  Kentucky  cavalry,  under  Colonel  MarsTiall, 
rendered  good  service  dismounted,  acting  as  light  troops  on 
our  left,  and  afterward,  with  a  portion  of  the  Arkansas  regiment. 
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in  meeting,  and  dispersing  the  column  of  cavalry  at  Buena 
Vista.  The  First  and  Second  Illinois  and  the  Second  Ken- 
tucky Regiments  served  immediately  under  my  eye,  and  I 
bear  a  willing  testimony  to  their  excellent  conduct  throughout 
the  day.  The  spirit  and  gallantry  with  which  the  First  Illi- 
nois and  Second  Kentucky  engaged  the  enemy  in  the  morning 
restored  confidence  to  that  part  of  the  field,  while  the  list  of 
casualties  will  show  how  much  these  three  regiments  suffered 
in  sustaining  the  heavy  charge  of  the  enemy  in  the  after- 
noon. Captain  Conner's  company  of  Texas  volunteers,  at- 
tached to  the  Second  Illinois  Regiment,  fought  bravely,  its 
captain  being  wounded  and  two  subalterns  killed.  Colonel 
Bissell,  the  only  surviving  colonel  of  these  regiments,  merits 
notice  for  his  coolness  and  bravery  on  this  occasion.  After 
the  fall  of  the  field-officers  of  the  First  Illinois  and  Second 
Kentucky  Regiments,  the  command  of  the  former  devolved 
upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Weatherford ;  that  of  the  latter  upon 
Major  Fry. 

"Regimental  commanders  and  others  who  have  rendered 
reports,  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  good  conduct  of  their 
officers  and  men,  and  have  specified  many  names,  but  the  limits 
of  this  report  forbid  a  recapitulation  of  them  here.  I  may,  how- 
ever, mention  Lieutenants  Rucker  and  Campbell,  of  the  dra- 
goons, and  Captain  Pike,  Arkansas  cavalry,  commanding 
squadrons  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Field,  Kentucky  cavalry  ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Roane,  Arkansas  cavalry,  upon  whom  the  com- 
mand devolved  after  the  fall  of  Colonel  Yell ;  Major  Bradford  ; 
Captain  Sharpe  (severely  wounded),  and  Adjutant  Griffith, 
Mississippi  regiment;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hadden,  Second  In- 
diana Regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Robinson,  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Lane;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Weatherforcl ,  First  Illinois 
Regiment;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Morrison,  Mojor  Trail,  and 
Adjutant  Whiteside  (severely  wounded),  Second  Illinois  Regi- 
ment ;  and  Major  Fry,  Second  Kentucky  Regiment,  as  being 
favorably  noticed  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct.  Major 
McCulloch,  quartermaster  in  the  volunteer  service,  rendered 
important  services  before  the  engagement  in  the  command  of 
a  spy  company,  and  during  the  affair  was  associated  with  the 
regular  cavalry.     To  Major  Warren,  First  Illinois  Volunteers, 
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I  feel   much  indebted  for  his  firm  and  judicious  course  while 
exercising  command  in  Saltillo. 

"  The  medical  staff,  under  the  able  direction  of  Assistant 
Surgeon  Hitchcock,  were  assiduous  in  attention  to  the  wounded 
upon  the  field,  and  in  their  careful  removal  to  the  rear. 
Both  in  these  respects,  and  in  the  subsequent  organization  and 
service  of  the  hospitals,  the  administration  of  this  department 
was  every  thing  that  could  be  wished. 

"Brigadier-General  Wool  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
officers  of  his  staff,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  them 
here,  having  witnessed  their  activity  and  zeal  upon  the  field. 
Lieutenant  and  Aid-de-Camp  McDowell;  Colonel  Churchill, 
Inspector-General;  Captain  Chapman,  Assistant  Quartermaster ; 
Lieutenant  Sitgreaves,  Topographical  Engineers;  and  Captains 
Howard  and  Davis,  volunteer  service,  are  conspicuously  no- 
ticed by  the  General  for  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct. 
Messrs.  March,  Addicks,  Potts,  Harrison,  Burgess,  and  Dusen- 
bery,  attached  in  various  capacities  to  General  Wool's  head- 
quarters, are  likewise  mentioned  for  their  intelligent  alacrity 
in  conveying  orders  to  all  parts  of  the  field, 

"In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  speak  of  my  own  staff,  to 
whose  exertions  in  rallying  troops  and  communicating  orders  I 
feel  greatly  indebted.  Major  Bliss,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Captain  J.  H.  Eaton  and  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Garnett, 
Aids-de-camp,  served  near  my  person,  and  were  prompt  and 
zealous  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  Major  Munroe,  besides 
rendering  valuable  service  as  chief  of  artillery,  was  active  and 
instrumental,  as  were  also  Colonels  Churchill  and  Belknap,  In- 
spectors-General, in  rallying  troops  and  disposing  them  for  the 
defense  of  the  train  and  baggage.  Colonel  Whiting,  Quarter- 
master-General, and  Captain  Eaton,  Chief  of  the  Subsistence 
Department,  were  engaged  with  the  duties  of  their  depart- 
ments, and  also  served  in  ray  immediate  staff  on  the  field. 
Captain  Sibley,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  was  necessarily  left 
with  the  head-quarters  camp  near  town,  where  his  services  were 
highly  useful.  Major  Mansfield  and  Lieutenant  Benham,  En- 
gineers, and  Captain  Linnard  and  Lieutenants  Pope  and 
Franklin,  Topographical  Engineers,  were  employed  before  and 
during  the  engagement  in  making  reconnoissances,  and  on  the 
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field  were  very  active  in  bringing  information  and  in  conveying 
my  orders  to  distant  points.  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  proper  duties  as  ordnance  officer,  Captain  Chilton, 
Assistant  Quartermaster,  and  Majors  Dix  and  Coffee  served 
also  as  extra  aids-de-camp,  and  were  actively  employed  in  the 
transmission  of  orders.  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, though  not  in  service,  volunteered  as  my  aid-de-camp 
on  this  occasion,  and  served  with  credit  in  that  capacity.  Major 
Craig,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  Surgeon  Craig,  Medical  Di- 
rector, had  been  detached  on  duty  from  head-quarters,  and  did 
not  reach  the  ground  until  the  morning  of  the  24th,  too  late 
to  participate  in  the  action,  but  in  time  to  render  useful  serv- 
ices in  their  respective  departments  of  the  staff. 

"lam,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Z.  Taylor, 
"Major-General  U,  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

"The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C." 

SANTA  ANNA'S  REPORT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  BUENA  VISTA. 

"In  my  dispatch  from  the  battle-field  of  Angustura,  dated 
the  23d,  I  promised  to  give  you  details  of  the  action  of  the 
23d,  so  soon  as  I  should  effect  the  movement  which  our  entire 
lack  of  water  and  of  all  supplies  made  indispensable.  In 
those  engagements  the  army  and  the  nation  have  restored  the 
luster  of  their  arms,  by  overcoming  obstacles  inconceivable  to 
all  save  those  who  witnessed  them.  These  arose,  not  only  from 
the  difficulties  of  this  contest,  and  of  our  own  situation,  but 
also  from  the  rigor  of  the  season,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
country  along  an  almost  desert  route  of  over  fifty  leagues,  that 
was  destitute  of  good  water,  and  of  all  save  the  most  lim- 
ited supplies. 

"The  supreme  government  was  informed  by  communica- 
tions made  before  my  leaving  San  Luis,  that  the  army  under 
my  command  would  not  commence  its  operations  till  the  end 
of  winter,  as  I  knew  by  experience  the  severe  climate  of  the 
region,  which  was  also  scant  of  habitations,  provisions,  shelter, 
and  even  of  fuel.  I  therefore  resolved  to  go  on  organizing, 
drilling,  arming,  and  clothing  the  army;  and,  in  a  word, 
to    put  into  a  military  shape  the  forces  which  had  just  been 
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assembled.     My  intentions,  however,   could   not  be  maturely 
realized. 

"The  want  of  pecuniary  resources  embarrassed  all  my  dis- 
positions. The  soldiers,  though  well  disposed  to  combat  with 
the  enemy,  had  been  badly  supplied  for  a  month,  and  would 
soon  have  been  in  want  even  of  food,  but  that  the  exertions 
of  the  commanders  of  corps  prevented  that  destitution  from 
driving  them  from  their  ranks.  While  those  meritorious  men 
were  suffering  all  kinds  of  privation,  certain  writers,  from 
ignorance,  want  of  reflection,  party  spirit,  or,  perhaps,  from 
mistaken  patriotism,  were  zealously  engaged  in  thwarting  the 
plans  which  might  otherwise  have  proved  successful.  This  they 
did  by  unjust  charges  against  the  army  and  particular  indi- 
viduals, whom  they  abused  for  not  marching  to  the  conflict, 
accusing  them  of  want  of  decision,  and  asserting  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  army  at  San  Luis  was  more  threatening  to  our 
liberties  than  to  the  enemy.  In  the  clubs  of  that  capital  they 
labored  with  assiduity  to  make  the  army  the  instrument  of  a 
revolt;  but  I  frustrated  their  intrigues  by  timely  steps.  There 
was  one  writer  who  had  the  audacity  to  intimate  that  I  was  in 
collusion  with  the  enemy.  Yes,  I,  to  whom  they  may  attribute 
errors,  but  whose  whole  previous  course  has  shown  the  most 
elevated  patriotism !  Traitors  are  they  who  seek  not  only  to 
traduce  me,  but,  by  their  detraction  of  the  army,  to  unnerve 
its  vigor  for  the  service  of  the  country.  It  seems  as  if  a 
fatality  directs  the  destinies  of  this  nation,  and  interdicts  a 
unanimity  of  the  public  will  for  its  defense  ;  and  from  this 
fatal  blindness,  the  moment  when  every  heart  and  every  in- 
spiration should  be  directed  to  one  object,  is  the  very  juncture 
when  division  and  distrust  are  disseminated.  Behold  me,  then, 
compelled  by  every  circumstance  to  change  my  plans.  Deser- 
tion had  already  commenced  to  a  shameful  extent ;  and  I  was 
fully  persuaded  that  if  the  scarcity  should  continue,  the 
army  would  be  dishonorably  frittered  away.  I  therefore  re- 
solved that,  if  annihilated,  it  should  be  with  glory.  Having 
no  supplies  I,  to  obtain  them,  compromitted  my  private  for- 
tune and  the  credit  of  myself  and  friends.  All  this  procured 
me  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  with 
which  I  was  able  to  furnish  the  needful  supplies  to  the  army 
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for  twelve  days.  I  knew  well  the  country  we  had  to  cross, 
and  the  necessity  there  would  be  for  carrying  provisions;  and 
I  sympathized  in  anticipation  with  the  soldier  for  what  he 
would  endure  from  the  rigor  of  the  season  ;  but  to  render  good 
service  to  the  country,  and  save  its  honor,  I  had  to  over- 
look all  this. 

"The  army  moved  from  San  Luis  by  brigades,  so  as  to 
render  available  the  scanty  resources  afforded  by  the  country 
we  are  to  cross.  The  force  consisted  of  thirteen  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  infantry,  divided  into  twenty-eight  bat- 
talions; four  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  cav- 
alry, in  thirty-nine  squadrons ;  and  a  train  of  artillery  of 
three  twenty-four-pounders,  three  sixteen-pounders,  five  twelve- 
pounders,  five  eight-pounders,  and  a  seven-inch  howitzer,  all 
served  by  four  hundred  and  thirteen  artillerymen,  the  total 
being  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  men. 
Of  this  force  there  remained  behind,  the  garrison  of  the  works 
of  San  Luis,  and  others  which  I  allotted  to  the  towns  on  the 
route ;  as  also  two  squadrons  to  escort  our  small  and  only 
reserve  of  ammunition ;  a  brigade  of  infantry,  of  two  battal- 
ions, under  General  Don  Ciriaco  Vasquez,  which  remained  as  a 
corps  of  reserve  in  Matehuala,  and  of  observation  upon  Tula ; 
as  also  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  General  Don  Jose  Urrea. 
The  latter  was  intended  to  pass  Tula,  and  move  through  Ta- 
maulipas  to  the  neighborhood  of  Monterey,  so  as  to  call  the 
enemy's  attention  to  that  quarter.  The  point  of  concentra- 
tion for  the  brigades  ought  necessarily  to  be  near  this  place,  so 
that  in  the  region  through  which  they  had  to  move  many 
troops  might  not  be  at  once  thrown  together.  I  therefore 
fixed  on  the  hacienda  of  Encarnacion  for  that  point,  it  being, 
as  I  calculated,  the  last  stage,  but  one,  of  my  march.  I  there 
held  a  review  of  the  army,  which  had  already  lost  a  thousand 
men  by  sickness  and  desertion.  The  former  was  caused  by 
the  scantiness  and  bad  quality  of  food,  and  still  more  of  water, 
which  was  brackish  as  well  as  scarce,  as  also  by  snow-storms 
and  the  exposure  of  the  troops,  who  had  always  to  be  in  bivouac 
and  without  fuel.  These  snow-storms  obliged  me  to  suspend 
the  march  two  days  till  the  weather  became  more  settled;  for 
the  cold  had   already  caused   the  death   of  several   men   and 
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horses,  and  I  felt  bound  by  every  means  to  diminish  the  losses 
we  were  incurring.  These  hardships  will  account  for  the  num- 
ber of  desertions  which  occurred  up  to  our  arrival  at  Encar- 
nacion,  and  which  afterwards  even  increased.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  almost  the  whole  army  had  been  recently 
formed,  and,  as  is  well  known,  of  men  taken  by  violence 
from  their  homes. 

"  We  had  advices  that  the  enemy  were  fortified  in  the 
hacienda  of  Agua  Nueva,  with  six  thousand  men  and  thirty 
pieces,  resolved  to  defend  the  defiles  known  by  the  names 
of  the  passes  of  Canero  and  Agua  Nueva.  The  Americans 
did  not  know  the  precise  point  on  which  our  march  was 
directed ;  for,  though  they  exchanged  some  shots  with  our  ad- 
vance in  Encarnacion,  and  had  frequently  small  skirmishes 
with  us  in  the  above  passes,  they  supposed  our  troops  to  be 
scouting  parties  of  the  first  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Don 
Jose  V.  Minon,  whom  I  advanced  as  far  as  the  hacienda 
of  Potosi.  These  were  the  impressions  when  I  made  my 
dispositions. 

"It  was  my  intention  to  place  my  forces  between  the  enemy 
and  Saltillo,  so  as  to  oblige  him  to  fight  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  having  his  communication  cut  off",  or,  if  he  would  not 
leave  his  works,  to  enable  me  to  besiege  him  in  Agua  Nueva. 
The  plan  might  be  carried  out  in  three  different  ways.  One 
was  by  marching  twenty  leagues  by  the  direct  road  ;  another 
by  moving  to  the  right  by  La  Hediouda,  so  as  to  occupy  Buena 
Vista  ;  and  the  third,  by  moving  to  the  left  by  La  Punta  de 
Santa  Elena,  so  as  to  occupy  the  hacienda  of  La  Bauqueria, 
and  thereafter  tlie  road  to  Saltillo.  The  two  last  movements 
were  at  this  time  impracticable,  for  they  would  either  of  them 
require  tliree  or  four  days'  march,  while  we  were  without  pro- 
visions, forage,  or  water.  I  therefore  resolved  to  operate  by 
the  direct  road,  force  the  positions,  and,  after  passing  the  last 
defile,  make  a  diversion  by  the  left,  and  occupy  the  rancho  of 
Encantada,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  water,  none  of  which 
was  to  be  had  for  more  than  eighteen  leagues.  All  this  was 
favored  by  the  enemy's  ignorance  of  our  march ;  but  misfor- 
tune still  followed  us.  A  deserter  fl-om  the  regiment  of  Cora- 
ceras,  a  native  of  Saltillo,    named   Francesco  Valdes,   passed 
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over  from  Encarnacion  to  the  enemy  and  gave  him  informa- 
tion of  the  movement.  The  execrable  treason  of  this  infa- 
mous wretch  frustrated  the  best  combinations. 

"On  the  21st,  at  noon,  I  ordered  the  march  to  commence, 
the  four  light  battalions,  under  General  Don  Pedro  Ampudia, 
forming  the  vanguard.  I  had  not  hesitated  to  allow  that  gen- 
eral, and  other  officers  who  had  been  court-martialed  for  the 
affair  of  Monterey,  to  participate  in  these  operations,  not  only 
because  I  did  not  consider  them  culpable,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  zeal  they  manifested.  This  brigade  was  followed  by  one 
of  artillery,  of  sixteen-pounders,  with  the  regiments  of  engi- 
neers and  their  train,  and  those  by  the  park  of  the  regiment 
of  hussars.  Then  came  the  First  Division,  commanded  by 
General  Don  Manuel  Lombardini,  with  four  twelve-pounders 
and  the  park.  The  Second  Division,  under  General  Don 
Francisco  Pacheco,  followed  next,  with  four  eight-pounders  and 
their  park ;  after  these  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  uuder  Don 
Julian  Juvera ;  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  general  park 
and  baggage,  the  rear  being  covered  by  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
under  General  Don  Manuel  Andrade. 

"  In  this  order  of  march  the  troops  were  ordered  to  make 
the  first  fourteen  leagues  between  Euceuada  and  a  plain  called 
De  La  Guerra,  which  is  in  front  of  the  first  defile  called  the 
pass  of  the  Pinones ;  and  to  pass  the  night  on  that  plain  in  the 
same  order  of  column.  The  troops  having  eaten  their  rations, 
order  was  given  for  carrying  water,  as  none  could  be  met  with 
till  the  day  following,  after  having  overcome  the  enemy  at 
Agua  Nueva,  three  leagues  beyond  the  aforesaid  pass.  I,  with 
my  staflf  and  the  regiment  of  engineers,  occupied  the  front,  a 
little  behind  the  light  troops.  On  arriving  at  the  plain  De  la 
Guerra,  I  continued  the  march  in  order  to  pass  the  defile  of 
Pinones,  which  was  accomplished;  and  I  ordered  the  light 
brigade  to  take  a  position  in  the  pass  of  Carnero,  where  it  had 
a  skirmish  with  an  advance  of  the  enemy.  Under  these 
dispositions  we  passed  the  night. 

"At  dawn  on  the  22d  the  army  continued  its  march  with 
the  idea  of  carrying  by  force  of  arms  the  pass  of  Agua  Nneva, 
which  I  supposed  would  be  defended  by  the  enemy  ;  but  I  found, 
to  my  surprise,  that  it  had  been  abandoned.     I  then  concluded 
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that  the  American  forces  had  retired  to  their  fortifications  in  the 
hacienda,  to  concentrate  their  defense  under  cover  of  the  in- 
treuchmeuts,  which  I  had  heard  they  had  there  thrown  up. 
Under  this  idea  I  continued  the  march  in  order  to  turn  by 
the  riglit  to  the  rancho  of  Encantada,  which,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  is  on  the  Saltillo  road,  being  between  that  city  aud 
Agua  Nueva,  and  four  or  five  leagues  from  each.  Till  that 
time  no  one  had  appeared  to  give  me  information,  nor  did  any 
one  aiter,  except  a  servant  from  Agua  Nueva,  who  told  me 
that  the  enemy  had  been  evacuating  his  position  since  the  day 
previous,  and  falling  back  towards  Saltillo ;  and  that  on  that 
same  morning  the  hacienda  had  been  wholly  abandoned,  by 
the  retreat  of  a  small  detachment  which  escorted  a  large  quan- 
tity of  munitions.  By  this  movement  my  first  plans  and  dis- 
positions, founded  on  an  expected  resistance,  were  rendered 
abortive ;  but  I  still  did  not  despair  of  a  successful  result,  for 
I.  had  in  anticipation  directed  General  Minon,  with  his  cavalry 
brigade,  twelve  hundred  strong,  to  occupy  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d  the  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista,  distant  three  short 
leagues  from  Saltillo.  This  force  might  arrest  the  enemy's 
march,  or,  at  least,  make  a  diversion  that  would  give  time  for 
the  array  to  come  up.  I  therefore  continued  my  march,  with- 
out losing  more  time  than  would  allow  the  soldiers  to  drink 
water  on  the  road.  The  light  brigade  came  Avithin  sight 
of  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  and  I  ordered  them  to  charge  in 
conjunction  with  the  hussar  regiment.  I  had  reason  to  believe 
the  enemy  were  making  a  precipitate  retreat,  as  they  left  several 
articles  on  the  road,  such  as  carts,  forge  implements,  extra  wheels, 
and  other  things,  which  w^e  gathered  while  marching.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  different  reports  I  received,  I  ordered  the  cav- 
alry to  advance ;  I  thought  we  would  be  able  to  reach  their 
rear-guard,  and  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  those  troops. 

"On  arriving  at  a  place  called  Angustura  I  found  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  awaiting  me  in  position.  The  road 
from  the  pass  of  Pinones  to  Saltillo  runs  between  two  chains 
of  mountains,  which  form  that  pass  and  those  of  Carnero  and 
Agua  Nueva.  The  ridges  open  beyond  the  hacienda,  and  ap- 
proach each  other  again  at  Angustura,  where  the  road  turns  to 
the  right.     At  tliis  place  there  is  a  succession  of  ridges,  which 
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run  out  toward  the  line  of  our  route,  and  at  right  angles  with 
it,  and  between  them  are  ravines  which  form  the  draius  of  the 
mountains  on  the  right.  They  are  more  or  less  passable,  but 
all  very  difficult.  The  enemy's  position  was  in  front  and  in 
rear  of  the  road,  his  right  and  front  being  covered  by  ravines 
that  were  impassable  even  for  infantry,  and  a  battery  of  four 
pieces  being  planted  on  the  highest  point.  His  battalions  were 
formed  on  the  heights  with  two  other  batteries,  one  of  which 
was  in  a  low  part  of  the  road,  between  two  hills;  and,  to  my 
view,  their  forces  appeared  to  be  about  eight  thousand  men, 
with  twenty  pieces;  but  the  prisoners  taken  from  them  report 
twenty-six  pieces  and  upwards  of  eight  thousand  combatants. 

"I  reconnoitered  the  position  and  situation  of  the  enemy, 
and  ordered  the  director  of  engineers,  General  Don  Ignacio  de 
Mora  y  Villamil,  to  do  the  same.  After  ascertaining  the 
force  of  the  invader,  it  was  necessary  either  to  await  the 
infantry,  to  take  position,  or  to  fight,  as  might  seem  most  ad- 
visable. At  this  interval  I  observed  that  the  enemy  had  neg- 
lected to  occupy  a  height  on  his  left  flank;  and,  without  losing 
a  moment,  I  ordered  General  Ampudia's  light  brigade  to  take 
possession  of  and  hold  it  at  every  cost.  As  the  brigade  came 
up  I  formed  tliem  in  two  lines  on  a  rising  ground  that  fronted 
the  enemy,  there  being  another  eminence  between  our  two  posi- 
tions;  the  first  division  of  infantry  was  under  the  command 
of  General  Lombardini,  and  the  second  under  the  command 
of  General  Pacheco.  I  directed  that  General  Mora  y  Villamil, 
in  conjunction  with  the  commanding  general  of  artillery,  Don 
Antonio  Corona,  should  find  a  position  for  a  battery  of  sixteen- 
pounders,  to  be  sustained  by  the  regiment  of  engineers.  Two 
other  batteries  of  twelve  and  eight-pounders  were  located 
by  me.  The  cavalry,  commanded  by  General  Juvera,  were 
placed  on  the  right  of  our  rear,  and  on  our  left  flank.  The 
regiment  of  hussars  was  also  posted  in  the  rear,  and  on  the  left 
flank  aforesaid  was  a  height  which  I  ordered  the  battalion  of 
Leon  to  occupy.  The  general  park  was  in  the  rear,  covered 
by  the  brigade  of  General  Andrade,  and  between  this  park 
and  the  lines  of  battle  I  took  my  own  position. 

"The   making  of  these  dispositions,  as  may  be   supposed, 
occupied  some  time,  for  the  troops  arrived   at  their  positions 
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after  a  march  of  more  than  twenty  leagues.  It  was,  there- 
fore, not  an  hour  for  combat,  and  the  army  lay  on  its  arms. 
The  enemy,  however,  so  soon  as  he  perceived  that  we  had 
occupied  the  height  that  flanked  his  left  and  our  right,  dis- 
patched two  battalions  to  dislodge  us,  which  led  to  a  warm 
engagement,  that  lasted  all  the  afternoon  and  till  after  dark, 
when  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  men, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  prisoners.  Ours  was  much  less, 
as  we  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground. 

"  At  dawn  on  tlie  23d  I  mounted  my  horse;  the  enemy 
had  not  changed  his  previous  dispositions,  and  was  ready  to 
receive  us.  I  observed  but  one  difference,  which  was,  that  on 
his  right,  and  at  some  distance  from  his  position,  he  had  formed 
two  bodies  of  infantry,  with  a  battery  of  four  pieces,  as  if  with 
the  intent  of  threatening  our  left  flank,  but  I  at  once  believed 
this  to  be  a  mere  demonstration,  for  he  would  never  have  left 
in  his  rear  the  difficult  ground  which  gave  strength  to  that 
position,  being  the  web  of  impassable  ravines  before  referred  to, 
I,  therefore,  gave  no  attention  to  this  disposition  of  his  forces, 
and  resolved  to  move  mine  by  the  right.  With  this  intention, 
I  advanced  the  divisions  of  General  Lombardini  and  General 
Pacheco  in  that  direction.  I  ordered  General  Don  Manuel 
Micheltorena  to  plant  the  battery  of  eight-pounders  on  our 
right  flank  so  as  to  rake  obliquely  the  enemy's  line,  and  to 
remain  with  the  staff  of  which  he  was  chief,  and  await  my 
orders.  I  directed  that  General  Ampudia,  with  the  light  bri- 
gade, should  charge  by  our  left  flank  on  the  enemy's  right, 
and  that  General  Mora  y  Villamil  should  form  a  column  of 
attack  composed  of  the  regiment  of  engineers,  the  Twelfth 
Battalion,  the  fijo  de  Mi^xko,  and  the  companies  of  Puebla  and 
Tampico,  commanded  by  Colonel  Don  Santiago  Blanco.  At 
the  same  time  I  directed  General  Corona,  commanding  the 
artillery,  to  place  the  battery  of  twelve-pounders  in  a  more 
commanding  position,  while  the  Third  Division  remained  in 
reserve  under  Brevet  General  Don  Jose  Maria  Ortega. 

"So  soon  as  the  enemy  perceived  our  movements  he  com- 
menced the  action  at  all  points,  attacked  our  troops  with  in- 
trepidity, and  maintained  the  conflict  with  great  vigor.  Our 
men    received   them   with   proper  energy,    driving    back    and 
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following  up  the  assailants.  At  this  time  my  horse  was  disabled 
by  a  grape-shot,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  mount 
another.  As  the  enemy  had  yielded  ground,  I  ordered  the 
cavalry  to  advance  and  charge,  which  was  done  with  vigor. 
Suitable  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  generals  of  division  and 
brigade,  among  the  rest  to  General  Don  Angel  Guzman ;  but, 
though  the  officers  and  troops  acted  with  great  resolution,  it 
was  impossible  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  ;  and 
after  a  struggle  which  did  them  honor,  they  were  obliged  to 
fall  back  to  their  positions.  After  various  alternations,  the 
same  occurred  with  the  infantry. 

"The  battle,  which  commenced  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
was  prolonged  for  many  hours,  our  loss  every  moment  accumu- 
lating. Many  officers  and  soldiers  had  already  been  killed,  and 
a  number  of  commanders  and  distinguished  officers  wounded, 
among  whom  were  General  Lombardini,  Lieutenant-Colonels 
Brito,  Galloso,  and  others.  Among  the  slain  were  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  Asonos,  Berra,  and  other  meritorious  officers,  Avhose 
loss  the  country  will  ever  lament.  The  enemy  maintained  his 
ground  with  the  utmost  obstinacy,  insomuch  that  some  of  our 
troops  faltered  in  their  attacks,  and  many  of  the  raw  recruits 
dispersed.  This,  however,  ought  to  exalt  the  merit  of  those 
whose  intrepidity  was  never  paralyzed,  and  may  also  be  cited 
to  show  how  hotly  contested  was  the  action. 

"Things  were  in  this  situation  when  I  concluded  to  make 
the  final  effisrt.  With  this  view  I  ordered  that  a  battery  of 
twenty-four-pounders  should  be  mounted ;  that  the  column 
of  attack  then  posted  on  our  left  flank,  where  it  had  no  object 
of  operation,  should  be  transferred  to  our  right,  and  there 
be  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment,  the  bat- 
talion of  Leon,  and  the  reserves,  all  under  the  command  of 
Brevet  General  Don  Francisco  Perez.  I  executed  this  in  per- 
son, and  afterwards  sent  for  General  Mora  y  Villamil,  and  made 
him  acquainted  with  my  final  disposition.  I  had  already  di- 
rected Generals  Perez  and  Pacheco,  each  with  his  command, 
to  be  prepared  for  an  extreme  struggle,  and  had  ordered  the 
battery  of  eight-pounders  to  advance  and  take  the  enemy's  line 
in  flank.  The  charge  was  made  with  daring  valor,  and  was 
resisted  with  animated  vigor,  with  a  fire  so  heavy  and  rapid  as 
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to  cause  admiration ;  but  the  Americans  could  not  sustain 
themselves,  they  were  driven  back  and  overcome,  with  the  loss 
of  three  pieces  of  cannon  and  as  many  stands  of  colors.  I 
sent  two  of  the  latter  to  the  government  with  my  last  dis- 
patch ;  the  other,  which  I  then  omitted  to  notice,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  honorable  Congress  of  the  State  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  army's  gratitude  for  the  patriotic 
services  they  had  rendered  and  the  generous  sacrifices  they  had 
made  for  its  benefit.  We  moreover  captured  a  traveling 
forge,  and  some  smaller  articles,  which  I  will  not  enumerate. 
Our  cavalry,  which  so  bravely  executed  the  order  to  charge, 
reached  the  enemy's  rearmost  positions ;  but,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  fatigue  of  the  men  and  horses,  I 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attempt  to  dislodge  them  from 
those.  The  battle  closed  at  six  in  the  evening,  our  troops 
being  then  formed  on  the  ground  which  the  Americans  had 
occupied.  Our  last  effort  would  have  been  decisive  if  General 
Minon  had  done  his  part  by  attacking  the  enemy  in  the  rear ; 
but  he  omitted  to  do  it,  and  I  am  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  subjecting  his  conduct  to  a  court-martial,  that  he  may  ex- 
plain it.  An  action  thus  contested  necessarily  involved  consid- 
erable loss.  Ours  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  that  of  the  enemy  was  much 
greater,  for  we  had  time  to  take  a  view  of  the  great  number 
of  their  dead. 

"The  plans  of  these  two  actions,  and  of  the  route  from 
Agua  Nueva  to  Saltillo,  and  the  reports  of  the  generals  of 
division  and  brigade,  which  I  send  with  this  to  your  excel- 
lency, will  give  the  supreme  government  an  idea  of  such  de- 
tails as  I  have  not  dwelt  on  without  making  this  report  more 
diffuse ;  but  this  will  still  serve  to  attest  the  bravery  of  our 
troops  and  the  glory  acquired  by  the  nation  during  these 
days  of  action. 

"In  the  order  of  the  day  I  expressed,  as  in  duty  bound, 
my  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  commanders 
of  corps,  and  generals,  and  gave  them  thanks  in  the  name  of 
the  Republic.  I  could  wish  to  announce  in  this  report  the 
names  of  many  commanding  officers,  that  their  memory  may 
be  engraved  on  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  not  only  fpr  their 
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resolute  and  honorable  deportment  in  both  actions,  but  for  the 
constancy  with  which  they  have  overcome  so  many  privations, 
sufferings,  and  fatigues,  and  given  therein  an  example  both 
of  civic  and  military  worth.  Anxious  to  do  this  justice,  I 
adopt,  as  my  own,  the  authorship  of  those  eulogies  which  the 
generals  of  brigade  and  division  have  bestowed  on  their  sub- 
ordinates. I  would,  moreover,  place  in  view  of  the  govern- 
ment the  merit  manifested  by  the  director-general  of  engi- 
neers, Don  Ignacio  Mora  y  Viliamil,  who  fulfilled  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  all  the  duties  I  assigned  to  him,  for  which  I  con- 
sider him  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  of  such  remunera- 
tion as  the  supreme  government  may  be  pleased  to  award  to 
his  distinguished  services.  General  Ampudia,  to  whom,  from 
the  favorable  opinion  which  I  had  of  him,  I  intrusted  the  com- 
mand of  the  four  light  battalions,  acquitted  himself  with 
gallantry.  General  Lombardini,  who  commanded  the  First 
Division  of  infantry,  conducted  himself  with  valor,  and  was 
wounded.  General  Pacheco,  commanding  the  Second  Di- 
vision of  infantry,  came  up  to  my  orders  and  his  duties,  and 
fought  to  my  satisfaction.  General  Juvera  comported  him- 
self honorably,  and  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  Brevet 
General  Torrejon  received  a  contusion,  and  General  Guzman 
displayed  the  gallantry  for  which  he  was  already  distinguished, 
and  was  wounded.  Brevet  General  Micheltorena,  as  head  of 
the  staff,  duly  performed  all  that  belonged  to  his  station;  and 
I  also  confided  to  his  special  charge  the  battery  of  eight- 
pounders,  which  was  the  most  in  advance.  General  Perez  acted 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  accustomed  gallantry,  and  for  this 
I  intrusted  to  his  command  the  troops  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, with  which  he  contributed  to  disorder  the  line  of  the 
enemy  at  five  in  the  evening.  I  would  also  commend  General 
Ortega,  who  commanded  the  Third  Division  of  foot,  and  per- 
formed his  duties  to  my  satisfaction,  as  also  Brevet  General 
Uraga,  and  Generals  Parrodi,  Portilla,  Vasquez,  Jauregui, 
Terres,  and  Sanchez. 

"It  is  entirely  due  to  the  commanding  general  of  artillery, 
Don  Antonio  Corona,  that  I  should  commend  him  for  carrying 
out  my  dispositions,  as  might  be  expected  from  him,  and  for 
laboring  assiduously  at  San  Luis  in  the  heaviest  duties  of  his 
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• 
branch  of  service;  and  it  is  a  pleasing  duty  for  me  to  laud 
the  merit  acquired  by  Colonel  Banencli,  and  Colonel  Brito, 
who  was  wounded;  Colonel  Aldrede,  of  the  hussars,  who,  to 
my  satisfaction,  evinced  his  usual  bravery;  Colonel  S.  Blanco, 
who  commanded  a  column  of  attack  on  the  left,  and  acted 
well,  and  Colonel  M.  Blanco,  both  of  the  last  being  of  the 
engineers ;  as  also  Colonel  Obando,  of  the  flying  artillery,  and 
Colonel  Garay. 

"The  report  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  which  I  also  send, 
will  show  what  has  been  our  loss.  I  should  be  lacking  in  jus- 
tice, and  not  express  ray  own  feelings  were  I  not  most  ear- 
nestly to  request  that  attention  be  paid,  as  is  by  law  provided, 
to  the  cases  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  such  of  the  wounded 
as  may  be  permanently  disabled. 

"The  formidable  position  which  the  enemy  occupied  is  all 
that  saved  him;  the  victory  would  otherwise  have  been  de- 
cisive, notwithstanding  his  obstinate  resistance.  Still  this  tri- 
umph will  have  favorable  results  to  the  national  cause,  as  it 
will  show  to  every  one  what  can  be  accomplished  when  all  hearts 
are  united  and  with  one  aim. 

"The  army  has  done  more  than  could  be  expected  under 
the  laws  of  nature.  It  had  just  been  formed,  and  as  yet  had 
not  acquired  discipline  or  military  habits  ;  yet,  in  marching  to  the 
combat,  it  overcame  difficulties  which  might  have  subdued  the 
stoutest  heart.  After  a  march  of  twenty  leagues,  sixteen  of 
them  without  water,  and  without  other  food  than  a  single 
ration,  which  was  dealt  out  at  Encarnacion,  it  endured  the 
fatigue  of  combat  for  two  days,  and  finally  triumphed.  With 
all  this  its  physical  powers  were  exhausted.  My  knowledge 
of  this,  and  the  duty  I  felt  in  attending  to  such  a  number  of 
wounded,  constrained  me,  after  remaining  a  few  hours  on  the 
field  of  battle,  to  fall  back  upon  Agua  Nueva  for  the  relief  and 
refreshment  of  the  troops. 

"From  the  impression  we  had  made  on  the  enemy  he  did 
not  appear  before  us  for  three  days.  The  bearer  of  a  flag  of 
truce,  however,  arrived  with  a  proposition  from  General  Tay- 
lor for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  for  our  sending  for  the 
wounded  who  had  remained  on  the  field.  He  also  expressed 
to  me  the  desire  which  the  Americans  felt  for  the  re-establish- 
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ment  of  peace.  I  replied,  in  order  that  he  might  say  the 
same  to  his  general,  that  we  sustained  the  most  sacred  of 
causes,  the  defense  of  our  territory  and  the  preservation  of  our 
nationality  and  rights;  that  we  were  not  the  aggressors; 
and  that  our  government  had  never  offended  that  of  the 
United  States. 

"I  observed  that  we  could  say  nothing  of  peace  while 
the  Americans  were  on  this  side  of  the  Bravo,  or  occupied  any 
part  of  the  Mexican  territory,  or  blockaded  our  ports;  and 
that  we  were  resolved  to  perish  or  vindicate  our  rights ;  that 
fortune  might  not  be  always  favorable  to  the  enemy,  and  their 
experience  of  the  22d  and  23d  should  convince  them  that  it 
could  change ;  I  added,  that  the  Americans  waged  against  us 
a  war  of  vandalism,  whose  excesses  outraged  those  sentiments 
of  humanity  which  one  civilized  nation  ought  to  evince  towards 
another ;  and  that  if  he  would  go  outside  of  the  apartment  he 
would  still  see  smoking,  which  was  the  fact,  the  dwellings  of 
Agua  Nueva,  recently  a  flourishing,  though  a  small  settlement; 
that  the  same  vestiges  of  desolation  marked  the  route  of  his 
retreat;  and  that  if  he  would  go  a  little  further  on  to  Catana, 
he  would  hear  the  moans  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  inno- 
cent victims  who  had  been  sacrificed  without  necessity. 

"  With  respect  to  the  wounded,  whom  I  was  invited  to  send 
for,  I  replied  that  there  could  be  none  save  those  who  had 
been  too  much  hurt  to  rise  from  the  field,  or  those  most  in  the 
advance,  who  had  remained  in  the  ravines;  and  that  as  I  had 
not  means  for  their  conveyance,  the  enemy  might  take  them 
to  Saltillo  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  nations.  As  for 
the  prisoners  which  he  oflfered  to  exchange,  I  told  him  I  did 
not  know  who  they  could  be,  unless  it  were  some  of  our  dis- 
persed troops,  or  some  who,  from  the  fatigue  of  the  two  pre- 
vious days,  had  remained  asleep  when  we  moved.  In  answer 
to  the  courtesy  the  enemy's  general  had  shown  with  respect  to 
our  wounded,  I  consented,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  to  release 
all  the  prisoners  we  had,  those  taken  both  in  the  battle  and  at 
Encarnacion.  At  the  same  time  I  allowed  the  bearer  of  the 
flag,  who  was  a  superior  ofiicer  of  prepossessing  appearance 
and  manners,  to  take  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  and  informed 
him   that   it   was   for   him  personally  that  the  honor   of   this 
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concession  was  meant.  I  did  it  also  that  he  might  see  our  camp 
and  our  troops. 

"  As  I  have  said  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  remained 
at  the  hacienda  three  days;  but  the  only  supply  we  could  ob- 
tain was  ninety  beeves,  and  these  were  consumed  on  the  25th. 
The  horses  were  also  without  forage,  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  or  provisions  that  I  could  make,  many  of  the 
wounded  had  been  but  once  attended  to,  and  some  not  at  all. 
From  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  the  badness  and  scantiuess  of 
the  sustenance,  the  entire  want  of  bread,  and  the  bad  quality 
of  the  water  used  in  our  former  bivouacs,  a  bowel  complaint  had 
broken  out  in  the  army,  and  rendered  ineffective  at  least  one- 
half  of  it.  I  knew  that  a  retrograde  movement  to  our  former 
positions  had  become  inevitable;  but  though  everything  around 
me  proclaimed  this  necessity,  my  feelings  revolted  against  it, 
solely  because  I  foresaw  that  from  ignorance,  malice,  or  pre- 
sumption the  countermarch  would  be  condemned,  and  that 
those  who  did  not  witness  our  situation  would  imagine  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  army's  continuing  its  operations. 

"  Six  days  before,  when  the  troops  had  not  suffered  so 
much,  nor  fought  for  two  successive  days,  nor  been  embar- 
rassed with  sick  and  wounded,  but  were  still  sound  in  morale 
and  in  health,  I  had  not  deemed  it  prudent  to  augment  the 
labors  and  difficulties  of  the  army  by  moving  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left ;  how  then  would  it  have  been  possible  to  go  on  operat- 
ing after  all  that  subsequently  occurred?  But  let  detractors 
say  what  they  will,  the  army,  as  well  as  myself,  will  always 
answer  by  an  appeal  to  our  conduct,  our  wishes,  and  the  noto- 
rious impossibility  of  carrying  them  out.  Notwithstanding 
my  conviction,  I  wished  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  generals 
and  some  of  the  commanders  of  corps,  and  to  ascertain  if  they 
could  point  out  any  resource  which  had  not  occurred  to  me; 
without  disclosing  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject  I  listened  to 
theirs,  and  they  all  unanimously,  and  each  one,  by  his  opinion 
separately  expressed,  showed  and  demonstrated  in  various  ways, 
that  however  good  their  will  to  remain,  the  countermarch  of 
the  army  had  become  indispensable,  but  that  tliis  necessity  was 
not  forced  upon  us  by  the  enemy.  It  was  not  till  I  had  heard 
their  opinions  that  I  announced  my  own  accordant  resolution, 
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and  the  proceedings  of  the  council  being  drawn  up,  I  had  the 
honor  of  remitting  them  to  your  excellency  on  the  25th. 

"On  the  26lh,  after  I  had  ordered  General  Miuon  to  fol- 
low the  movement,  the  army  commenced  its  retreat  with  the 
view  of  occupying  the  first  peopled  localities,  where  resources 
might  be  obtained,  such  as  Vanegas,  Catorce,  El  Cadral,  and 
Metehuala,  as  also  Tula;  but  I  doubt  if  in  those  places  proper 
attention  can  be  given  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  or  the  losses 
we  have  sustained  in  those  laborious  movements  be  remedied. 

"The  nation,  for  which  a  triumph  has  been  gained  at  the 
cost  of  so  many  sufferings,  will  learn  that,  if  we  were  able  to 
conquer  in  the  midst  of  so  many  embarrassments,  there  will  be 
no  doubt  as  to  our  final  success  in  the  struggle  we  sustain,  if 
every  spirit  but  rallies  to  the  one  sacred  object  of  common  de- 
fense. A  mere  determined  number  of  men  will  not,  as  many 
imagine,  suffice  for  the  prosecution  of  war ;  it  is  indispensable 
that  they  be  armed,  equipped,  disciplined,  and  habituated,  and 
that  a  systematized  support  for  such  an  organized  force  be  pro- 
vided. We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  to  combat  in  a 
region  deficient  of  all  resources,  and  that  everything  for  sub- 
sistence has  to  be  carried  along  with  the  soldiery;  the-good-will 
of  a  few  will  not  suffice,  but  the  co-operation  of  all  is  needed ; 
and  if  we  do  not  cast  aside  selfish  interests,  and  petty  passions, 
we  can  expect  noihing  but  disaster.  The  army,  and  myself 
who  have  led  it,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have 
demonstrated  this  truth." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO— SANTA  ANNA— "THE  GRATITUDE  OF 

THE  NATION"— DAYS  OF  GLORY— THE 

HORSE  AND  THE  DOG. 


A 


FEW   days  after    the    battle    General   Taylor 
issued  the  following  order  : — 

"Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,         "i 
"BuENA  Vista,  February  20,  1847.  ( 

"The  commanding  General  has  the  grateful  task  of 
congratulating  the  troops  upon  the  brilliant  success  which 
attended  their  arms  in  the  conflicts  of  the  22d  and  the 
23d.  Confident  in  the  immense  superiority  of  numbers, 
and  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  leader, 
the  Mexican  troops  were  yet  repulsed  in  efforts  to  force 
our  lines,  and  finally  withdrew  with  immense  loss  from 
the  field. 

"The  General  would  express  his  obligations  to  the 
officers  and  men  engaged  for  the  cordial  support  which 
they  rendered  throughout  the  action.  It  will  be  his  high- 
est pride  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  the 
conspicuous  gallantry  of  different  officers  and  corps,  whose 
unwavering  steadiness  more  than  once  saved  the  fortunes 
of  the  day.  He  would  also  express  his  high  satisfaction 
with  the  conduct  of  the  small  command  left  to  hold  Sal- 
tillo.  Though  not  so  seriously  engaged  as  their  comrades, 
their  services  were  very  important  and  efficiently  ren- 
dered. While  bestowing  this  just  tribute  to  the  good 
conduct  of  the  troops,  the  General  deeply  regrets  to  say 
that   there   were   not  a   few  exceptions.     He  trusts   that 
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those  who  fled  in  gloriously  to  Buena  Vista,  and  even  to 
Saltillo,  will  seek  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  their  reputa- 
tion, and  to  emulate  the  bravery  of  their  comrades  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  sustained,  against  fearful 
odds,  the  honor  of  our  flag. 

"The  exultation  of  success  is  checked  by  the  heavy 
sacrifice  of  life  which  it  has  cost,  embracing  many  officers 
of  high  rank  and  rare  merit.  While  the  sympathies  of  a 
grateful  country  will  be  given  to  the  bereaved  families 
and  friends  of  those  who  nobly  fell,  their  illustrious 
example  will  remain  for  the  benefit  and  admiration  of 
the  army." 

On  leaving  San  Luis  Potosi,  Santa  Anna  issued 
this  remarkable  and  interesting  address  to  his 
army  : — 

"  Companions  in  Arms  ! — The  operations  of  the 
enemy  require  us  to  move  precipitately  on  their  principal 
line  ;  and  we  are  about  to  do  it.  The  independence,  the 
honor,  and  the  destinies  of  the  nation  depend,  in  this 
movement,  on  your  decision. 

"  Soldiers  !  The  entire  world  is  observing  us ;  and  it  is 
obligatory  on  you  that  your  deeds  should  be  as  heroic  as 
they  are  necessary,  from  the  neglect  and  abandonment  by 
which  you  have  been  treated  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
succor  you.  Privations  of  all  kinds  await  you ;  but  when 
has  want  or  penury  weakened  your  spirit  or  debilitated 
your  enthusiasm  ?  The  Mexican  soldier  is  well  known 
for  his  frugality  and  his  capability  of  sufferance.  Never 
does  he  need  magazines  of  provisions  when  about  to 
pass  the  deserts ;  but  he  has  always  had  an  eye  to  the 
resources  and  supplies  of  his  enemy  to  administer  to  his 
own  wants.  To-day  you  commence  your  march  through 
a  thinly  settled  country,  without  supplies  and  without 
provisions ;  but  you  may  be  assured  that  very  quickly 
you  will  be  in  possession  of  those  of  your  enemy,  and  of 
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his  riches ;  and  with  them  all  your  wants  will  be  super- 
abundantly remedied. 

"  My  friends !  We  are  about  to  open  the  campaign, 
and  who  can  tell  us  how  many  days  of  glory  await  us  ? 
What  a  prospective,  so  full  of  hope  for  our  country ! 
What  satisfaction  will  you  feel  when  you  contemplate 
that  you  have  saved  our  independence ;  that  you  are  the 
objects  of  admiration  to  the  whole  world,  and  that  our 
own  country  will  shower  down  blessings  upon  your  head ! 
O,  when  again  in  the  bosoms  of  your  families  you  shall 
relate  your  dangers  and  hardships  suffered,  your  combats 
and  triumphs  over  your  daring,  presumptuous  foe ;  when 
you  tell  your  children  that  you  have  given  them  their 
country  a  second  time,  your  jubilee  will  be  complete;  and 
how  insignificant  will  your  sacrifices  appear ! 

"Soldiers!  Trust  confidingly  in  the  destinies  of  your 
country.  The  cause  we  sustain  is  holy,  and  never  have 
we  gone  to  the  conflict  with  so  much  justice;  for  we  are 
defending  the  home  of  our  forefathers  and  of  our  pos- 
terity, our  honor,  our  holy  religion,  our  wives,  our  chil- 
dren. What  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  objects  so  dear? 
Let  our  motto  be,  'To  conquer  or  die.'  Let  us  swear 
before  the  Eternal,  that  we  will  not  rest  one  instant  until 
we  completely  wipe  away  from  our  soil  the  vainglorious  for- 
eigner who  has  dared  to  pollute  it  w  ith  his  presence.  No 
terms  with  him,  nothing  for  us  but  heroism  and  grandeur." 

Three  hundred  miles  from  the  foe,  through  a 
desert  country,  and  without  food,  much  of  the  time 
without  water  even  !  What  American  general  could 
have  contemplated  such  a  prospect  ?  Here  the  Mex- 
ican leader  rose  to  the  pinnacle  of  his  virtues,  and 
deserved  the  admiration  of  the  world.  He  had 
pledged  his  own  fortune,  and  stripped  himself  to 
equip  his  army,  and  now,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  long 
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journey,  tells  his  followers  to  confide  in  their  country 
and  look  forward  to  the  supply  magazines  of  the 
enemy  for  the  means  of  strength  and  life,  which 
they  were  not  likely  to  get  from  any  other  source. 
No  wonder  that  one  thousand  of  these  poor  men 
deserted  or  fell  by  the  way,  and  that  after  a  struggle 
for  two  days  with  great  desperation  and  bravery, 
still  destitute  of  the  provisions  they  had  been 
promised,  and  for  want  of  which  they  were  weak 
and  spiritless,  it  became  the  unanimous  conviction 
of  their  officers  that  they  were  unable  to  continue 
the  conflict.  If  this  Mexican  army  and  its  general 
did  not  receive  justice  from  the  world  it  deserved  it 
from  a  country  that  knew  the  secret  history  of  its 
organization  and  support. 

The  fine  cavalry  officer.  General  J.  V.  Minon,  op- 
posed the  withdrawal  of  the  Mexican  army  on  the 
night  of  the  23d,  and  fell  by  that  and  other  reasons 
under  the  displeasure  of  Santa  Anna.  Minon  attrib- 
uted the  utter  failure  of  the  army  of  liberators  to  the 
incapacity  of  Santa  Anna,  as  he  also  attributed  the 
want  of  supplies  and  other  evils  that  befell  the  army 
to  the  same  source.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  Minon  was  an  enemy  of  Santa  Anna  when 
he  wrote  against  him.  In  his  published  letter  of 
April  10,  1847,  he  says  : — 

"The  nation  will  know  one  day  what  that  was  which 
was  called,  without  shame,  the  victory  of  La  Angustura ; 
it  will  know  that  it  had  brave  soldiers,  worthy  to  rival, 
in  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  the  best  of  any  army  whatever  ; 
that  it  had  intrepid  officers,  who  led  them  gallantly  to  the 
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combat,  but  that  it  had  no  general  who  knew  how  to  make 
use  of  these  excellent  materials.  The  nation  will  know  that, 
if  on  those  memorable  fields  a  true  and  splendid  victory 
was  not  achieved,  no  one  was  to  blame  but  him  who  was 
charged  with  leading  the  forces,  because  he  did  not  know 
how  to  do  it.  According  to  the  order  of  attack,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  positions  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
speaking  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  art,  we  ought  to 
have  been  defeated.  We  were  not,  because  the  valor  of 
our  troops  overcame  all  the  disadvantages  with  which  we 
had  to  contend. 

"The  battle  of  La  Angustura  was  nothing  but  an  un- 
connected succession  of  sublime  individual  deeds,  partial 
attacks  of  the  several  corps  that  entered  the  action.  Their 
chiefs  led  them  according  to  the  divers  positions  taken  by 
the  enemy;  .  .  .  but  there  was  no  methodical  direc- 
tion, no  general  regulated  attack,  no  plan  in  which  the 
efforts  of  the  troops,  according  to  their  class,  were  com- 
bined, that  did  or  could  produce  a  victory." 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  Administration  as 
to  the  condition  of  General  Taylor  after  he  had 
been  stripped  of  the  main  part  of  his  army,  and  as 
it  became  more  certain  that  Santa  Anna  was  prepar- 
ing to  march  against  him,  Mr.  Marcy  wrote  to 
General  Scott  to  send  nil  aid  to  Taylor  possible, 
and  the  Department  of  War  made  an  effort,  worth- 
less in  its  results,  to  send  a  few  of  the  new  troops 
to  his  relief.  But  the  news  of  his  great  success, 
■  from  being  unexpected,  was  most  joyously  received, 
and  now  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  wildest  praises 
were  manifested  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
chivalrous  character  of  the  conflict,  the  deeds  of  per- 
sonal daring,  and  the  fall  of  many  brave  men  threw 
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around  Buena  Vista  the  mingled  charm  of  sympathy, 
admiration,  and  pride.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1847, 
General  Scott,  then  before  Vera  Cruz,  issued  the 
following  order  to  his  troops  : — 

"  The  General-in-Chief  of  the  army  has  received  authen- 
tic information  of  a  great  and  glorious  victory,  obtained 
by  the  arras  of  our  country  under  the  successful  Major- 
General  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista,  near  Saltillo,  on  the  22d 
and  23d  ultimo. 

"General  Santa  Anna,  on  sustaining  that  overwhelm- 
ing defeat,  is  known  to  have  retreated  upon  San  Luis  de 
Potosi,  and  probably  will  not  stop  short  of  the  capital. 

"  The  General-in-Chief  imparts  this  glorious  news  to 
the  army,  that  all  with  him  may  participate  in  the  joy 
that  is  now  spreading  itself  throughout  the  breadth  of 
our  country. 

"By  command  of  Major-General  Scott. 

"H.  L.  Scott,  A.  A.  A.  G." 

And  on  the  3d  of  April  the  Secretary  of  War 
wrote  to  General  Taylor  : — 

"  Sir, — Your  communications  of  the  24th  and  25th  of 
February,  and  the  1st  of  March,  announcing  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  troops  under  your  command  at  Buena 
Vista,  against  the  forces  of  the  enemy  vastly  superior  in 
numbers,  have  been  laid  before  the  President,  and  I  am 
instructed  to  convey  to  you  his  high  appreciation  of  the 
distinguished  services  rendered  to  the  country  by  your- 
self and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  your  command  on 
that  occasion. 

"The  victory  achieved  at  Buena  Vista,  while  it  adds 
new  glory  to  our  arms,  and  furnishes  new  proofs  of  the 
valor  and  brave  daring  of  our  officers  and  soldiers,  will 
excite  the  admiration  and  call  forth  the  gratitude  of 
the  Nation.     . 

25— L 
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"  It  will  ever  be  a  proud  distinction  to  have  been  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 

"The  general  joy  which  the  intelligence  of  this  suc- 
cess of  arms  has  spread  through  the  land  is  mingled  with 
regret  that  it  has  been  obtained  at  so  great  a  price,  that 
so  many  heroic  men  have  fallen  in  that  sanguinary  con- 
flict. They  died  in  the  intrepid  discharge  of  a  patriotic 
duty,  and  will  be  honored  and  lamented  by  a  grateful 
Nation,  You  will  cause  this  communication  to  be  pub- 
lished to  the  troops  under  your  command. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  W.  L.  Makcy, 

"  Secretary  of  War. 

"To  Major-General  Z.  Taylor." 

The  following  letters  were  written  at  this  time 
by  General  Taylor  to  Henry  Clay  and  Levi  Lin- 
coln : — 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — You  will  no  doubt  have  received 
before  this  can  reach  you  the  deeply  distressing  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  your  sou  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
It  is  M'ith  no  wish  of  intruding  upon  the  sanctuary  of  pa- 
rental sorrow,  and  with  no  hope  of  administering  any  con- 
solation to  your  wounded  heart,  that  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  these  few  lines ;  but  I  have  felt 
it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished 
dead  to  pay  a  willing  tribute  to  his  many  excellent  quali- 
ties, and  while  my  feelings  are  still  fresh,  to  express  the 
desolation  which  his  untimely  loss,  and  that  of  other 
kindred  spirits,  has  occasioned. 

"  I  had  but  a  casual  acquaintance  with  your  son  until 
he  became,  for  a  time,  a  member  of  my  military  family, 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  no  one  ever  won  more  rapidly 
upon  my  regard,  or  established  a  more  lasting  claim  to  my 
respect  and  esteem.  Manly  and  honorable  in  every  im- 
pulse, with  no  feeling  but  for  the  honor  of  the  service  and 
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of  the  country,  he  gave  every  assurance  that  in  the  hour 
of  need  I  could  lean  with  confidence  upon  his  support. 
Nor  was  I  disappointed.  Under  the  guidance  of  himself 
and  the  lamented  McKee,  gallantly  did  the  sons  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  thickest  of  the  strife,  uphold  the  honor 
of  the  State  and  the  country. 

"A  grateful  people  will  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  fell  on  that  eventful  day.  But  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  express  the  bereavement  which  I  feel  in  the  loss 
of  valued  friends.  To  your  son  I  felt  bound  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  private  regard,  and  when  I  miss  his 
familiar  face,  and  those  of  McKee  and  Hardin,  I  can  say 
with  truth  that  I  feel  no  exultation  in  our  success. 

"With  the  expression  of  my  deepest  and  most  heart- 
felt sympathies  for  your  irreparable  loss,  I  remain,  your 
friend,  Z.  Taylor. 

"Honorable  Henry  Clay." 

"Head-quarters,  Agua  Nueva,  April  3,  1847. 

"Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  4th  ultimo,  in  relation  to 
the  remains  and  effects  of  your  much  lamented  son.  Cap- 
tain George  Lincoln,  has  safely  reached  me.  I  beg  leave 
to  offer  my  heart-felt  sympathies  with  you  in  the  heavy 
affliction  which  has  befallen  you  in  the  death  of  this  ac- 
complished gentleman.  In  his  fall  you  have  been  bereaved 
of  a  son  of  whom  you  might  be  justly  proud,  while  the 
army  has  lost  one  of  its  most  gallant  soldiers.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  your  deep  grief  will  be  assuaged  in  some 
degree  in  the  proud  reflection  that  he  fell  nobly  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  while  gallantly  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  profession. 

"I  learn,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  body  of  your  son  was 
carefully  removed  from  the  field  immediately  after  his 
death,  and  that  it  was  decently  interred  by  itself  Its 
identity  is  therefore  a  matter  of  certainty.  His  effects 
are  understood  to  have  been  collected  with  due  care,  and 
are  now  under  the  direction  of  General  Wool. 
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"  I  shall  take  an  early  occasion  to  convey  your  wishes 
on  this  subject  to  that  officer,  with  the  request  that  he 
will  be  kind  enough  to  put  the  remains  and  effects,  care- 
fully prepared  for  transportation  en  route  for  New  York 
or  Boston,  by  the  first  safe  opportunity,  and  that  he  give 
you,  at  the  same  time,  due  notice  thereof. 

"  I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Z.  Taylor, 

"Ex-Governor  Lincoln,  Massachusetts." 

Mr.  Clay  was  deeply  attached  to  this  son,  who, 
he  hoped,  in  some  sense,  would  be  able  to  take 
his  own  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 
George  Lincoln  had  become  a  favorite  in  the  army, 
and  especially  was  he  admired  by  the  Southern 
soldiers,  who  considered  him  a  model  of  brave  and 
manly  qualities. 

"The  brave  Lincoln  was  shot  through  the  head 
when  in  the  act  of  making  a  charge  at  full  gallop, 
and  he  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  The  noble  animal, 
carried  forward  by  his  own  speed,  as  soon  as  he 
missed  his  rider,  turned  back,  passed  his  nose  over 
the  body,  and  gently  turned  the  head  so  as  to  reveal 
the  features  of  his  master,  which,  when  exposed  to 
Lincoln's  servant,  who  stood  by,  caused  the  latter  to 
shed  tears,  and  utter  loud  convulsive  lamentations. 
All  who  saw  it  were  deeply  affected,  for  Lincoln  was 
the  idol  of  the  army."  T.  B.  Thorpe,  in  his  "  Tay- 
lor Anecdote  Book,"  gives  this  beautiful  story,  and 
it  is  placed  here  as  a  sort  of  monument  to  the  horse. 

Thorpe  tells  that  when  Major  Jacob  Brown  died 
of  wounds  at  Fort  Brown  his  dog  watched  with 
great  anxiety  the  proceedings  of  the   funeral,  and 
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after  it  was  all  over,  posted  himself  on  the  grave 
of  his  friend,  and  by  his  plaintive  howling  brought 
tears  from  the  hardest  soldiers.  Thorpe  also  gives 
this  story  of  some  dogs  in  battle : — 

"  Very  many  of  the  officers  attached  to  the  '  Army  of 
Occupation'  owned  remarkably  fine  dogs,  principally  of  the 
pointer  and  setter  species.  After  the  battle  of  the  8th 
began,  and  the  firing  became  general,  two  dogs,  remark- 
able for  their  intelligence,  appeared  to  listen  to  the  confu- 
sion for  awhile,  and  after  an  ardent  consultation,  they 
started  off  at  great  speed  for  Point  Isabel,  being  the  first 
arrivals  at  that  place  from  the  battle-field. 

"There  was  one  brave  dog,  however,  to  redeem  the 
character  of  the  species.  He  posted  himself  in  front  of  one 
of  the  batteries,  and  watched  with  intense  gravity  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ball ;  the  instant  it  was  discharged,  he 
would  start  after  it  at  full  speed,  expressing  great  surprise 
that  it  was  out  of  sight  so  suddenly ;  he  would  then  wheel 
round  and  watch  the  appearance  of  another  ball,  and  then 
again  commence  the  futile  chase,  and  so  continued  through- 
out the  action,  escaping  unharmed." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO— THE  MEXICAN    AND  THE  FIERCE 

NORTH  AMERICAN—"  ROUGH  AND  READY"— 

PRESIDENT-MAKING. 

SOON  after  the  disappearance  of  Santa  Anna, 
General  Taylor  established  his  head-quarters 
in  the  camp  near  Monterey,  and  for  a  time  de- 
voted himself  to  reopening  his  communications  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  had  been  cut  off  after  remov- 
ing the  troops  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  during  his  em- 
ployments against  Santa  Anna.  All  this  annoyance 
was,  however,  from  robbers  or  independent  bands 
of  men  who  knew  too  well  the  character  of  Taylor 
to  risk  a  pitched  battle  with  him.  But  the  power 
of  Mexico  was  completely  broken  in  the  States  on 
the  Rio  Grande ;  and  she  had  more  than  she  was 
able  to  cope  with  on  the  National  Road  and  about 
her  capital.  More  of  Taylor's  troops  were  now 
drawn  away  to  join  in  the  wonderful  adventures  of 
the  new  military  chief,  leaving  him  leisure  for  receiv- 
ing the  congratulations  and  praises  of  his  country- 
men, and  otherwise  enjoying  the  high  eminence  on 
which  General  Scott  said  his  recent  victories  had 
placed  him. 

Taylor's  head  was  at  this  juncture,  in  fact,  slightly 
turned   to   matters    of   a   nature   to   which   he   was 
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entirely  unused,  if  not,  as  many  believed,  wholly 
unfit.  In  a  Nation  where  President-making  is  a 
pursuit  of  so  much  importance,  and  availability 
the  party  guide,  even  after  the  battles  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  General  Taylor  began  to  be  held  up  as  a 
suitable  person  to  succeed  Mr.  Polk,  and  after  Buena 
Vista  he  became  a  decided  favorite.  But  before 
entering  upon  a  history  of  General  Taylor's  political 
career  the  few  facts  connected  with  the  remaining 
part  of  his  services  in  Mexico  may  as  well  be  told. 
Owing  to  depredations  on  his  line  of  communications 
with  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  last  day  of  March, 
1847,  Taylor  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Coahuila,  New  Leon,  and  Tamaulipas,  setting  forth 
the  principles  on  which  he  had  conducted  the  war, 
and  requiring  them  to  indemnify  him  for  losses  sus- 
tained by  his  army  from  citizens  within  their  bor- 
ders. The  assessments  were  accordingly  made  and 
collections  enforced. 

Several  expeditions  were  also  undertaken,  one  or 
two  of  them  under  Taylor  himself,  against  the  organ- 
ized bands  which  sometimes  appeared  on  his  line 
of  posts.  Considerable  complaint  was  also  made  by 
the  Mexicans  touching  lawless  acts  of  some  of  his 
own  troops,  notably  the  Texan  Rangers,  who  were 
disposed,  at  times,  to  think  everything  fair  in  their 
dealing  with  Mexico. 

General  Taylor's  relations  with  the  Administra- 
tion had  never,  perhaps,  been  of  the  most  cordial  char- 
acter, and  since  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  his  affairs 
had  taken  such  a  decided  political  turn,  that  it  was 
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hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  would  become  more 
cordial.  He  had  smarted  a  little,  no  doubt,  under 
the  decided  displeasure  displayed  by  Mr.  Polk  and 
his  Cabinet  over  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of 
Monterey.  Taylor's  letter  to  General  Gaines  soon 
after  the  surrender,  explaining  the  motives  for  his 
action,  like  almost  all  other  things  not  designed  for 
the  public  eye,  or  even  that  of  the  Administration, 
somehow  got  into  the  newspapers.  This  not  only 
proved  to  be  offensive  to  the  Administration,  but  ^ 
actually  led  to  the  revival  of  the  order  forbidding 
ofl&cers  giving  descriptions  of  operations  in  time  of 
war,  and  the  War  Department  used  such  art  in 
communicating  the  order  to  Taylor  as  to  apprise 
him  that  he  was  included.  This  fresh  prick  in  the 
General's  side  brought  the  following  letter  from  him, 
dated  March  3,  1847,  to  Secretary  Marcy  : — 

"I  have  the  honor  to  receive  your  communication  of 
January  27th,  inclosing  a  newspaper  slip,  and  expressing 
the  regret  of  the  Department  that  the  letter  copied  in  that 
slip,  and  which  was  addressed  by  myself  to  Major-General 
Gaines,  should  have  been  published.  Although  your 
letter  does  not  convey  the  direct  censure  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  President,  yet,  when  it  was  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  revival  of  the  paragraph  in  the  regula- 
tions of  1825,  touching  the  publication  of  private  letters 
concerning  operations  in  the  field,  I  am  not  permitted  to 
doubt  that  I  have  become  a  subject  of  Executive  disap- 
probation. To  any  expression  of  it,  coming  with  the 
authority  of  the  President,  I  am  bound  by  my  duty  and 
by  respect  for  his  high  office,  patiently  to  submit ;  but,  lest 
my  silence  should  be  construed  into  a  tacit  admission  of 
the  grounds  and  conclusions  set  forth  in  your  communi- 
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cation,  I  deem  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself  to  submit 
a  few  remarks  in  reply. 

"I  shall  be  pardoned  for  speaking  plainly.  In  the 
first  place,  the  published  letter  bears  upon  its  face  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  intended  only  for 
private  perusal,  and  not  at  all  for  publication.  It  was 
published  without  my  knowledge  and  contrary  to  my 
wishes.  Surely,  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  writing  for  the  newspapers.  The  letter  was  a  familiar 
one,  written  to  an  old  military  friend,  with  whom  I  have 
been  for  many  years  interchanging  opinions  on  professional 
subjects.  That  he  should  think  proper,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  publish  it,  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
by  me.  In  the  absence  of  proof  that  the  publication  was 
made  without  my  knowledge,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
the  quotation  of  your  letter  of  the  six  hundred  and  fiftieth 
paragraph  of  the  superseded  regulations  of  1825,  in  which 
the  terms  'mischievous  and  disgraceful'  are  employed  to 
characterize  certain  letters  or  reports,  conveys,  though  not 
openly,  a  measure  of  rebuke,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
rather  harsh,  and  which  many  think  not  warranted  by  the 
premises. 

"Again,  I  have  carefully  examined  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion, and  I  do  not  admit  that  it  is  obnoxious  to  the  objec- 
tions urged  in  your  communication.  I  see  nothing  in  it 
which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  I  would  not  write 
again.  To  suppose  that  it  will  give  the  enemy  valuable 
information  touching  our  posts  or  respective  line  of  opera- 
tions, is  to  know  very  little  of  the  Mexican  sources  of 
information,  or  of  their  extraordinary  sagacity  and  facili- 
ties in  keeping  constantly  apprised  of  our  movements. 
As  to  my  particular  views  in  regard  to  the  general  policy 
to  be  pursued  towards  Mexico,  I  perceive  from  the  public 
journals  that  they  are  shared  by  many  distinguished 
statesmen ;  also,  in  part,  by  conspicuous  officers  of  the 
navy,  the   publication   of  whose  opinions  is  not,  perhaps, 
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obstructed  by  any  regulations  of  the  Department.  It  is 
difficult,  then,  to  imagine  how  the  diffusion  of  mine  can 
render  any  peculiar  aid  to  the  enemy,  or  especially  disin- 
cline him  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace. 

"In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  it  has  given  me  great 
pain  to  be  brought  into  the  position  in  which  I  now  find 
myself  in  regard  to  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  not  been  of  my  own  seeking.  To  the 
extent  of  my  abilities  and  the  means  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal, I  have  sought  faithfully  to  serve  the  country  by 
carrying  out  the  rules  and  instructions  of  the  Executive ; 
but  it  can  not  be  concealed  that,  since  the  capitulation  of 
Monterey,  the  confidence  of  the  Department,  and,  I  too 
much  fear,  of  the  President,  has  been  gradually  withdraw- 
ing, and  my  consideration  and  usefulness  correspondingly 
diminished.  The  apparent  determination  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  place  me  in  an  attitude  antagonistical  to  the  Gov- 
ernment has  an  apt  illustration  in  the  well-known  fable  of 
^sop.  I  ask  no  favor  and  I  shrink  from  no  responsi- 
bility while  intrusted  with  the  command  in  this  quarter. 
I  shall  continue  to  devote  all  my  energies  to  the  public 
good,  looking  for  my  reward  to  the  consciousness  of  pure 
motives,  and  to  the  final  verdict  of  impartial  history." 

From  this  time  the  service  dragged  upon  the  old 
General  in  a  field  where  he  was  necessarily  largely 
unemployed.  His  family  and  affairs  at  home  needed 
his  attentions  also  at  this  time,  and  all  these  things 
induced  him  to  ask  permission  to  return  to  Baton 
Rouge.  Leave  of  absence  was  readily  granted, 
and  after  bidding  adieu  to  the  army  he  embarked 
for  home  from  Point  Isabel,  in  November.  In  New 
Orleans  he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
pomp,  and  amidst  thousands  of  citizens  conducted 
to  the  hotel,  where  other  thousands  welcomed  him. 
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The  mayor  delivered  him  aa  address,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  was  taken  in  procession  to  the 
cathedral  to  be  honored  by  another  address  from 
the  bishop.  The  members  of  his  family  joined  him 
at  New  Orleans,  and  with  them,  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, he  started  up  the  river  to  Baton  Rouge, 
being  everywhere  on  the  route  received  as  a  conquer- 
ing hero.  This  was  the  end  of  his  military  career. 
T.  B.  Thorpe  gives  the  following  account  of 
Taylor  at  his  first  meeting  with  him  at  Matamoras, 
when  presenting  him  the  sash  of  General  Braddock  : — 

"  About  a  mile  above  the  city  of  Matamoras,  a  little 
distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  are  to  be 
seen  (June  1st)  some  stunted  and  ill-shaped  trees,  which 
bend  their  gnarled  and  almost  leafless  limbs  over  a  group 
of  three  or  four  small  tents,  only  diiferent  from  those  of 
the  common  soldier  in  their  rear  in  this,  that  they  are 
beterogeneously  disposed  of  for  shade,  instead  of  being  in 
a  line,  regardless  of  all  else  than  military  precision.  The 
plain  about  is  dotted  over  with  thousands  of  tents,  before 
many  of  which  are  artillery,  and  groups  of  men  and  sol- 
diers; and  over  some  wave  in  triumphant  folds  our 
national  flag,  giving  promise  of  more  importance  and 
pomp  than  the  little  knot  to  which  we  have  particularly 
alluded.  We  wended  our  way  on  towards  the  dwarfish 
trees,  that  were  distinguished  by  being  a  few  feet  higher 
than  the  surrounding  brush,  and  the  little  group  of  tents 
that  rested  beneath  them,  for  they  were  pointed  out  as 
marking  the  head-quarters  of  the  commanding  general  of 
a  triumphant  American  army. 

"Not  the  slightest  token  was  visible,  to  mark  one  tent 
in  the  group  from  another  ;  there  were  no  sentinels,  nor 
any  military  parade  present;  a  chubby,  sunburnt  child, 
'  belonging  to  the  camp,'  was  playing  near  by  in  the  grass 
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temporarily  arrested  in  its  wanderings  by  some  insect  of 
unusual  size  that  was  delving  in  the  dust.  We  presented 
ourselves  at  the  opening  of  one  of  the  tents,  before  which 
was  standing  a  dragoon's  horse,  much  used  by  hard  service. 

Upon  a  camp-stool  at  our  left  sat  General  ,  in  busy 

conversation  with  a  hearty-looking  old  gentleman,  who 
was  dressed  in  Attakapas  pantaloons  and  a  linen  round- 
about, and  was  remarkable  for  a  bright,  flashing  eye,  a 
high  forehead,  a  farmer  look,  and  a  'rough  and  ready' 
appearance.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  this 
personage  was  General  Taylor,  the  commanding  hero  of 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  battles  on  record,  and  the 
man  who,  by  his  firmness  and  decision  of  character,  has 
shed  luster  upon  the  American  arms. 

"There  was  no  pomp  about  his  tent;  a  couple  of  rough 
blue  chests  served  for  his  table,  on  which  were  strewn  in 
masterly  confusion,  a  variety  of  official-looking  docu- 
ments; a  quiet-looking,  citizen-dressed  personage  made 
his  appearance,  upon  hearing  the  significant  call  of '  Ben,' 
bearing  on  a  tin  salver  a  couple  of  black  bottles  and 
shining  tumblers,  arranged  around  an  earthen  pitcher  of 
Rio  Grande  water.  These  refreshments  were  deposited 
upon  a  stool,  and  'we  helped  ourselves'  by  invitation. 
We  bore  to  the  General  a  complimentary  gift  from  some 
of  his  fellow-citizens  of  New  Orleans,  which  he  declined 
receiving  for  the  present,  giving  at  the  same  time  a 
short  but  'hard  sense'  lecture  on  the  impropriety  of 
naming  children  and  places  after  men  before  they  were 
dead,  or  of  his  receiving  a  present  for  his  services  'be- 
fore the  campaign,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was 
finished.' 

"  With  the  highest  possible  admiration  of  the  repub- 
lican simplicity  of  the  manners  and  character  of  General 
Taylor,  we  bade  him  good-day,  with  a  higher  appreciation 
of  our  native  land  for  possessing  such  a  man  as  a  citizen, 
and  of  its  institutions  for  molding  such  a  character." 
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A  writer  on  the  ground  thus  described  Taylor  as 
seen  at  Matamoras :  "A  very  thick-set,  farmer- 
looking  old  gentleman,  in  a  linen  roundabout,  and 
remarkable  for  short  legs  and  long  body,  mounted  on  a 
snow-white  charger,  followed  by  a  mounted  dragoon, 
most  perpendicular  in  his  saddle,  and  covered  with 
trappings,  passes  by.  If  you  inquire  who  that 
is,  you  will  be  laughed  at,  for  he  is  the  Major-Gen- 
eral,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  'Army  of  Occupa- 
tion,' and  he  is  going  over  'to  consult  with  several 
officers'  about  something  he  made  up  his  mind  should 
be  done,  ''nolens  volens,'  a  month  ago." 

Among  the  few  dry  stories  told  of  General  Taylor, 
three  or  four  may  here  be  given  that  illustrate  his 
character  to  some  extent.  It  is  said  that  at  Buena 
Vista,  seeing  a  soldier  dodging  the  enemy's  balls, 
Taylor  remarked,  "  Stand  up  to  them,  my  man  ;  do  n't 
be  afraid  ;  they  will  all  go  over  you."  At  that  moment 
he  involuntarily  dodged  a  ball  that  whizzed  by  his 
own  ear,  whereupon  he  continued  his  remark  by  say- 
ing, "but  dodge  them  if  you  can  ;  it  is  not  a  bad  plan." 

The  remarkable  fact  has  been  mentioned  of 
Santa  Anna  sending  to  General  Taylor  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  to  know  what  he 
wanted  or  what  he  was  waiting  for.  It  has  been 
over  and  over  asserted  that  the  General  replied  at 
once  that  he  was  waiting  for  Santa  Anna  to  sur- 
render. The  Mexicans  deny,  however,  that  this 
ridiculous  caper  was  cut  by  any  one  in  authority 
in  their  army.  The  story  of  "  a  little  more  grape, 
Captain  Bragg,"  is  probably  true,  substantially,  as 
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related  by  Thorpe.  He  says  that  after  Bragg  took 
the  place  of  O'Brien  on  the  plateau,  finding  it  grow- 
ing too  hot  for  him,  he  contemplated  limbering  up  and 
taking  another  position  with  his  guns ;  when  Major 
Mansfield,  riding  to  the  General  to  receive  orders  on 
the  proposed  movement,  received  the  word,  "  Go 
back  instantly  and  tell  him  not  to  move  an  inch,  but 
give  them  grape  and  canister." 

The  following  letter  from  a  volunteer  under  Taylor 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Mexicans  had  more 
than  one  reason  for  complaint  against  the  army  of 
General  Taylor : — 

"  Seralvo,  April  24,  1847. 

Dear  Bill, — I  promised  to  write  you  often,  but  have 
been  so  busy  that  I  have  not  had  time.  Last  night  Sam 
Watkins  was  married  to  a  pretty  Mexican  girl  with  a 
hard  name,  the  daughter  of  a  colonel  in  the  Mexican 
army,  and  the  owner  of  a  gold-mine.  We  had  a  charm- 
ing time,  and  everything  went  off  splendidly.  The  women 
of  this  country  are  of  a  higher  order  of  beings  than  the 
men,  and  are  universally,  when  enlightened  as  to  our 
merits,  in  favor  of  the  Union.         Yours, 

"Jim  Brown. 

"  P.  S. — After  the  wedding,  on  our  way  to  the  camp,  we 
killed  four  Mexicans  and  broke  the  leg  of  a  fifth,  who 
will  probably  starve  to  death  in  the  chaparral.  Nothing 
but  Sam's  being  married  will  ever  reconcile  him  to  being 
out  of  the  brush.  J.  B." 

The  following  good  story  is  told  of  "Rough  and 
Ready,"  illustrative  of  his  habits  and  the  way  the 
soldiers  became  attached  to  him : — 

"Among  the  volunteers  was  a  'gentleman's  son,'  a  full 
private,  who,  heartily  sick  of  rainy  weather,  mud,  and  no 
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shelter,  first  went  to  his  captain  with  his  complaints,  but 
meeting  with  no  particular  sympathy,  resolved  to  have  a 
talk  with  General  Taylor  himself.  Arrived  at  the  com- 
mander's quarters,  the  General  was  pointed  out  to  him ; 
but  he  was  rather  incredulous.  '  That  old  fellow  General 
Taylor  ?  Nonsense !'  Satisfied,  however,  that  such  was 
even  the  case,  he  marched  up,  and  rather  patronizingly 
opened  his  business. 

"  '  General  Taylor,  I  believe  ?' 

"'Yes,  sir.' 

"'Well,  General,  I'm  devilish  glad  to  see  you — am, 
indeed.' 

"The  General  returned  the  civility. 

"  '  General,  you  '11  excuse  me,  but  since  I  've  been  here 
I  've  been  doing  all  I  could  for  you — have,  indeed  ;  but,  the 
fact  is,  the  accommodations  are  very  bad — they  are,  indeed. 
Mud,  sir !  bleeged  to  lie  down  in  it,  actually  ;  and  the  fact  is, 
General,  I'm  a  gentleman^ s  son,  and  not  used  to  it.' 

"The  General,  no  doubt  strongly  impressed  with  the 
fact  of  having  a  gentleman's  son  in  his  army,  expressed  his 
regret  that  such  annoyance  should  ever  exist,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  civilized  army. 

"  '  Well,  but,  General,  what  am  I  to  do  ?' 

" '  Why,  really,  I  do  n't  know,  unless  you  take  my  place.' 

"'Well,  now,  that's  civil;  'tis  indeed.  Of  course  I 
do  n't  mean  to  turn  you  out ;  but  a  few  hours'  sleep — a  cot, 
or  a  bunk,  or  anything — would  be  so  refreshing!  Your 
place — where  is  it.  General  ?' 

"'O,  just  drop  down  anywhere  about  here,  any  place 
about  camp  will  answer.' 

"The  look  which  the  'gentleman's  son'  gave  the  Gen- 
eral was  rather  peculiar. 

" '  Well,  no  wonder  they  call  you  "  Rough  and  Ready,"  ' 
said  he ;  and,  amid  the  smiles  of  all  but  '  Rough  and 
Ready'  himself,  the  'gentleman's  son'  returned  to  take  his 
chance  of  the  weather." 
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Few  generals  were  ever  more  esteemed  than  was 
Taylor  by  the  "common"  soldier,  and  his  fighting 
qualities  the  Mexicans  soon  learned  to  respect  as 
much  as  did  his  own  men.  He  set  the  same  value 
upon  those  serving  under  him.  The  following  little 
speech  made  by  the  earnest,  unassuming  old  soldier 
at  Pass  Christian,  on  his  way  home  from  Mexico,  will 
show  the  light  in  which  he  held  his  glory  and  the 
source  to  which  he  traced  it : — 

"Sir,  I  find  myself  overwhelmed  with  emotions  that 
defy  expression  on  this  occasion.  In  tendering  to  me 
the  hospitalities  of  the  residents  of  Pass  Christian,  perma- 
nent as  well  as  temporary,  you  have  been  pleased  to  allude 
in  flattering  terras  to  my  career  in  Mexico.  I  lay  no 
claim  to  praise  for  the  success  which  crowned  my  exer- 
tions in  the  trying  and  sanguinary  struggles  in  which  it 
was  my  lot  to  be  engaged,  between  the  forces  under  my 
command  and  the  common  enemy  of  my  country.  I  but 
tried  to  discharge  my  duty  to  that  country,  whose  servant 
I  was  proud  to  be.  Sir,  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
alluded  to  my  brothers  in  arms,  on  both  lines  of  our 
army,  has  filled  my  heart  with  gratitude  and  my  eyes  with 
tears.  It  was  not  due  to  me  that  the  enemy  with  which  I 
contended  was  vanquished,  but  to  the  brave  soldiers  that 
stood  by  and  sustained  me  in  times  of  peril.  To  them 
belongs  the  glory,  and  to  them  I  frankly  yield  all  claim  to 
the  laurels  that  adorn  their  brows. 

"  Sir,  I  feel  sensibly  the  kindness  and  honor  done  me 
this  night ;  and  while  I  can  not  command  language  suit- 
able to  express  my  emotions,  I  beg  to  thank  you  and  my 
friends  around  me  for  such  a  flattering  manifestation." 

Taylor's  conduct  and  character  and  his  splendid 
successes  had  not  only  endeared  him  to  the  soldiers 
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who  had  served  under  him,  but  also   to  the   people 
throughout  the  country.     However  they  looked  upon 
the   war  itself,  nothing   detracted  from   the  esteem 
into  which  General  Taylor  had  arisen.     His  military 
career  had  begun  auspiciously  at  Fort  Harrison,  and 
gradually  and  deservedly  he  had  advanced  in  stand- 
ing in  his  profession.     In  the  Black  Hawk  War  his 
intrinsic  merits  as  a   man   as  well  as  a  soldier  ap- 
peared   with    prominence.     His    Florida    campaign, 
though  without  great  results,  exhibited  in  the  main 
those  discriminative,  impartial,  and  just  traits  which 
meet  the  respect  of  any  people.     And  his  career  in 
Mexico  had  not  only  been  brilliant  as  a  soldier,  be- 
yond comparison,  but  his   conduct  of  affairs  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  at  all  times  in  the  con- 
quered country,  had  received  the  almost  unqualified 
approbation  and  praise  of  his  countrymen.     His  let- 
ters  and  official  papers   had   gained   the  admiration 
of   the  world.     He   was,  indeed,  on  a  pinnacle    of 
eminence    where  he    could  well   afford  to   rest,  and 
from  which   his   past   career   and   established  traits 
justified  the  conviction  that  there  was  little  danger 
of  his   falling.     The   startling  and  wonderful  result 
of  the  two  days'  battle  at  the  Pass  of  Angustura,  in 
the   Sierra   Madre,  even  his  own  countrymen  were 
not   prepared   for,   and    from    this    bloody   field   the 
smoke    had   scarcely   cleared    away   before   political 
parties  had  prospectively  established  their  own  suc- 
cess in  the  glory  of  his  achievements.     Buena  Vista 
had    struck   terror  into    the   heart  of   the    Mexican 
nation.     It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war. 

26— L 
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Could  there  now  be  a  question  as  to  the  inability 
of  Mexico  to  cope  in  the  field  with  the  fierce  North 
American  ?  Under  her  best  and  most  patriotic  gen- 
erals she  had  begun  the  war  with  force,  position, 
and  every  incentive,  if  not  also  the  justice  of  her 
cause  and  the  sympathy  of  the  outside  world,  and 
at  last,  under  her  choice  leader,  with  the  most  mor- 
tifying circumstances,  had  been  beaten,  and  her  well- 
organized  army  scattered  to  the  winds.  Mexico  had, 
from  this  time,  to  face  the  sad  fact  that  Mexican 
soldiers  were  no  match  for  those  of  the  northern  Re- 
public ;  and,  on  this  principle,  the  war  went  on  with- 
out a  success,  or  without  the  hope  of  one,  to  her 
arms,  until  a  victorious  general,  at  the  head  of  a  few 
thousand  men,  in  her  proud  old  Capital  had  com- 
pelled her  to  accept  a  peace  whose  terms  contracted 
on  all  sides  her  immense  borders.  Seldom  does  a 
single  battle  in  these  great  national  conflicts  decide 
the  questions  at  issue.  A  certain  amount  of  all 
grades  of  fighting  seems  to  be  necessary. 

The  results  of  Buena  Vista  were  all  the  accumu- 
lations from  Palo  Alto  down.  Buena  Vista  was  the 
grand  finale  to  a  series  of  events  which  fixed  be- 
yond doubt  the  tide  of  affairs  in  the  war,  and  vir- 
tually conquered  all  the  eastern  States  of  Mexico, 
establishing  a  line  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends 
at  the  South  would  have  been  glad  to  accept  as  a 
slave  territorial  boundary  in  the  Southwest. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

FATE  OF  THE  INDIAN— NO  CHOICE  BETWEEN  CIVILIZA- 
TION AND  BARBARISM— DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
INDIANS— PEACr,  REST,  AND  NARROWER 
LIMITS  INCREA.  E  THEIR  NUMBERS. 

WHILE  the  American  Colonies  were  fighting 
for  their  own  independence  they  began  to 
treat  with  adjacent  tribes  of  the  Indians,  then  in- 
habiting the  greater  part  of  the  continent.  Gen- 
erally speaking  they  had  two  objects  in  view  in  these 
treaties.  One  was  to  cultivate  friendly  relations,  and 
the  other  to  induce  the  Indians  to  relinquish  their 
rights  and  titles  to  the  lands  they  claimed  as  their 
own.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic,  so  unfair  and  bad  was  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  that  President  Washington 
felt  called  upon  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  plain  and  simple  rights.  The  dealings  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  with  the  Indians  became  espe- 
cially noticeable  and  reprehensible,  and,  in  1793, 
she  made  war  upon  them.  Washington  remonstrated, 
and,  in  1796,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  which 
the  Cherokees  were  forbidden  to  treat  with  any 
power  but  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  making  it  a  pun- 
ishable offense  for  people  to  go  into  the  territory  of 
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these  Indians.  By  another  treaty,  two  years  later, 
the  lands  of  the  Cherokees  were  secured  to  them, 
and  their  own  laws  were  to  be  respected  by  whites 
going  among  them.  In  1802,  the  Government  un- 
dertook to  remove  all  Indian  titles  to  lands  within 
the  State  of  Georgia,  "  whenever  it  could  be  peace- 
ably done  on  reasonable  terms,"  and,  in  1827,  Con- 
gress actually  voted  to  discharge  the  debt  that  State 
had  made  in  fighting  the  Indians  during  the  first 
Administration.  Matters  were  not  allowed  to  rest, 
however,  until  one  tribe  after  another  was  pushed 
out  in  the  South,  and  finally,  in  1836,  all  the  Indian 
lands  in  this  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  were 
given  up.  The  Seminoles  only  yet  remained,  and 
against  them  a  war  of  extermination  had  begun. 

But  so  this  work  of  pushing  out  and  destroying 
the  Indians  had  gone  on  from  Newfoundland  to 
Florida,  until  all  of  the  living,  save  a  handful  of  harm- 
less people,  here  and  there,  were  forced  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  And  even  there  they  have  been  pressed 
in  on  all  sides  until,  limited  to  the  Indian  Territory 
and  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  little  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  final  solution  of  the  long-talked-of 
problem  of  destiny  to  them.  The  bones  and  sinews 
of  a  strange  and,  in  many  respects,  noble  race  are 
rapidly  entering  into  the  soil  and  vegetation  of  a 
vast  and  populous  continent,  which  will  forever  con- 
tinue to  draw  a  great  part  of  its  extraordinary 
attractiveness  and  imperishable  grandeur  from  the 
history  and  fable  of  a  wonderful,  if  not  lovely,  de- 
parted aboriginal  people.     It  may  seem  some  way 
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out  of  place  to  speak  of  injustice  and  dishonor  in  deal- 
ing with  the  red  race,  and  to  arraign  with  vitupera- 
tion the  spirit  and  manners  of  civilization  by  reason  of 
the   apparently  or  really  sad  fate  of  the   American 
Indian.     If  he  has  been  unfairly  and   hardly  dealt 
with  in  the  race  of  life,  his  posthumous  fame  will 
live  as  long  as  his  ancient  hills  and  valleys  and  mount- 
ains in  the  romance  and  song  of   a  stronger,  wiser, 
better,  and  more  useful  people.     In  a  thousand  ways 
his  story  will  be  told  and  retold  through  the  endless 
ages  in  words  as  truthful  and  just,  if  not  so  romantic 
and  symbolical,  as  his  own  beautiful  language.     And 
it  would,  indeed,  be   a  mawkish   and   trifling  senti- 
mentality which  would    prefer    the  continuance    of 
this  broad,  rich,  and  beautiful  continent  in  the  hands 
of  a  wild,  rude,  unaspiring,  and  unprogressive  race. 
There  can  not  possibly  be  a  ground  of  consideration 
between    the   two    conditions.     There   is   no   choice 
between  the  condition  of  the  savage  and  the  civil- 
ized Christian.     The  wise  man  can  only  consider  the 
one   state.     There   can   be   no    comparison    between 
America  under  the  white  man  and  the  America  of  the 
savage.     Who  would  exchange  the  grand  and  benefi- 
cent Government  and  the  beautiful  land  made  more 
beautiful  by  the  wonderful  hand  of  art  for  the  wilder- 
ness under  the  keeping  of  a  wild,  barbarous,  nomadic 
race  ?     Who  could   wish   to   wipe   out  the   magnifi- 
cent, the   amazing  work,  and  restore  the  picture  of 
four   centuries  ago  ?     Who  shall  say  that  the  work 
has  not  been  wisely  and  well  done  ?     Or  that  it  has 
not  been  right?     Ah,  yes!  sad  fate  we  may  call  it, 
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and  mourn  with  the  weak  red  brother  his  inevitable 
doom ;  but  the  ill-applied  sympathy  and  sorrow  have 
in  them  little  virtue  beyond  the  good  they  do  in  the 
culture  of  our  own  hearts.  Look  at  the  continent 
to-day  and  its  condition  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  let  the  facts  give  tongue  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
right  more  than  might  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
conflict  of  the  races,  which  has  removed  a  helpless, 
worthless,  and  rude  people,  and  planted  in  its  stead 
a  powerful,  useful,  wise,  and  refined  one.  If  we 
have  sad  reflections  and  indefinable  compunctions  as 
we  stand  at  the  tomb  of  the  race  of  the  red  man, 
they  may  well  be  lost  in  the  smiles  of  a  glorious 
and  happy  civilization. 

It  is  a  fact,  worthy  of  note,  that  with  all  their 
deprivations  and  sufferings,  and  ill  usage  from  the 
whites,  within  the  last  fifty  years  some  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  have  increased  in  population.  In  the 
aggregate,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska,  there  are  at 
this  day  about  three  hundred  thousand  Indians  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  divided  into  about 
three  hundred  tribes  and  bands.  About  thirty-three 
thousand  are  in  Minnesota  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  seventy-one  thousand  in  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  the  Indian  Territory ;  sixty-five  thousand  in  Da- 
kota, Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho;  eighty-four 
thousand  in  Nevada,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Arizona ;  ^nd  about  fifty  thousand  are  on  the  Pacific 
Slope,  in  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia. Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  Indians  mainly 
support  themselves  independently  of  any  direct  aid 
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from  the  Government.  In  New  York,  as  the  remains 
of  the  Six  Nations,  there  are  about  five  thousand. 
In  Michigan  are  to  be  found  about  nine  thousand 
Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawatomies.  In  Wis- 
consin are  some  civilized  Chippewas,  Menomonees, 
Stockbridges,  M-unsees,  Oneidas,  Winnebagoes,  and 
Pottawatomies.  In  Minnesota  are  still  some  Winne- 
bagoes, Chippewas,  Sioux,  and  mixed  tribes.  About 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Miamis  reside  in  Indiana. 
In  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee  there  are 
about  seventeen  hundred  Cherokees.  Florida  yet 
has  three  or  four  hundred  Seminoles.  In  Nebraska 
are  Sioux,  Winnebagoes,  Omahas,  Pawnees,  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  lowas,  Otoes,  and  Missouris.  In  Kansas 
are  Kickapoos,  Pottawatomies,  Chippewas,  Munsees, 
Miamis,  and  Kaws  (Kansas).  In  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory are  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks, 
Seminoles,  Senecas,  Shawnees,  Quapaws,  Ottowas, 
Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  Weas  and  Piankeshaws,  Wy- 
andots,  Pottawatomies,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Osages, 
Kiowas,  Comanches,  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  Wich- 
itas,  some  Apaches,  and  other  small  bands,  and 
remnants  of  bands  united  with  others.  In  Dakota 
are  the  Sioux,  Poncas,  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres, 
and  Mandans.  In  Montana,  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  Pie- 
gans,  Gros  Ventres,  Assinaboines,  Arapahoes,  Chey- 
ennes, Flatheads,  Bannocks,  several  tribes  of  Sioux, 
and  several  other  small  tribes.  In  Wyoming  are 
Sioux,  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  and  Shoshones.  In 
Idaho  are  Nez  Perces,  Spokanes,  Boise,  Bannocks,  and 
Shoshones.     In  Colorado  are  the  Utes.     New  Mexico 
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has  the  Navajoes,  Apaches,  Utes,  and  Pueblos.  In 
Utah  are  Shoshones,  Utes,  Timpanagos,  and  some 
others.  In  Arizona  are  Pimas,  Maricopas,  Mohaves, 
Yumas,  Apaches,  Pueblos,  and  others.  In  Nevada 
are  Pah-Utes,  Piutes,  Washoes,  Shoshones,  Ban- 
nocks. In  Washington  Territory  are  Spokanes, 
Okanagans,  Yakamas,  and  others.  In  Oregon  are 
Umatillas,  Cayuses,  Walla- Wallas,  Wascoes,  Coosas, 
Modocs,  Snakes,  and  a  few  others.  In  California  are 
Ukie,  Wylackie,  Redwoods,  etc.,  all  natives. 

Before  the  existence  of  this  Government  all 
European  powers  having  colonies  or  claiming  lands 
in  North  America  held  to  the  view,  whether  it  was 
absolutely  right  or  true  or  not,  that  they  were  sov- 
ereigns over  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  in  the  terri- 
tory they  claimed.  Discovery,  it  was  held,  gave 
them  the  ownership  of  the  territory,  and  made  them 
sovereign  over  the  savages  who  were  the  native 
inhabitants.  Priority  of  discovery  established  the 
sovereignty  of  the  soil,  and  there  was  never  any 
question  between  the  discovering  nations  except  as 
to  which  was  really  the  first  discoverer,  or  which 
could  best  illustrate  and  enforce  his  pretensions. 
There  was  no  question  between  them  as  to  sover- 
eignty of  the  soil  remaining  in  the  aborigines  above 
this  so-called  right  of  discovery.  This  was  not 
granted  by  any  of  them.  They  all  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  Indian  there  remained  what  they 
called  the  right  of  occupancy,  and  that  this  right 
might  be  taken  forever  from  the  savage  by  purchase, 
and  by  conquest,  if  not  by  theft.     But,  in  any  case, 
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the  Indians  were  to  be  treated  with  as  nations. 
The  right  of  discovery  implied  every  thing  but  the 
polite  and  technical  right  of  occupancy.  It,  there- 
fore, embraced  the  right  to  settle,  sell,  transfer,  or 
do  anything  else  with  the  discovered  country. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  inherited 
and  began  its  dealings  with  the  Indians  on  this 
same  principle,  and  its  great  ambition  has  been  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  or  right  of  occupancy. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  there  has  been  some 
diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  in  the  various  Ad- 
ministrations about  the  latitude  of  the  means  to  be 
used  to  this  end,  and  the  stress  to  be  put  upon  the 
feelings,  views,  necessities,  or  lives  of  the  Indians. 
In  the  main,  the  same  course  has  been  pursued  to- 
wards the  Indians  under  all  Administrations,  and  it 
may  be  maintained  without  difficulty  that  the  Govern- 
ment, with  all  its  reprehensible  conduct  in  dealing 
with  them,  has  always  been  better  than  that  of 
the  neighboring  people.  The  Catholic  settlers  of 
Newfoundland  deemed  it  a  part  of  their  business 
and  duty  to  kill  Indians  without  provocation.  The 
Protestant  settlers  of  Plymouth  Colony  seemed 
to  consider  it  a  Christian  virtue  to  kill  the  heathen 
savages,  and  in  some  of  the  British  Colonies, 
at  times,  rewards  were  offered  for  Indian  scalps. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  country 
to  the  present  day  there  has  never  been  a  time  on 
the  ever  fluctuating  and  receding  western  border 
when  the  outrages  of  the  whites  against  the  Indians 
were   not,   perhaps,   many  times  greater  than   were 
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those  of  the  Indians  upon  the  whites.  A  mur- 
der on  one  side  led  to  a  murder  on  the  other. 
Rapine  and  devastation  were  followed  by  rapine  and 
devastation.  Massacre  and  desolation  on  one  side 
brought  vengeance  from  the  other.  Ten  stories  have 
been  told  and  made  a  part  of  the  pioneer  history 
of  the  country  against  the  Indians  to  every  one  un- 
favorable to  the  whites.  Had  the  Indian  written 
and  published  the  story,  it  would  have  been  quite 
different,  yet,  perhaps,  not  a  whit  less  true. 

Still,  throwing  aside  the  tyrannical  and  unfeeling 
conduct  of  General  Jackson,  and  the  evil  course  of 
an  occasional  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Interior, 
of  many  Indian  agents,  superintendents,  and  com- 
missioners, it  is  held  here  and  throughout  this  work 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
meant  to  deal  fairly  and  honorably  with  the  Indians, 
and  in  the  main  has  done  so.  That  is,  considering 
that  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  dealings  with 
them,  that  they  had  no  right  but  that  of  occupancy 
in  the  soil  they  were  born  on,  is  right.  In  one  of 
his  last  annual  messages  President  John  Quincy 
Adams  said  that  this  Government  had,  from  the 
foundation,  regarded  the  Indians  as  foreign  and  in- 
dependent powers,  and  as  having  proprietorship  in 
lands ;  and,  as  such,  the  Government  had  made 
treaties  with  them,  and  purchased  their  lands  of 
them  whenever  they  could  be  induced  to  sell ;  and, 
as  rude  and  ignorant  brethren  of  the  same  race,  the 
Government  had  always  kept  in  mind  its  duty  to 
attempt  to  give  them  knowledge  and  religion. 
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As  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  there  appear  to 
be  about  as  many  Indians  in  the  United  States 
to-day  as  there  were  in  1776.  In  the  early  days, 
on  the  Atlantic  Slope,  whole  tribes  or  nations  were 
destroyed  by  the  whites.  Some  tribes  have  disap- 
peared by  wars  among  themselves.  The  Delawares, 
then  a  numerous  people,  who  welcomed  the  whites 
on  the  eastern  shores,  are  now  a  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Many  tribes 
in  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  have  passed 
away,  as  such,  and  the  few  members  living  haA^e 
been  engrafted  into  more  powerful  tribes.  Or  a 
single  tribe  has  been  formed  from  fragments  of  many, 
and  the  great  wars  and  trials  through  which  they 
have  passed  have  thinned  their  ranks,  and  made 
propagation  hard  or  impossible.  And  yet  many 
tribes,  in  late  years,  have  increased  ;  even  the  long 
persecuted  Seminoles  have  more  than  held  their  own 
since  they  were  removed  to  the  West.  The  sur- 
vivors of  tribes  and  nations  on  the  Atlantic  now 
constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  those  found  in 
the  Indian  Territory  and  neighboring  country,  while 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the  Pacific  Slope 
are  those  mainly  who  are  native  to  the  soil. 

Isabella  L.  Bird,  an  English  woman  of  great  spirit 
and  considerable  fairness,  who  made  some  wonderful 
journeys  in  the  mountains  and  prairies  in  1878, 
writes  in  her  work,  "A  Lady's  Life  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  :" — 

"The  Americans  will  never  solve  the  Indian  problem 
till  the  Indian  is  extinct.     They  have  treated  them  after 
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a  fashion  which  has  intensified  their  treachery  and  'dev- 
iltry '  as  enemies,  and,  as  friends,  reduces  them  to  a  de- 
graded pauperism,  devoid  of  the  very  first  elements  of 
civilization.  The  only  difference  between  the  savage  and 
the  civilized  Indian  is,  that  the  latter  carries  fire-arms  and 
gets  drunk  on  whisky.  The  Indian  Agency  has  been  a 
sink  of  fraud  and  corruption  ;  it  is  said  that  barely  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  allowance  ever  reaches  those  for  whom  it 
is  voted ;  and  the  complaints  of  shoddy  blankets,  dam- 
aged flour,  and  worthless  fire-arms  are  universal.  ^To  get 
rid  of  the  Indians'  is  the  phrase  used  everywhere.  Even 
their  '  reservations '  do  not  escape  seizure  practically ;  for, 
if  gold  'breaks  out'  on  them,  they  are  'rushed,'  and  their 
possessors  are  either  compelled  to  accept  land  farther 
west,  or  are  shot  off  and  driven  off.  One  of  the  surest 
agents  in  their  destruction  is  vitriolized  whisky.  An 
attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  cleanse  the  Augean 
stable  of  the  Indian  Department,  but  it  has  met  with  sig- 
nal failure,  the  usual  result  in  America  of  every  effort  to 
purify  the  official  atmosphere.  Americans  especially  love 
(like)  superlatives.  The  phrases  'biggest  in  the  world,' 
'finest  in  the  world,'  are  on  all  lips.  Unless  President 
Hayes  is  a  strong  man  they  will  soon  come  to  boast  that 
their  Government  is  composed  of  the  'biggest  scoundrels' 
in  the  world." 

T.  H.  Gladstone,  an  Englishman,  who  traveled  in 
the  West  in  1856,  and  who  wrote  his  observations 
to  the  "London  Times,"  said  : — 

"It  would  be  very  unfair,  however,  to  charge  the 
United  States  Government  with  wholesale  injustice,  or  even 
with  neglect,  in  relation  to  the  native  tribes.  Equally 
unfair  would  it  be  to  bring  its  agents  under  a  universal 
censure,  as  forgetful  of  the  claims  of  humanity,  and 
grasping  only  at  self-advantage.  It  is  true  the  history  of 
the    Indians   in   America,   as    from    territory  to   territory 
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they  have  been  pushed  out  westward  before  the  advanc- 
ing tide  of  white  population,  has  been  a  most  mournful 
one ;  mournful,  I  mean,  not  because  they  have  had  to 
yield  to  another  race,  but  because  of  the  barbarous 
cruelty  with  which  the  conquest  has  been,  in  former  years 
at  least,  pursued.  It  were  easy  to  gather  from  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  States  whole  volumes  of  traditionary 
history  as  to  the  dealings  of  their  fathers  with  the  In- 
dians ;  and  nine-tenths  of  these  traditions  are  traditions 
of  blood,  telling  of  the  white  man's  cruelty  and  the  red 
man's  revenge.  But  for  long  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  attempted  to  act  honorably  with  the  aboriginal 
possessors  of  the  land." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  UTES  AND   THEIR  TROUBLES— OURAY   AND  CHE- 

PETA— JUANITA— A  CHAPTER  FROM  THE  ARMY— 

A  COUNTRY  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 

1"^HE  fine  sketch  of  the  Ute  Indians  and  their 
country  to  be  found  in  this  chapter,  has  been 
prepared  at  different  times,  for  this  work,  by  an 
officer  in  the  army ;  and  with  this  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous piece  of  writing  it  is  designed  to  end  the  gen- 
eral view  of  the  North  American  Indian  and  his 
long  struggle  with  the  white  race,  which  was  planned 
for  this  volume  : — 

"Colorado  is  regarded  as  a  sanitarium  for  persons  suffering 
with  phthisis.  There  are  five  fundamental  characters  which 
are  especially  studied  in  connection  with  the  therapeutic  effects 
of  any  climate.  These  are  its  relative  humidity,  its  purity, 
its  temperature,  equability,  and  density.  The  last  being  a 
quality  that  has  been  more  especially  investigated  of  late  years. 

"Colorado,  at  least  this  part  of  it,  has  a  cool,  dry,  equa- 
ble climate ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  an  ideal  climate 
for  consumptives.  The  southern  coast  of  California  has  the 
same  characteristics.  The  fact  that  phthisis  does  not  occur  in 
localities  at  an  elevation  of  five  or  six  thousand  feet  or  more, 
is  adduced  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  special  value  of  a 
rare  atmosphere.  Some  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  high 
altitudes  have  a  deficient  supply  of  oxygen  and  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  system ;  a  condition  which  secures  them 
immunity  from  phthisis.  Dr.  Marcet  has  recently  tried  to 
prove  that  at  high  altitudes  oxygen  penetrates  the  pulmonary 
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tissue  more  rapidly  and  easily.  In  this  way  he  would  explain 
his  observations  to  the  effect  that  as  a  person  ascends  to  a 
higher  level  the  amount  of  oxygen  inspired  decreases,  while 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired  increases.  A  prevalent 
belief  is  that  a  rare  atmosphere  acts  upon  the  pulmonary  sur- 
face like  a  cupping-glass.  In  this  way  it  hurries  on  the  blood 
and  relieves  stasis  and  threatened  inflammation. 

"In  my  letter  to  you  last  summer  I  informed  you  that  for 
a  summer  climate  this  could  not  be  excelled.  I  still  think  so, 
and  so  far  the  winter  has  not  been  as  cold  as  I  expected  it 
would  be.  When  I  came  into  this  climate  from  the  malarial 
districts  of  the  Indian  Territory  I  felt  the  change  at  once. 
At  Fort  Garland,  owing  to  the  sudden  change  from  a  low  cli- 
mate to  one  where  snow  was  visible  all  over  the  mountain- 
tops,  I  had  a  slight  chill  and  a  fever  for  two  or  three  days, 
which  easily  gave  way  to  blue-mass  and  quinine.  My  lungs 
expanded,  and  before  I  reached  the  Uncompahgre  Valley  I 
felt  like  a  different  person.  They  tell  me  that  the  thermometer 
has  registered  seventeen  degrees  below  zero,  but  I  give  you  my 
word,  I  doubt  it.  I  was  not  affected  by  it ;  I  have  worn  a 
common  slouch  hat  all  the  time,  taking  care  only  to  keep  my 
body  warm  and  feet  dry  and  warm. 

"Just  to  the  west  of  our  cantonment  is  the  mountain 
range  which  divides  the  Uncompahgre  River  from  the  Rio 
Dolores.  This  is  covered  with  mountain  pine,  the  climate  of 
which  is  magnificent ;  and  when  the  Indian  reservation  is 
thrown  open  to  settlement  would  make  a  most  delightful  place 
to  live.  But  you  ought  to  see  it  by  all  means.  I  feel  con- 
vinced tiiat  if  you  should  spend  one  summer  here  you  would 
abandon  Kentucky  forever.  The  only  thing  necessary  upon 
entering  this  country  is  not  to  change  your  underwear;  keep 
your  heavy  flannels  on  the  whole  year  round.  This  is  thought 
necessary,  owing  to  the  cool  evenings  and  mornings. 

"I  shall  pass  through  Cincinnati  about  the  20th  of  next 
month,  but  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  day.  I  shall  go  to 
Chepeta's  house  to-morrow  for  information  as  to  Ouray,  after 
which  I  expect  to  be  able  to  give  you  all  the  information 
you  need." 

.  "Ouray  died  during  the  month  of  August  last  (1880),  of 
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chronic  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys.  For  an  Indian  he  was  a 
man  of  great  good  sense.  He  saw  the  utter  folly  of  contending 
with  the  whites,  and  advised  his  people  to  drive  the  best  pos- 
sible bargain  with  them,  but  never  fight  them.  He  would  say 
to  his  under  chiefs :  '  Heap  white  men  ;  so  many  can 't  count 
'em !  They  have  railroads  and  telegraphs !  Heap  guns,  pow- 
der, lead,  flour,  horses,  mules,  beef,  pork — everything !  Indian 
fight  white  man.  Indian  no  gun,  no  lead,  no  powder,  no 
flour ;  white  man  all  round  Indians.  Where  you  go  ?  Go 
to  the  mountains.  Well,  suppose  you  do !  White  man  all 
round  you  still!  Game  all  gone,  nothing  to  eat!  Squaw  and 
papoose  hungry.  In  the  end  you  must  kill  yourselves,  or 
white  man  will  take  you  !  It  is  hard  for  the  Indian,  but  we 
must  do  the  best  we  can !' 

"This  was  always  'the  burden  of  his  song'  to  his  people, 
and  however  rudely  he  may  have  expressed  himself,  you  can 
easily  see  he  understood  the  situation.  He  saw,  I  think,  very 
clearly  that  the  total  extermination  of  the  Utes  would  be  an 
accomplished  fact  in  a  very  short  time,  in  any  event;  but  if 
they  went  to  war  with  the  whites  it  would  be  hurried  on 
sevenfold. 

"The  Ute  nation  is  composed  of  the  following  bands: 
Ta-ba-quache,  Mu-ache,  Ca-po-te,  Wee-min-u-che,  Yam-pa, 
Grand  River,  and  U-in-tah.  Before  the  United  States  entered 
into  definite  treaty  relations  with  them,  these  bands  roamed 
over  a  vast  country,  occupying  in  their  excursions  the  terri- 
tory embraced  in  Western  Colorado,  Eastern  Utah,  Northern 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern  Wyoming.  They  also 
came  through  Eastern  Colorado  to  the  buffalo  range  on  the 
plains,  and  made  their  periodical  hunts  at  the  risk  of  war  with 
the  Cheyennes  and  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  Indians,  who 
claimed  as  their  country  the  territory  over  Avhich  the  great 
southern  herd  of  buffalo  ranged.  For  years  before  the  late  Re- 
bellion, what  is  now  known  as  the  Southern  Utes,  Uncompahgre, 
and  White  River  Utes  were  under  the  control  of  the  late 
Honorable  Kit  Carson,  who  resided  at  Pueblo  Loos,  in  North- 
ern New  Mexico.  They  had  great  faith  in  him,  and  he  had 
wonderful  control  over  them.  Carson  was  Fremont's  guide  and 
companion  during  the  latter's  career  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
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and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     During  the  late  Rebellion  he  was 
a   brigadier-general    of   volunteers,  and   was    engaged   in    the 
battle  of  Van  Verde,  New  Mexico.     The  first  treaty  made  with 
these  Indians  was  in  March,  1868,  which  was  ratified  and  pro- 
claimed November  6,  1868.     During  the  year  1869  M.  McCook 
(a  member  of  the  fighting  McCook  family  of  Ohio)  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  territory  of  Colorado,  and  ex-officio  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs  for  all  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the 
Territory.     There  is  hardly  a  doubt  but  that  McCook  desired  a 
reduction  of  the  limits  of  the  Ute  Reservation,  in  oi'der  that 
he  and  his  friends  might  have  full  sway  at  the  rich  mineral 
fields   which  were  known  to   exist  in   the  western  part  of  the 
Territory,  and  the  record  shows  that  he  started  in   as  a  bull- 
dozer.    One  of  the  results  of  this  treaty  was  the  establishment 
of  three  agencies,  one  on  Rio  La  Plata  (Silver  River),  in  the 
southern   part  of  the  Territory,  one  on  or  near  the  Gunnison 
River.     This  river  was  named  after  Captain  Gunnison,  of  the 
corps  of  engineers,  United  States  Army,  who  was  killed  by 
Ute  Indians  while  exploring  the  country  during  (I  think)  the 
year    1854.     This    agency   is    now    known   as   the   Los    Pinos 
Agency  ;  and  one  at  or  near  White  River.     The  U-in-tah  band 
of  Utes  were  situated  directly  west  of  the  White  River,  and 
were,  to  a  considerable  degree,  under  the  control  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  under  Brigham  Young. 

"One  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  was  to  the  eflfect  that 
white  men  were  never  to  trespass  upon  the  reservation  set  apart 
for  these  Indians,  nor  were  they  to  hunt  thereon ;  but  it  seems 
the  whites  did  invade  the  reservation,  miners  prospecting  and 
locating  themselves  on  the  land.  The  result  was  that  in  1871 
Ouray  requested  that  a  military  post  be  established  near  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  reservation,  with  the  view  of  keep- 
ing the  whites  ofl^  of  it.  During  the  year  1872  the  Govern- 
ment thought  to  settle  this  question  by  purchasing  from  the 
Indians  that  portion  of  their  reservation  on  which  the  whites 
had  established  themselves.  Governor  McCook,  John  D.  Long, 
of  Maine,  and  General  McDonald,  of  Missouri,  were  commis- 
sioned for  that  purpose,  and  met  the  representatives  of  the 
Ute  Nation  at  Los  Pinos  Agency.  McCook,  as  chairman, 
made    the    opening   speech    to    the    Indians,    urging   them    to 
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comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  '  Great  Father'  and  Congress ;  but 
it  appears  the  chief  knew  McCook  and  his  object,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  hira.  Mr.  Long  then  rose  to  speak  to  them,  when 
Ouray  said  :  '  You  write  down  what  is  said  ;  we  can  not.  Many 
of  the  Indians  understand  Spanish,  and  we  want  Mr.  Long  to 
repeat  what  he  has  said,  that  all  may  understand  it,  and  I 
will  interpret  it  into  Ute,  so  that  all  may  get  it  correct.'  Mr. 
Long  then  made  his  speech.  Sa-pa-va-na-ro,  Ouray's  suc- 
cessor as  chief  of  the  nation,  said,  in  reply  to  some  remarks 
made  by  McCook:  *We  thought  the  land  you  are  trying  to 
buy  was  given  us  by  treaty  for  our  lands ;  for  that  reason  we 
have  never  thought  of  going  to  war  or  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  we  are  contented  with  the  treaty  as  it  is.  When  we  made 
the' treaty  we  did  not  think  it  was  made  with  common  men,  but 
thought  it  was  with  people  who  would  abide  by  it.  We  believe, 
and  our  children  who  are  living,  and  those  who  shall  be  born 
shall  believe,  that  the  treaty  is  as  it  should  be,  and  that  nobody 
can  take  away  our  land  that  we  have  by  the  treaty.  By  this 
treaty  we  are  here  on  this  reservation,  and  white  people  are 
living  on  land  that  was  ours  and  are  enjoying  it.  We  are  not 
disturbing  them  on  it,  and  they  should  not  disturb  us  on  the 
laud  that  is  ours.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  Indians  and  whites,  and  it  should  be  of  equal 
interest  to  both.  It  is  business  of  importance  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about ;  it  is  a  thing  that  looks  strange  to  us,  that  white 
men,  who  are  civilized,  should  be  going  on  our  land,  and  it  is 
strange  to  us  that  they  are  permitted  to  trespass  on  it.  The 
whites  should  be  quiet  in  their  own  country,  and  should  not  be 
trespassing  on  land  that  does  not  belong  to  them  ;  our  interest 
and  all  our  interests  is  to  live  in  peace  with  all  men.  For  a 
great  many  years  I  have  lived  in  the  position  in  which  I  am, 
and  my  only  desire  is  that  we  should  live  in  peace.  A  man  who 
thinks  well  will  always  do  well ;  it  is  the  same  of  the  whites  and 
the  Indians.  They  will  not  forget.  A  man,  whether  he  is  red  or 
white,  if  he  thinks  well,  will  always  be  just,  and  do  right  in 
all  his  actions.  A  man  who  thinks  well  will  do  well ;  that 
is,  a  man  who  has  a  good  heart  will  be  just!'  What  do  you 
think  of  this?  This  man  can  neither  read  nor  write;  he  is  a 
poor,  simple  child  of  nature;   he  never  read  the  old  philoso- 
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phers,  and  who  will  deny  that  he  has  not  read  his  own  heart, 
and  that  these  words  were  not  a  stinging  rebuke  to  McCook? 
These  words  are  his  own,  and  I  ask  you  if  they  do  not 
express  all  that  can  be  expressed.  '  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
makes  countless  thousands  mourn.' 

"The  Indians  positively  refused  to  entertain  any  proposi- 
tion touching  the  sale  of  their  lands,  and,  in  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Brunot  (who  was  subsequently  sent  out  to  make  ar- 
rangements about  the  sale),  he  said  to  Ouray  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  keep  the  miners  off  the 
reservation.  'What!'  said  Ouray,  '  is  not  the  Government 
strong  enough  to  keep  its  agreements  with  us?' 

"As  to  the  origin  of  this  people  I  am  unable  to  give  you 
any  information.     The  nearest  Indians  south  are  the  Navajoes 
and    Apaches;    to   the    north   are  the  Sioux    and   Cheyennes. 
Many  of   the  Utes  speak   Spanish.     The   word   Pueblo   means 
village  ;  it  is  a  Spanish  word  ;  hence  when  one  speaks  of  Pueblo 
Indians  he  means  those  who  have  houses,  permanent  places  of 
abode.     The  Zuni   Indians  of  Southern  New  Mexico  are  the 
same.     The  Pueblos  and  Zunis   are,   no  doubt,   of   the    same 
family,  and  at  one   time   covered  the  whole  country    between 
the  Rio  Grande  on  the  east  to  the  Colorado  River  on  the  west. 
I  also  feel  convinced  the  Navajoes  are  of  the  same  family,  and 
all  more  or  less  have  been  under  the  direction  and  instruction 
of  the  early  Spanish  Jesuits,  who  entered  this  country  as  early 
as  A.  D.  1540.     Bancroft,  in  his  'Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,'   argues  and   attempts   to   solve  the  question   as  to  the 
origin  of  these  people,  but  he  freely  confesses  that  it  is  one 
of  those  things,  as  Dundreary  says,  '  which  is  past  any  fellow's 
finding  out.'     First,  it  is  argued  that  the   lost  tribes  of  Israel 
may  have  wandered  to  the  north  of  Asia,  and  crossed   Behr- 
ing  Strait;  but  when   you  come   to  the  question  of  anatomy, 
it  seems  impossible.     The  head  of  the  Jew  slopes  backward, 
no  doubt,  but  the  enormous  development  of  the  frontal  sinews 
does  not  appear  in   them  as  it  does  in  the  Indian,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  development,  combined  with  a  low,  flat  forehead,  is 
indicative   of  small  brain  capacity.     Many  of  the  Utes  have 
a  Jewish  cast  of  countenance,  but  any  argument  as  to   their 
origin  must  necessarily  be  based  upon  supposition.     I  am  one 
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of  those  who  believe  that  where  the  conditions  of  life  were, 
there  life  sprang  forth.  The  Greek  legend  of  the  great  island 
of  the  Atlantic  may  be  true,  that  Europe  was  at  one  time  con- 
nected with  the  New  World,  but  life  is  too  short  to  attempt  to 
solve  the  question  at  this  late  date.  Some  argue  that  they 
may  have  descended  from  shipwrecked  Chinamen,  who  were 
driven  by  adverse  winds  to  the  Pacific  Coast ;  but,  physically  and 
anatomically  speaking,  they  appear  to  be  more  distant  from  the 
Chinese  than  from  the  Jew.  The  combined  Ute  Nation  does 
not  exceed  four  thousand  souls,  and  are  split  up  into  small  bands, 
under  petty  chiefs.  What  I  mean  to  .say  is,  that  tliey  have 
bands  with  one  chief  at  the  head  of  each ;  then  each  band  is 
again  subdivided  into  numerous  smaller  bands,  each  with  a 
l)etty  chief  at  its  head.  Ouray  was  not  the  descendant  of  a 
chief  I  am  informed  that  he  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  self-made  man.  His  mother  was  a  captive  Apache 
squaw,  whom,  no  doubt,  his  father,  a  Ute,  had  captured  in 
battle.  He  reached  the  position  of  chief  of  the  Ute  Nation 
through  his  own  sterling  qualities.  He  was  a  discreet,  brave, 
and  just  man.  All  bad  Indians  had  occasion  to  fear  him.  A 
small  clique  in  the  tribe  were  jealous  of  his  popularity  and 
influence,  but  he  kept  them  well  under  control.  His  presence 
when  trouble  was  going  on  was  always  sufficient ;  but  when  he 
once  made  up  his  mind  to  punish  an  Indian  it  was  death,  unless 
the  offender  left  the  tribe.  The  clique  referred  to  have  always 
been  opposed  to  friendly  relations  with  the  whites,  and  would 
to-day  bring  on  a  war  if  they  could  carry  a  majority  with 
them.  One  of  these  annoyed  Ouray  considerably,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  went  to  Ouray's  lodge  and  commenced  his  usual 
harangue.  Ouray  listened  to  him,  but  said  nothing.  After 
the  man  left  the  lodge  Ouray  directed  Sa-pa-va-na-ro  to  take 
his  rifle  and  shoot  him.  This  order  was  carried  out,  and  the 
man  instantly  killed.  Ouray  never  resorted  to  such  measures 
unless  his  authority  was  disputed.  Ouray  left  no  children. 
Chepeta,  now  his  widow,  was  his  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
duly  married  by  a  Catholic  priest  at  Loos,  New  Mexico.  By 
his  first  squaw  he  had  one  child,  a  boy ;  but,  being  on  a  buffalo 
hunt,  and  camped  where  the  city  of  Denver  now  is,  he  was 
surprised    by    a    large    party   of   Arapahoes   and    Cheyenues. 
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Having  a  party  of  only  thirty  men  he  was  forced  to  give  way 
for  a  short  time.     He  covered  his  boy  up  with  blankets,  telling 
him  to  keep  quiet,  in  the  hope  that  the  enemy  might  pass  him. 
The   enemy   entered  his  camp,  sacked   it,  and   carried  off  his 
only   child.     Ouray  rallied  his  men,    returned  and   drove  the 
Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  off  with  an  inferior  force,  but  he 
never  heard  of  his   child   after,  who,  no  doubt,  was  made  a 
slave  when   he  grew  up.     Had  Ouray  lived  their  progress  in 
civilization,  no  doubt,  would  have  been   rapid ;  he  seemed  to 
have  the  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  the  habits  of  the  whites. 
He  had   a  good,  comfortable  home,  nicely  furnished ;    tables, 
chairs,  lounges,  china-ware,  a  good  buggy  and  team,  and  three 
Mexican  servants  to  take  care  of  his  stock  and  attend  to  his 
business.     The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  he  lived  too  luxuriously ; 
he  grew  corpulent,  and  lost  all  taste  for  exercise.     When  he 
died    he   was    worth    several   thousand    dollars.     He   Avas    the 
owner  of  a  large  number  of  horses  and  horned  cattle,  numer- 
ous goats,  and   five  hundred  or  six  hundred  sheep,   besides  a 
regular  income  from  the  Government,  which,  I  think,  amounted 
to  one  thousand  dollars  per  year.     The  Government,  I  believe, 
treated   him   very  well,  but,  as  a  tribe,   the  Utes    have    been 
treated  very  little  better  than  any  other  tribes.     There  was  a 
proposition  made   to  move  them  to  the   Indian  Territory,  but 
they  would  not  listen  to  it ;  they  said  they  would  all  die  in  a 
low  country ;  from  time  immemorial  their  ancestors  had  lived  in 
the  mountains,  and  they  would  continue  to  do  the  same.     This 
would  indicate  a  knowledge  of  malaria. 

"The  Government,  I  think,  has  always  provided  liberally 
for  all  Indian  tribes  who  have  gone  upon  reservations,  and,  as 
far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  it  has  always  done  its  duty ;  but 
it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  no  more  than  about  twenty  per 
centum  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  Indians  reaches 
them ;  at  least  this  was  the  record  prior  to  President  Hayes's 
Administration.  Candid  men,  those  who  have  the  interests  of 
the  Indians  at  heart,  freely  acknowledge  that  a  vast  improve- 
ment has  been  brought  about  in  the  administration  of  Indian 
affairs  within  the  last  four  years,  and  I  believe  this  resulted 
mainly  from  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  present  Honorable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 
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"The  manner  of  dealing  with  Indians  is  a  very  bad  one; 
but  I  can  not  see  how  it  can  be  changed  for  the  better,  unless 
they  are  transferred  to  the  War  Department,  and  placed  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  tlie  army.  The  system  now  in  vogue 
is  about  as  follows :  The  President,  desiring  to  reduce  the  area 
of  any  Indian  range,  appoints  a  commission  consisting  of  three 
or  more  persons,  who  are  supposed  to  know  something  about 
Indians,  and  authorizes  the  commission  to  make  a  treaty.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  majority  of  the  commission  know 
nothing  of  the  wants  of  the  Indians.  They  are,  say,  instructed 
to  make  a  treaty  which  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  an 
original  reservation,  or  to  reduce  the  limits  of  one  already 
established,  for  an  annual  consideration  in  money  and  annuity 
goods,  the  fulfilling  of  which  shall  depend  upon  a  future  ap- 
})ropriation  made  by  Congress.  Apparently  all  parties,  until 
Congress  is  reached,  do  their  duty,  but  Congress,  by  some  neg- 
lect or  other  cause,  fails  to  make  the  ajipropriation.  The  affair 
falls  through,  or  it  stands  over  until  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  Indians  see  that  the  white  man  has  lied  to  them, 
and  the  failure  to  comply  with  treaty  obligations  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  results  in  war  and  its  consequent  loss  of 
innocent  life.  You  fail  once  to  make  your  word  good  to  an 
Indian  and  you  are  eternally  damned  in  his  estimation. 

"The  mode  of  supplying  the  Indians  with  annuity  goods 
under  the  present  system  is  as  follows :  The  commission  author- 
izes the  purchase  in  open  market,  say,  of  one  hundred  thousand 
blankets  for  Indian  supply,  and  dealers  are  notified  to  put 
in  bids.  They  are  purchased  at  an  advance  over  and  above 
their  actual  value,  say,  of  thirty  per  cent,  which  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  Government  agents  and  middle-men.  They  are 
shipped  on  invoice  to  the  different  agents,  who  receive  and 
issue  to  the  Indians  about  one-third  of  the  number  invoiced, 
the  other  two  parts  he  sells  for  his  own  benefit.  Now  you  will 
ask,  How  does  he  cover  this  transaction  up  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
He  keeps  an  affidavit  man  !  whom  he  pays  an  advance  per 
month  of  thirty  or  forty  dollars  in  addition  to  his  regular  pay, 
and  he  swears  that  all  the  blankets  were  issued  to  the  Indians. 
This  was  the  mode  some  years  ago,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  prac- 
tice of  many  of  the  agencies  now.     You  will  observe  that  the 
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Government  loses  nothing  by  these  operations ;  it  has  fulfilled 
its  treaty  obligations;  it  has  sent  out  one  hundred  thousand 
blankets,  but  the  Indians  receive  only  two-thirds  of  them ; 
hence  the  red  man  is  the  only  loser.  This  system  works  badly, 
and  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  much  trouble. 

"Now,  if  we  were  to  have  entire  charge  of  them,  the  fol- 
lowing would  result :  The  Quartermaster's  Department  would 
be  directed  to  purchase  one  hundred  thousand  blankets  for 
distribution  to  the  Indians.  At  each  agency  there  would  be  a 
quartermaster;  the  blankets  would  be  invoiced  to  him,  and  he 
would  be  obliged  to  receipt  to  the  invoicing  officer  for  them, 
and  take  them  up  on  his  quarterly  return  of  stores  on  hand. 
Having  once  receipted  for  them,  he  is  held  strictly  responsible 
for  them.  When  he  is  ready  to  issue,  a  disinterested  army 
oflBcer  is  directed  to  witness  the  issue  of  each  article  Avhich  is 
made  on  the  clothing  receipt-rolls,  and  the  witnessing  officer 
certifies  that  he  witnessed  the  issue  of  each  article  to  the  In- 
dians named  on  the  roll.  This  roll  is  the  final  voucher  cover- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  property,  and  is  the  quartermaster's 
authority  for  dropping  the  blankets  from  his  next  quarterly 
return.  These  receipt-rolls  are  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  goes 
with  the  officer's  return  to  the  Quartermaster-General's  office, 
where  they  are  thoroughly  scrutinized  ;  if  found  correct,  they  are 
sent  to  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  Avhere  they  are  again 
thoroughly  scrutinized,  and  if  found  correct,  the  officer's  responsi- 
bility ceases,  and  he  is  so  notified.  The  array  officer  is  so  hedged 
around  that  it  would  almost  be  impossible  to  steal,  even  if  he 
desired  to  do  so;  besides  he  has  a  social,  an  official,  and  per- 
.sonal  reputation  to  maintain,  and  which  he  can  not  afford  to 
lose  for  any  trivial  sum.  I  hope  I  have  made  the  foregoing 
clear,  so  that  you  will  understand  it. 

"Now,  as  to  the  outbreak  at  the  White  River  Reservation, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Agent  Meeker  and  seven  or 
eight  employes,  and  the  carrying  oflT  of  several  Avomen  at  the 
agency.  The  facts,  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  get  at  them,  are  as 
follows :  A  strip  of  land  adjacent  to  the  agency  buildings,  and 
on  which  several  Indians  had  located  their  lodges  and  corrals, 
was  selected  by  Agent  Meeker  for  cultivation,  and  men  were 
ordered    to    plow   it    up   for   seeding.     The  Indians    objected, 
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saying,  that  there  was  lots  of  land  without  disturbing  them ;  but 
Meeker  persisted,  and  the  men  were  ordered  to  proceed  with 
the  plowing.  When  these  men  arrived  at  a  point  near  the 
lodges,  two  Indians  came  out  with  guns  and  told  the  men  to 
stop,  or  that  they  would  get  into  trouble.  This  was  reported 
to  the  agent,  who  again  directed  the  plowing  to  proceed.  When 
the  men  had  made  a  few  rounds,  they  were  fired  upon  from  a 
cluster  of  sage  brush.  Then  the  agent  ordered  the  plowing  to 
cease.  The  chiefs  were  called  together  by  the  agent,  Douglas 
being  the  bead  chief  in  the  vicinity.  Chief  White-River-Jack 
was  also  called  in  for  consultation,  and  they  one  and  all  said 
that  if  the  Indians  who  were  on  the  ground  objected  to  its 
being  plowed,  the  agent  ought  not  to  persist  in  his  course. 
But  in  a  communication  to  the  Indian  Commissioner  he  said : 
'The  plowing  will  proceed;  but  whether  unmolested  or  not, 
I  can  not  say.' 

"On  the  10th  of  September  the  agent  telegraphed  to  the 
Commissioner,  and  said :  '  I  have  been  assaulted  by  a  leading 
chief,  Johnson,  forced  out  of  my  own  house,  and  injured 
badly,  but  was  rescued  by  employes.  Plowing  stopped.  Life 
of  self,  family,  and  employes  not  safe.  Want  protection  im- 
mediately. Have  asked  Governor  Pitkin  to  confer  with  Gen- 
eral Pope.'  The  reply  to  this  was  an  order  from  the  AVar 
Department  to  General  Crook  to  send  troops,  and  Thornberg 
was  dispatched  at  once,  with  orders  to  arrest  all  the  Indians 
encouraging  and  engaged  in  the  attack  on  Agent  Meeker.  As 
soon  as  the  Indians  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  troops  they 
became  fearfully  wild  with  rage  at  the  conduct  of  the  agent, 
whom  they  charged  with  bringing  troops  on  their  reservation ; 
and,  as  Meeker  had  threatened  them  several  times  with  this 
very  result,  the  Indians  turned  out,  met  Thornberg,  and  opened 
the  fight,  which  you  know  all  about,  as  it  was  in  all  the  papers, 
and  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Thornberg.  When  the 
battle  opened  with  Thornberg  the  news  was  sent  to  the  agency 
by  runners,  and  twenty  Indians  turned  out,  armed,  and  opened 
fire  on  the  agency  employes.  These  Indians  belonged  to  Doug- 
las's band.  During  the  afternoon  the  agent  and  all  his  male  em- 
ployes, eight  in  number,  were  killed,  the  agency  buildings  sacked 
and   fired,  and  the    women    and    children   seized   and   carried 
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to  the  South.  The  chief  Johnson  previously  referred  to,  and  who 
assaulted  Meeker,  was  a  sub-chief  in  Douglas's  band  of  White 
River  Utes.  The  treaty  with  these  Indians  covered  such  cases 
exactly,  for  the  Indians  themselves  agreed  therein  to  give  up 
all  bad  Indians  who  commit  wrong  upon  the  person  or  prop- 
erty of  a  white  man,  and  before  any  demand  had  been  made 
for  the  arrest  of  Johnson  and  the  other  chiefs,  troops  were  sent, 
and  here  was  the  second  blunder  in  the  affair.  Now,  if  the 
Indians  had  killed  the  agent,  and  respected  the  persons  of  the 
women  and  employes,  almost  every  body  would  have  said, 
'Served  the  damphool  right.'  Meeker  was,  by  the  way,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  England  idea.  He  went  to  the  agency 
filled  with  the  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  humanize  and  Chris- 
tianize the  Indians  in  fifteen  minutes.  He  was  going  to  make 
them  self-supporting,  and  he  proposed  to  do  this  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not.  He  paid  no  attention  to  their  previous  habits 
and  life.  As  I  have  before  said,  it  was  the  New  England  idea 
which  says,  you  shall  not  drink  whisky  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
nor  shall  you  smoke  in  the  streets  of  Boston.  It  means.  Come 
to  me  or  go  to  the  wall.  It  was  this  idea  that  destroyed  the 
Republican  party  in  the  South — the  attempt  to  force  new 
institutions  upon  a  people  before  they  were  educated  up 
to  them ;  in  other  words,  fanaticism.  This,  combined  with 
Southern  slavery,  very  nearly  destroyed  this  country  once. 
The  seeds  are  not  dead,  they  are  smoldering. 

"As  soon  as  Ouray  was  notified  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
at  White  River,  he  sent  orders  to  Douglas  not  to  fire  another 
shot ;  and  Douglas  stopped  at  once,  as  he  knew  it  was  more 
than  his  life  was  worth  to  persist.  Douglas  was  taken,  and  is 
now  in  confinement  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Chief 
Johnson  has  not  been  .since  seen.  It  is  supposed  he  has  joined 
the  U-in-tah  Utes  in  Utah.  The  women  were  taken  to  Pla- 
teaux Creek,  north  of  Mesa  Grande,  where  they  were  all  out- 
raged the  same  as  though  they  had  been  squaws.  The  words 
Mesa  Grande  are  Spanish.  Mesa  means  table,  and  Grande 
means  big  ;  in  English,  table-land.  Ouray  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  ordered  to  investigate  and  demand  the  surrender 
of  fliose  Indians  who  had  committed  the  murder  at  the 
agency,    and    behaved    himself    splendidly    all    through,    and 
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deserves  great  credit.  .  .  .  Now  you  have  all  the  essential 
points  in  this  miserable  affair.  The  causes,  the  consequences, 
and  the  end  ;  all  the  misery  resulting  from  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  agent  to  enforce  the  New  England  idea ;  to  make 
these  people,  who  never  had  worked  and  never  will  work,  self- 
supporting  ;  this  is  the  Yankee  schoolmaster  and  some  of  the 
results  of  his  teaching.  There  may  be  philosophy  in  it,  but,  to 
my  optics,  it  is  not  visible. 

"I  will  now  turn  to  a  few  observations  on  Chepeta,  Ouray's 
wife.  I  sent  you  by  mail  a  photograph  of  her  and  Ouray, 
which  I  hope  you  have  received  ere  this.  It  is  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  her.  When  the  picture  was  taken  she  was 
happy,  as  Ouray  was  still  with  her;  but  since  Ouray  died 
she  has  been  mourning  continually  ;  the  manner  of  which  is 
as  follows: 

"Upon  the  death  of  an  Indian  all  his  personal  property 
is  given  away  by  his  squaw.  The  camp  where  the  death  oc- 
curred is  abandoned  at  once,  and  every  article  which  would 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  deceased  is  given  away  or 
abandoned.  The  squaw  cuts  her  hair  off  close  to  the  scalp, 
and  gives  herself  up  to  a  year's  mourning  and  lamentation. 
During  this  period  she  avoids  every  one,  never  washes  her  face 
or  combs  her  hair,  and  clothes  herself  in  the  filthiest  rags  she 
can  find;  and  this  now  is  the  condition  of  Chepeta.  There 
were  a  few  exceptions  made  by  the  leading  chiefs  in  her  case, 
because  of  the  immense  amount  of  property  Ouray  was  pos- 
sessed of  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  but  Chepeta  abandoned  the 
house  and  all  its  comforts,  and  has  gone  to  the  Gunnison 
Valley,  thirty  miles  distant,  to  live  in  a  dirty  lodge,  leaving 
her  Mexican  servants,  in  whom  she  seems  to  have  implicit 
confidence,  to  take  care  of  a  large  number  of  horses,  cattle, 
goats,  and  six  or  seven  hundred  sheep. 

"Religion. — The  Utes  believe  in  a  Supreme  Power;  that 
this  power  is  situated  in  a  good  place ;  and  that  it  is  good  and 
beneficent ;  that  it  is  the  origin  of  all  things,  the  mountains, 
valleys,  rivers,  trees,  flowers,  birds,  animals,  and  the  Utes. 
They  do  not  congregate  for  worship ;  they  have  no  priests. 
Unlike  the  Christians,  they  do  not  claim  to  know  all  about  the 
attributes  of  their  Supreme  Power^  nor  do  they  claim  it  is  per- 
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sonal.  They,  in  fact,  worship  and  believe  in,  as  the  Ephesians 
did  of  old,  the  Unknown  God. 

"Marriages. — When  two  people  desire  to  marry  or  live 
together,  they  consult  their  own  wishes  on  the  subject.  The 
woman  is  not  purchased  by  the  man,  as  in  other  tribes;  nor 
do  they  consult  the  wishes  of  the  parents  on  either  side.  They 
come  together  as  lovers,  and  live  as  man  and  wife.  He  sup- 
ports her,  and  she  does  his  drudgery  and  obeys  him  in  all 
things.  Among  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes  the 
squaw  is  purchased  by  the  lover  paying  to  the  bride's  father  a 
consideration  in  ponies,  blankets,  buffalo-robes,  or  money. 

"When  a  Ute  is  sick  the  medicine-man  is  sent  for  to  ex- 
amine him.  After  some  little  while  the  seat  of  the  pain  is 
located,  when  he  proceeds  to  place  the  top  of  his  head  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  just  above  the  pain.  He  then  sets  up  a 
howl  or  incantation,  assisted  by  all  the  Indians,  both  male  and 
female,  present.  This  is  continued  until  the  patient  dies  or 
gets  well.  Should  he  get  well,  the  medicine-man  receives  a 
pony  for  his  services ;  if  he  dies,  the  doctor  gets  nothing. 
Should  it  be  a  dangerous  case  the  incantations  continue  for 
fifteen  minutes.  When  they  cease,  all  hands  sit  down  in  a 
circle  around  the  patient  and  smoke,  passing  the  pipe  from 
one  to  the  other,  which  continues  for  some  time,  when  the 
medicine-man  resumes  his  former  position,  and  all  howl  as 
before.  The  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  the  patient  is  pos- 
sessed of  an  evil  spirit,  and  that  by  pursuing  the  howling  pro- 
cess this  spirit  will  be  driven  out;  which  is  something  akin 
to  the  East  India  demouology  practiced  by  certain  castes  in  that 
country,  who  believe  that  women  who  have  epilepsy  or  hys- 
teria are  possessed  of  an  evil  sjnrit — the  devil.  They  are, 
as  a  usual  thing,  taken  to  a  holy  place,  and  the  priests  are 
paid  for  delivering  the  evil  spirit  out  of  the  patient.  At  first 
he  tries  prayers  and  incantations ;  if  this  mode  fails,  he  resorts 
to  beating  the  patient's  body  with  a  large  club;  if  this  does 
not  prove  effective,  he  soaks  lamp-wicks  in  oil,  inserts  one  end 
into  the  person's  nostrils,  and  lights  the  other  end  with  fire. 
This  failing,  the  patient  is  given  up. 

"Burials. — When  an  Indian  dies,  his  body  is  placed  iu 
a  hole  dug  in  the  ground.     Everything  belonging  to  him  iu 
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the  shape  of  personal  property  is  put  into  the  grave  with  his 
body — his  knife,  bow  and  arrows,  blankets,  pistol,  rifle,  and 
ammunition.  And,  finally,  his  dog  and  all  his  horses  are  led 
to  his  grave  and  slaughtered.  The  purpose  of  which  seems  to 
be  to  obliterate  all  idea  of  the  man  ;  that  nothing  shall  remain 
which  might  convey  the  least  impression  that  the  person  ever 
existed.  They  desire  to  forget  him  at  once,  and  all  do  forget 
him  except  the  immediate  relatives,  who  are  bound  to  go 
through  certain  mourning  ceremonies,  such  as  cutting  the  hair 
short  and  living  in  filth  for  one  year  at  least.  The  grave  is  not 
filled  with  the  dirt  which  was  taken  out  of  it,  stones  are  sub- 
stituted. This  is  done  in  order  to  prevent  the  wolves  and 
coyotes  from  digging  up  the  body,  which  they  otherwise  would. 

"Ouray  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  was  born  near 
Puebla  Toas  (pronounced  Tawse),  situated  about  ninety  miles 
north  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  His  enemies  were  the  Plains 
Indians,  the  Cheyennes,  Kiowas,  Arapahoes,  and  Comanches. 
His  father  was  a  Ute  and  his  mother  a  White  Mountain  Apache 
from  Central  New  Mexico.  His  father  was  not  a  chief,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn.  He  appears  to  have  made  himself  a  chief  over 
his  people  by  his  courage  and  fidelity  to  them  and  his  good 
common  sense.  He  was  not  an  orator ;  Indians  are  not  given 
to  talking  much.  They  are  good  listeners,  and  when  they  dis- 
agree with  you  they  will  give  their  reasons  in  short,  terse 
sentences. 

"He  had  two  wives;  by  his  first  he  had  the  boy  he  lost, 
stolen  by  the  Cheyennes,  as  I  have  already  stated.  Chepeta 
seems  to  have  been  barren ;  at  least  it  is  certain  he  left  no 
children  by  her ;  and,  it  is  said,  he  proved  faithful  to  his  mar- 
riage vows,  which  were  celebrated  by  a  Catholic  priest  at 
Puebla  Toas. 

"Ouray  left  a  sister,  who  is  now  married,  and  whose  name 
is  'Juanita,'  pronounced  Waunita,  with  the  i  sounded  e,  the 
English  of  which  is,  Little-John.  She  is  one  of  the  best- 
looking  squaws  I  have  seen  among  the  Utes ;  her  forehead  is 
well  developed,  and  she  has  a  sweet,  pleasing  expression  of 
countenance.  When  the  women  of  the  White  River  Agency 
were  captives  Ouray  sent  her  to  the  North  in  search  of  them. 
She  reached  Plateaux  Creek,  where  the  renegade  Indians  were 
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encamped ;  and  it  happened,  as  she  entered  their  camp,  the 
chiefs  were  in  council  deliberating  whether  or  not  they  should 
give  up  the  white  women.  As  soon  as  she  found  this  was  the 
case,  she  boldly  entered  the  council  lodge,  a  thing  unprece- 
dented, as  squaws  are  not  allowed  such  liberties,  with  her  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind.  The  chiefs  and  head-men  sprang  to 
their  feet.  She  did  not  shrink,  but  continued  until  she  had 
reached  the  center  of  the  lodge,  and  there,  in  the  most  vehe- 
ment manner,  stamping  her  feet,  demanded  that  the  women 
should  be  released  at  once ;  and  this  dear,  good  woman  had  the 
satisfaction  of  bringing  these  women  to  Ouray  and  to  Los 
Pinos  Agency,  from  whence  they  reached  their  homes.  Did 
woman  ever  perform  a  more  heroic  act  ?  Her  whole  heart  was 
in  it ;  she  dared  do  more  than  any  one  else,  because  she  was 
Ouray's  sister,  and  his  authority  was  obeyed  from  one  end  of 
the  Ute  nation  to  the  other.  And  this  heroine  has  never  been 
recognized.  I  doubt  if  the  women  she  delivered  from  bondage 
ever  think  of  her.  But  Juanita  should  be  remembered  by  all 
good  women,  white,  black,  or  red,  and  all  should  join  in  giving 
her  praise. 

*'  Now,  my  dear  Doctor,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me ;  I  leave 
here  in  a  few  days,  and  have  considerable  to  do  in  the  mean- 
time. At  the  same  time,  I  think  I  have  given  you  sufficient 
data  to  enable  you  to  extend  your  remarks  considerably.  Re- 
member, Ouray  was  a  member  of  the  commission  to  arrange 
for  the  return  of  the  white  women  taken  from  the  White 
River  Agency  at  the  time  Meeker  was  killed.  General  Hatch, 
Colonel  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry  Regiment,  General  Adams,  a 
former  agent  of  the  Uncompahgre  Utes,  and  Ouray  consti- 
tuted the  commission.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  record  of 
Ouray's  conduct  while  a  member  of  this  body.  The  agent, 
the  only  person  who  would  be  able  to  give  me  the  facts,  as  he 
was  present  during  the  sittings  of  the  commission,  is  now 
absent  in  the  city  of  Denver.  I  understand  of  what  impor- 
tance this  would  be  to  you." 

"  Los  PiNOS  Agency,  Colorado,  August  4,  1880. 
"Dear  Doctor, — I  have  your  letter    of   May   31st.     It 
went  to  Supply  first,  and  was  forwarded  to  me  in  the  field.   .   .   . 
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"We  left  Supply  in  the  early  days  of  May  for  Fort  Gar- 
land, Colorado,  and  from  thence  to  the  valleys  of  the  Grande 
and  Gunnison  Rivers  of  Western  Colorado,  General  Mackenzie 
commanding ;  the  force  consisting  of  two  companies  of  the 
Sixteenth  lufantry,  five  companies  of  the  Nineteenth  Infantry, 
and  five  companies  of  the  Twenty-third  Infantry,  with  an  addi- 
tional force  of  six  companies  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry.  This 
force  was  intended  to  take  up  a  position  between  the  White 
River  Utes  and  the  Uncompahgre  Utes,  and  there  await  the 
action  of  the  Ute  Commission,  who  are  charged  with  making 
a  treaty.  The  objects  of  the  expedition  were  :  First,  to  pre- 
vent the  White  River  and  Uncompahgre  Utes  from  uniting,  in 
case  the  Indians  took  the  war-path.  Second,  to  protect  the 
commission  in  the  execution  of  its  duties.  Third,  to  have  a 
force  in  the  vicinity  or  on  the  reservation  to  overawe  them,  and 
to  prevent  an  outbreak  if  they  were  thinking  of  it.  And  I  am 
happy  to  say  all  these  objects  have  been  accomplished.  The 
Uncompahgres  have  signed  the  treaty  and  the  commission 
left  here  to-day  for  the  Southern  Ute  Agency  to  perform  the 
same  duties  there. 

"You  remember  Ouray  was  in  Washington  last  winter, 
while  we  were  there?  Well,  he  was  outrageously  subsidized. 
Officers,  who  have  visited  him,  say  that  he  sets  out  imported 
champagnes  and  Havana  cigars.  He  has  numerous  oil  paint- 
ings, Brussels  carpets,  and  an  elegant  tea-set  consisting  of  eight 
pieces,  of  the  best  plated  ware.  In  addition  he  draws  seventy-five 
dollars  per  month  from  the  Indian  fund.  He  has  large 
herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep ;  a  lot  of  very  nice  log  and 
adobe  houses,  his  covered  carriage  and  a  Mexican  driver;  in 
fact,  he  is  a  'bloated  aristocrat,'  and  says  that  'four  in  hand 
are  better  than  two  pair  in  the  deck.'  This  is  the  sort  of 
granger  the  Interior  Department  has  made  of  him.  The  result 
was  that  no  Indian  refused  to  sign  the  treaty.  If  one  even 
thought  of  doing  so,  Ouray  informed  him  that  he  must  sign 
or  leave  the  tribe,  and  he  signed." 
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CHAPTKR  XXIII. 

PRESIDENT-MAKING— TAYLOR  AND  THE   PARTIES— WHIG 

CONVENTION. 

WHERE  General  Taylor  left  off,  General  Scott 
took  up  the  work  of  conquest,  and  the  line 
of  successes  remained  undisturbed  to  the  end.  If 
there  was  odium  attached  to  the  war  it  adhered  to 
the  Administration  and  its  party,  not  to  the  generals 
in  the  field.  And  the  Whigs  claimed  the  virtue  of 
giving  success  to  the  important  event  of  Mr.  Polk's 
Administration  by  the  hands  of  their  two  great 
Whig  Generals.  But  until  after  the  developments 
of  contest,  friction,  suspicion,  and  so  forth,  at  the 
outset  the  Whigs  were  plainly  counting  without  their 
host  so  far  as  Taylor  was  concerned.  He  never  had 
voted  even,  and  if  he  had  any  politics  that  would 
give  him  a  place  with  any  party  organization,  no- 
body knew  it.  With  the  Administration  he  was  not 
in  the  line  of  Presidential  succession,  and  the  talk 
of  him  in  that  connection  was  not  pleasing  to  the 
Democratic  leaders.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that 
Mr.  Polk  and  his  party  friends  would  take  any  pride 
in  advancing  overshadowing  reputations  for  Whig 
Presidential  candidates.  Yet  Taylor  was  not  a  poli- 
tician, and  was  devoted  wholly  to  his  country  and 
the  execution  of  its  will  as  a  soldier. 
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The  cool  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Administration  was  not  wise  nor  just ;  but  it  op- 
erated in  his  favor,  and  to  the  advantage  of  those  with 
whom  he  became,  partly  by  it,  identified.  So  unex- 
pectedly do  Presidential  candidates  arise  in  this 
country  that,  immediately  after  the  battles  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  General  Taylor  became  a  possible  President. 
The  first  indications  in  that  direction  in  his  favor  were 
wholly  without  party  distinctions.  And  a  short  time 
after  he  entered  Matamoras,  at  a  meeting  of  all  parties 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency.  Mixed  assemblages  of  people  in  other 
States  did  the  same  thing ;  and  Democrats,  as  well 
as  Whigs,  offered  him  their  support,  and  sought  to 
appropriate  him  as  their  leader.  Perhaps  some  of 
his  more  intimate  army  associates  and  other  acquaint- 
ances knew  that  his  principles  were  mainly  with  the 
Whigs,  but  the  country  knew  nothing  of  his  political 
sentiments.  There  was  a  general  disposition  through- 
out the  Nation  to  make  him  the  next  President ; 
and  the  ignorance  of  his  politics  or  the  belief  that 
he  had  no  party  predilections  increased  this  dispo- 
sition. This  universally  good  disposition  of  the 
people  was  quite  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  Taylor, 
and  greatly  did  he  strive  to  perpetuate  the  idea  of 
independence  of  all  party,  a  state  of  affairs,  how- 
ever, which  had  died  out  with  John  Quincy  Adams, 
the  last  of  the  early  race  of  Presidents,  and  with  it 
the  end  of  the  golden  age  of  "good  feeling"  in  politics. 
States,  State  Legislatures,  independent  meetings, 
Whig  assemblages,  and  Democratic  assemblages  nom- 
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inated  him;  and  all  of  this,  no  doubt,  fretted  the 
Administration,  and  led  to  his  withdrawal  from  a 
field  where  nearly  every  step  he  took  advanced  him 
with  the  people.  The  following  letters  will  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  early  stages  of  the  movement 
for  his  nomination  : — 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  \ 
"Camp  near  Monterey,  Mexico,  April  28,  1847.      J 

"Sir, — Your  letter,  under  date  of  the  16th  of  March,  has 
been  duly  received.  To  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  I  am  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  nomination  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  if  tendered  to  me  from  the  Native  American  Convention, 
I  would  most  respectfully  reply,  and  with  full  appreciation  of 
the  kind  feeling  which  dictated  the  mention  of' my  name  in 
connection  with  the  dignity  and  honor  of  so  high  an  office, 
that,  even  if  an  aspirant  for  the  Presidential  office  (which  is 
not  the  case),  I  could  not,  while  the  country  is  involved  in 
war,  and  while  my  duty  calls  me  to  take  part  in  the  operation 
against  the  enemy,  acknowledge  any  ambition  beyond  that  of 
bestowing  all  my  best  exertions  towards  obtaining  an  adjust- 
ment of  our  difficulties  with  Mexico. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  Z.  Taylor, 

"Major-General  U.  S.  A. 

"To ." 

"Head-quarters  Army  of  Occupation,  1 
"Camp  near  Monterey,  May  18,  1847.         j 

"Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  with  the  inclosure  of  your  editorial,  extracted  from 
the  'Signal'  of  the  13th  of  April.  At  this  time  my  public 
duties  command  so  fully  my  attention,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
answer  your  letter  in  the  terms  demanded  by  its  courtesy  and 
the  importance  of  the  sentiments  to  which  it  alludes  ;  neither,  in- 
deed, have  I  the  time,  should  I  feel  myself  at  liberty,  to  enter 
into  the  few  and  most  general  subjects  of  public  policy  suggested 
by  the  article  in  question.  My  own  personal  views  were  better 
withheld   till   the   end  of  the  war,  when  my  usefulness  as  a 
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military  chief  in  the  field  against  the  common  enemy  shall  no 
longer  be  compromised  by  their  expression  or  discussion  in 
any  matter. 

"From  many  sources  I  have  been  addressed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Presidency ;  and  I  do  violence  neither  to  myself 
nor  to  my  position  as  an  officer  of  the  army,  by  acknowl- 
edging to  you,  as  I  have  done  to  all  who  have  alluded  to 
the  use  of  my  name  in  this  exalted  connection,  that  my 
services  are  ever  at  the  will  and  call  of  the  country,  and  that 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  shall  refuse  if  the  country 
calls  me  to  the  Presidential  office,  but  that  I  can  and  shall 
yield  to  no  call  that  does  not  come  from  the  spontaneous  action 
and  free-will  of  the  Nation  at  large,  and  void  of  the  slightest 
agency  of  my  own. 

"For  the  high  honor  and  responsibilities  of  such  an  office, 
I  take  occasion  to  say,  I  have  not  the  slightest  aspiration.  A 
much  more  tranquil  and  satisfactory  life,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  my  present  duties,  awaits  me,  I  trust,  in  the  society 
of  my  family  and  particular  friends,  and  in  the  occupations 
most  congenial  to  my  wishes.  In  no  case  can  I  permit  my- 
self to  be  the  candidate  of  any  party,  or  yield  myself  to  party 
schemes. 

"With  these  remarks  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  thus 
briefly  replying  to  you,  which  I  do  with  a  high  approval  of 
the  sentiments  and  views  embraced  in  your  editorial. 

"  AVith  many  wishes  for  your  prosperity  in  life  and  great 
usefulness  in  the  sphere  in  which  your  talents  and  exertions 
are  embarked,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  myself,  most  truly  and 
respectfully  your  obedient  servant,  Z.  Taylor, 

"  Major-General  U.  S.  A. 

"  James  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  O." 

"Baton  Rouge,  La.,  April  20,  1848. 

"Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  which 
alludes  to  certain  statements  that  have  been  made  in  some  of 
the  papers  at  the  North,  and  which  submits  several  inquiries 
for  my  consideration,  has  been  received. 

"To  your  inquiries  I  have  respectfully  to  reply:  "First. 
That  if  nominated  by  the  Whig  National  Convention  I  shall 
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not  refuse  acceptance,  provided  I  am  left  free  of  all  pledges, 
and  permitted  to  maintain  the  position  of  independence  of 
all  parties  in  which  the  people  and  my  own  sense  of  duty 
have  placed  me,  otherwise  I  shall  refuse  the  nomination  of 
any  convention  or  party. 

"Secondly.  I  do  not  design  to  withdraw  my  name  if  Mr. 
Clay  be  the  nominee  of  the  Whig  National  Convention ;  and, 
in  this  connection,  I  beg  permission  to  remark,  that  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  so  positively  made  in  some  of  the 
Northern  prints,  to  the  effect,  'that  should  Mr.  Clay  be  the 
nominee  of  the  Whig  National  Convention,  I  had  stated  that 
I  would  not  suffer  my  name  to  be  used,'  are  not  correct,  and 
have  no  foundaticm  in  any  oral  or  written  remark  of  mine. 
It  has  not  been  my  intention,  at  any  moment,  to  change  my 
position  or  to  withdraw  my  name  from  the  canvass,  whoever 
may  be  the  nominee  of  the  National  Convention,  either  of 
the  Whig  or  Democractic  party. 

"Thirdly.  I  have  never  stated  to  any  one  that  I  was  in 
favor  of  the  Tariff  of  '46,  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  nor  that  I  orig- 
inated tlie  war  with  Mexico ;  nor,  finally,  that  I  should, 
if  elected,  select  my  Cabinet  from  both  parties.  No  such 
admissions  or  statements  were  made  by  me  at  any  time,  to 
any  person. 

"Permit  me,  however,  to  add,  that  should  such  high  dis- 
tinction be  conferred  upon  me  as  that  of  elevation  to  the 
Executive  office,  the  Constitution  in  a  strict  and  honest  inter- 
pretation, and  in  the  spirit  and  mode  in  which  it  was  acted 
upon  by  the  earlier  Presidents,  would  be  my  chief  guide.  In 
this  I  conceive  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  pledges. 
The  election  of  another  candidate  would  occasion  no  mortifica- 
tion to  me,  but  to  such  a  result,  as  the  will  of  the  people,  I 
should  willingly  and  calmly  submit.  As  I  have  had  no  ambi- 
tion to  serve  but  in  the  desire  to  serve  the  country,  it  would 
bring  to  me  no  disappointment. 

"With  sentiments  of  high  respect  and  regard,  I  remain 
your  most  obedient  servant,  Z,  Taylor. 

"O.   P.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  or  Ro.  H.  Gallaher,  Editor  of  'Rich- 
mond Republican,'  Richmond,  Virginia." 
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"  Baton  Rouge,  April  22,  1848. 

"Dear  Sir, — My  opininions  have  been  so  often  miscon- 
ceived and  misrepresented,  that  I  deem  it  due  to  myself,  if  not 
to  my  friends,  to  make  a  brief  exposition  of  them  upon  the 
topics  to  which  you  have  called  my  attention. 

"I  have  consented  to  the  useof  my  name  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  I  have  frankly  avowed  my  own  distrust  of  my 
fitness  for  this  high  station  ;  but  haviug,  at  the  solicitation  of 
many  of  my  countrymen,  taken  my  position  as  a  candidate,  I 
do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  surrender  that  position  until  my  friends 
manifest  a  wish  that  I  should  retire  from  it.  I  will  then  most 
gladly  do  so.  I  have  no  private  purposes  to  accomplish,  no 
party  projects  to  build  up,  no  enemies  to  punish,  nothing  to 
serve  but  my  country. 

"I  have  been  very  often  addressed  by  letter,  and  my  opin- 
ions have  been  asked  upon  almost  every  question  that  might 
occur  to  the  writers  as  affecting  the  interest  of  their  country 
or  their  party.  I  have  not  always  responded  to  these  inquiries, 
for  various  reasons. 

"I  confess,  while  I  have  great  cardinal  principles  which 
will  regulate  my  political  life,  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  all  the  minute  details  of  political  legislation  to  give  sol- 
emn pledges  to  exert  myself  to  carry  out  this  or  defeat  that 
measure. 

"I  have  no  concealment.  I  hold  no  opinion  which  I  would 
not  readily  proclaim  to  my  assembled  countrymen  ;  but  crude  im- 
pressions upon  matters  of  policy,  which  may  be  right  to-day 
and  wrong  to-morrow,  are,  perhaps,  not  the  best  tests  of  fit- 
ness for  office.  One  who  can  not  be  trusted  without  pledges, 
can  not  be  confided  in  merely  on  account  of  them. 

"I  will  proceed,  however,  now  to  respond  to  your  inquiries. 
First.  I  reiterate  what  I  have  so  often  said,  I  am  a  Whig.  If 
elected,  I  would  not  be  the  mere  President  of  a  party.  I 
would  endeavor  to  act  independent  of  party  domination. 
I  should  feel  bound  to  administer  the  Government  untram- 
meled  by  party  schemes. 

"Second.  The  veto  power.  The  power  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  Executive  to  interpose  his  veto  is  a  high  con- 
servative power ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  should  never  be  exercised 
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except  in  cases  of  clear  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or 
manifest  haste  and  want  of  consideration  by  Congress.  Indeed 
I  have  thought  that  for  many  years  past,  the  known  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  Executive  have  exercised  an  undue  and 
injurious  influence  upon  the  legislative  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  for  this  cause  I  have  thought  our  system  was  in 
danger  of  undergoing  a  great  change  from  its  true  theory. 
The  personal  opinions  of  the  individual  who  may  happen  to 
occupy  the  Executive  chair  ought  not  to  control  the  action  of 
Congress  upon  queptions  of  domestic  policy  ;  nor  ought  his 
objections  to  be  interposed  where  questions  of  Constitutional 
power  have  been  settled  by  the  various  Departments  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  acquiesced  in  by  the  people. 

"Third.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff",  the  currency,  the 
improvement  of  our  great  highways,  rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors, 
the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  ought  to  be  respected  and  carried  out  by  the 
Executive. 

"Fourth.  The  Mexican  War,  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  peace.  My  life  has  been  devoted  to  arms,  yet  I 
look  upon  war,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  as  a 
national  calamity,  to  be  avoided  if  compatible  with  the  national 
honor.  The  principles  of  our  Government,  as  well  as  its  true 
policy,  is  opposed  to  the  subjugation  of  other  nations  and  the 
dismemberment  of  other  countries  by  conquest.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  Washington,  '  Why  should  we  quit  our  own 
to  stand  on  foreign  ground?'  In  the  Mexican  War  our 
national  honor  has  been  vindicated ;  and,  in  dictating  terms 
of  peace  we  may  well  afford  to  be  forbearing  and  magnanimous 
to  a  fallen  foe. 

"These  are  my  opinions  on  the  subjects  referred  to  by  you, 
and  any  reports  or  publications,  written  or  verbal,  from  any 
source,  differing  in  any  essential  particular  from  what  is  here 
written,  are  unauthorized  and  untrue. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  again  write  on  the  subject  of 
national  politics.  I  shall  engage  in  no  schemes,  no  combina- 
tions, no  intrigues.  If  the  American  people  have  not  confi- 
dence in  me,  they  ought  not  to  give  me  their  suffrages.  If 
they  do  not,  you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  me,  when  I 
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declare  I  shall  be  content.     I  am  too  old  a  soldier  to  murmur 
against  such  high  authority.  Z.  Taylor. 

"To  Captain  J.  S.  Allison." 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Whig 
National  Convention  little  was  known  of  the  opin- 
ions of  General  Taylor  save  what  is  found  in  the  fore- 
going letters  and  extracts.  Many  Whigs  regarded 
his  position  as  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  espe- 
cially did  his  announcement  that  he  would  still  re- 
main on  the  track  even  if  they  should  nominate 
'Mr.  Clay  bring  many  delegates  to  the  convention  who 
were  opposed  to  him.  Although  the  Whigs  had  good 
grounds  in  his  course  to  be  doubtful  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  nominating  Taylor  as  their  candidate,  and 
for  being  dissatisfied  as  to  the  action  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  lukewarm  in  his  support,  it  was  mainly  a 
matter  of  unavoidable  misapprehension,  resting  upon 
the  course  he  felt  bound  to  pursue.  His  desire  to 
remain  uninvolved  while  in  the  army  was  a  great 
cause  of  his  extreme  aversion  to  committing  himself 
to  a  partisan  contest;  his  utter  unacquaintance  with 
and  disgust  for  political  disputation  and  contention 
also  led  him  to  hope  that  such  a  course  on  his  part 
might  relieve  the  bitterness  of  the  election.  The 
fact  that  he  desired  to  be  untrammeled,  to  enter  the 
office  without  party  pledges  upon  all  his  actions  did 
not,  however  much  it  seemed  to  do  so,  indicate  that 
he  was  not  really  a  Whig,  or  that  he  would  be  re- 
creant to  the  general  principles  of  that  party.  He 
said  at  last  that  he  was  a  Whig,  when  he  deemed 
it  not  improper  for  him  as  a  general  in  the  army  to 
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say  so,  and  thought  the  Whigs  should  be  satisfied 
with  that.  His  statement,  hereafter  to  be  inserted, 
touching  these  points,  should  at  this  late  day,  per- 
haps, sufficiently  illustrate  and  justify  his  motives, 
as  it  did  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Whigs  of  that 
time.  His  conduct  in  office  sustained  the  great  con- 
fidence he  led  the  Whigs  to  place  in  him,  as  it  also 
did  the  hopes  of  all  men  in  his  just,  honora- 
ble, patriotic,  moderate  partisan,  and  wise  national 
pretensions. 

General  Taylor  made  no  hesitation  in  announc- 
ing his  ignorance,  or  the  fact  of  his  being  unpre- 
pared, from  his  long  habits  and  life,  to  discuss 
satisfactorily  many  topics  connected  with  public 
affairs.  But  he  maintained  that  inability  to  do  so 
was  not,  in  itself,  a  test  of  ability  to  fill  an  office 
well.  A  few  slips  in  the  same  way,  and  the  same 
general  course  pursued  by  General  Hancock,  another 
life-long  soldier,  in  1880  brought  him  into  great 
ridicule.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  well  Taylor 
verified  this  principle  in  his  own  life  and  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  his  office. 

The  Whig  National  Convention  met  in  Philadel- 
phia June  7,  1848.  J.  P.  Morehead,  of  North 
Carolina,  presided,  and  the  stormy  session  continued 
three  days.  All  resolutions  affirming  anti-slavery 
or  other  principles  were  ruled  out,  although  L.  D. 
Campbell,  of  Ohio,  and  others,  tried  to  bring  in 
such  in  some  form.  On  the  slavery  issue  the 
candidates  put  forward  by  this  convention  remained 
silent. 
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The  ballots  stood  as  follows  : — 


FiEST.— General  Taylor,  111;  Clay,  97;  Winfield 
Scott,  43;  Webster,  22;  John  M.  Clayton,  4;  John 
McLean,  2. 

Second. — Taylor,  118;  Henry  Clay,  86;  General 
Scott,  49 ;  Daniel  Webster,  22 ;  Mr.  Clayton,  4.     • 

Third.— Taylor,  133;  Clay,  74;  Scott,  54;  Web- 
ster, 17 ;  Clayton,  1. 

Fourth.— Taylor,  171;  Clay,  35;  Scott,  60;  Web- 
ster, 14. 

On  this  final  ballot  the  votes  for  General  Tay- 
lor came  from  all  of  the  States,  there  being  thirty- 
represented  in  the  convention.  The  whole  number 
of  votes  were  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  one 
hundred  and  forty  being  necessary  for  a  choice. 
The  nomination  of  Taylor  was  now  declared  to  be 
unanimous.  This  result  was  not  reached  until  the 
third  day  of  the  convention;  the  first  and  second 
ballots,  however,  having  been  taken  the  second  day, 
the  outcome  being  probable  from  the  first.  On 
the  second  ballot  the  convention  then  nominated 
Millard  Fillmore  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  ad- 
journed, leaving  the  candidates  and  their  friends 
to  fight  the  campaign  on  such  grounds  as  they  saw  fit. 
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CHAPTKR  XXIV. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION— ROUGH   AND  READY  CAM- 
PAIGN—THE PRESIDENT-ELECT  ON  HIS  WAY 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL. 

BUT  with  this  result  of  the  convention  many 
Whigs  were  disappointed  and  dissatisfied,  and 
some  of  them  never  did  become  reconciled  to  it. 
Many  who  finally  supported  Tayl6r  did  it  reluctantly, 
and  as  a  choice  of  the  evils  placed  before  them. 
Especially  were  the  Free-soil  Whigs  dissatisfied  with 
the  nomination  of  General  Taylor.  He  was  a  slave- 
owner, and  less  was  known  about  shis  real  disposi- 
tion towards  the  great  slavery  issue,  still  becom- 
ing more  evidently  the  paramount  question  before 
the  country,  than  about  other  political  subjects. 
Although  the  Whigs,  all  classes  of  them,  had  been 
uncompromisingly  hostile  towards  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  many  of  them  looked  with  amazement  upon  the 
new  turn  in  his  affairs,  after  what  they  deemed  his 
past  subserviency  to  the  slave  power  of  the  South, 
yet  a  vast  number  of  them  voted  for  him  as  the 
Free-soil  candidate  instead  of  for  Taylor.  Many  of 
the  most  able  Whig  editors  espoused  the  cause  of 
General  Taylor  with  reluctance,  and  only  as  it  be- 
came more  clearly  simply  a  question  between  him 
and   Mr.  Cass,  whom  they  could   not  advocate,  did 
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they  give  a  tame  support  to  Taylor.  Horace  Greeley, 
who  was  a  delegate  to  the  nominating  convention  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  so 
disgusted  with  the  defeat  of  his  candidate  and  the 
choice  of  Taylor,  that  he  withdrew  from  the  con- 
vention, and  for  several  months  remained  compara- 
tively indifferent  as  to  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 
But  the  Democrats  were  by  no  means  united,  and 
in  New  York  they  were  divided  into  two  great  fac- 
tions. One  of  these  factions,  the  "  Barnburners,"  so 
called,  it  was  said,  from  an  old  Dutchman  who  burned 
his  barn  to  get  rid  of  the  rats,  to  a  great  extent 
went  with  the  Buffalo  Free-soil  party,  and  the  Whigs 
carried  New  York  by  a  considerable  mnjority. 
Strangely  enough  Mr.  Greeley  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  and  was  elected  on  the  ticket  with  Gen- 
eral Taylor.  Late  in  the  campaign,  in  a  speech  in 
New  York  City,  Mr.  Greeley  gave  his  position,  and 
really  that  of  many  Whigs  who  sympathized  with 
him  in  the  loss  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  cause  of  his 
indifference  to  General  Taylor.     He  said  : — 

"I  trust,  fellow-citizens,  I  shall  never  be  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  meet  a  Whig  assemblage  and  express  my  sen- 
timents on  the  political  questions  of  the  day.  And, 
although  I  have  had  no  intimation  till  now  that  my  pres- 
ence here  was  expected  or  desired,  I  am  the  more  ready 
to  answer  your  call  since  I  have  heard  intimations,  even 
from  this  stand,  that  there  was  some  mystery  in  my  course 
to  be  cleared  up,  some  astounding  revelation  with  regard 
to  it  to  be  expected.  And  our  eloquent  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky even  volunteered,  in  his  remarks,  to  see  me  per- 
sonally   and    get    me    right.     If    there    be,    indeed,    any 
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mystery  in  the  premises,  I  will  do  my  best  to  dispel  it.  But 
I  have,  in  truth,  nothing  to  reveal.  I  stated,  in  announc- 
ing General  Taylor's  nomination  the  day  after  it  was  made, 
that  I  would  support  it  if  I  saw  no  other  way  to  defeat 
the  election  of  Lewis  Cass.  That  pledge  I  have  ever 
regarded.  I  shall  faithfully  redeem  it.  And  since  there 
is  now  no  chance  remaining  that  any  other  than  General 
Taylor  or  General  Cass  can  be  elected,  I  shall  henceforth 
support  the  ticket  nominated  at  Philadelphia,  and  do  what 
I  can  for  its  election. 

"  But  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  General  Taylor.  I  believe  it  was  unwise  and 
unjust.  For  General  Taylor,  personally,  I  have  ever 
spoken  with  respect,  but  T  believe  a  candidate  could  and 
should  have  been  chosen  more  deserving,  more  capable, 
more  popular.  I  can  not  pretend  to  support  him  with 
enthusiasm,  for  I  do  not  feel  any. 

"Yet,  while  I  frankly  avow  that  I  would  do  little 
merely  to  make  General  Taylor  President,  I  can  not  forget 
that  others  stand  or  fall  with  him,  and  that  among  them 
are  Fillmore  and  Fish  and  Patterson,  with  whom  I  have 
battled  for  the  Whig  cause  ever  since  I  was  entitled  to 
vote,  and  to  whom  I  can  not  now  be  unfaithful.  I  can 
not  forget  that  if  General  Taylor  be  elected  we  shall,  in 
all  probability,  have  a  AVhig  Congress ;  if  General  Cass 
is  elected,  a  Locofoco  Congress.  Who  can  ask  me  to 
throw  away  all  these  because  of  my  objections  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor? 

"And  then  the  question  of  free  soil,  what  shall  be  the 
fate  of  that?  I  presume  there  are  here  some  Free-soil  men. 
['Yes!  yes!  all  Free-soil!']  I  mean  those  to  whom  the 
question  of  extending  or  restricting  slavery  outweighs  all 
other  considerations.  I  ask  these  what  hope  they  have  of 
keeping  slavery  out  of  California  and  New  Mexico  with 
General  Cass  President,  and  a  Locofoco  Congress?  I  have 
none.     And    I   appeal   to    every   Free-soil  Whig   to   ask 
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himself  this  question:  'How  would  South  Carolina  and 
Texas  wish  you  to  vote  V  Can  you  doubt  that  your  bitter 
adversaries  would  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  had  resolved  to 
break  off  from  the  Whig  party  and  permit  General  Cass 
to  be  chosen  President,  with  an  obedient  Congress?  I 
can  not  doubt  it.  And  I  can  not  believe  that  a  wise  or 
worthy  course  which  my  bitterest  adversaries  would  gladly 
work  out  for  me. 

"Of  General  Taylor\s  soundness  on  this  question  I  feel 
no  assurance,  and  can  give  none  ;  but  I  believe  him  clearly 
pledged  by  his  letters  to  leave  legislation  to  Congress, 
and  not  to  attempt  to  control  by  his  veto  the  policy  of  the 
country.  I  believe  a  Whig  Congress  will  not  consent  to 
extend  slavery,  and  that  a  Whig  President  will  not  go  to 
war  with  Congress  and  the  general  spirit  of  his  party.  So 
believing,  I  shall  support  the  Whig  nominations  with  a 
view  to  the  triumph  of  free  soil,  trusting  that  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  an  amendment  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution will  give  the  appointment  of  postmasters  and  other 
local  officers  to  the  people,  and  strip  the  President  of  the 
enormous  and  anti-republican  patronage  which  now  causes 
the  whole  political  action  of  the  country  to  hinge  upon  its 
Presidential  elections.  Such  are  my  views ;  such  will  be 
my  course.  I  trust  it  will  no  longer  be  pretended  that 
there  is  any  mystery  about  them." 

The  saddest  thing  in  Mr.  Greeley's  political  career, 
save  his  own  defeat  in  1872  for  the  same  office,  was 
his  failure  to  elect  Henry  Clay  President.  This  he 
never  got  over,  and  the  other  killed  him. 

Many  of  the  Whigs  considered  that  General  Tay- 
lor's stubborn  adherence  to  his  non-committal  policy 
was  sufficient  cause  for  them  to  withhold  from  him 
their  support.  His  apparent  pandering  to  the  Demo- 
crats  was  distasteful  to  the  Whigs ;  and  especially 
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did  his  replies  to  some  letters  and  resolutions  favor- 
able to  him,  from  Democratic  meetings  in  the  South, 
displease  the  more  extreme  class  of  Whigs.  So  far 
did  the  dissatisfaction  extend  that  a  meeting  was 
arranged  in  Albany,  New  York,  with  a  view  to  repu- 
diating him  as  the  candidate  of  the  party.  The 
perilous  movement  was,  however,  rendered  of  no 
evil  effect  by  the  interference  of  better  judgment 
and  counsels.  The  perils  of  the  situation  also  in- 
duced General  Taylor  to  make  the  following  addi- 
tional statement : — 

"  East  Pascagoula,  September  4,  1848. 

"Dear  Sir, — On  the  22d  of  May  last  I  addressed  you 
a  letter,  explaining  my  views  in  regard  to  various  matters 
of  public  policy,  lest  my  fellow-citizens  might  be  misled  by  the 
many  contradictory  and  conflicting  statements  in  respect  ,to 
them  which  appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  and  were 
circulated  throughout  the  country.  I  now  find  myself  misrep? 
resented  and  misunderstood  upon  another  point,  of  such  impor- 
tance to  myself  personally,  if  not  to  the  country  at  large, 
as  to  claim  from  me  a  candid  and  connected  exposition 
of  my  relations  to  the  public  in  regard  to  the  pending  Presi- 
dential canvass. 

"The  utmost  ingenuity  has  been  expended  upon  several 
letters  and  detached  sentences  of  letters,  which  have  recently 
appeared  over  my  signature,  to  show  that  I  occupy  an  equivocal 
attitude  towards  the  various  parties  into  which  the  people 
are  divided,  and  especially  towards  the  Whig  party,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  National  Convention  which  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia in  June  last.  Had  these  letters  and  scraps  of  let- 
ters been  published  or  construed  in  connection  with  what 
I  have  heretofore  said  upon  this  subject,  I  should  not  now 
have  to  complain  of  the  speed  with  which  my  answers  to 
isolated  questions  have  been  given  up  to  the  captious  criticism 
of  those  who  have  been  made  my  enemies   by  a   nomination 
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which  has  been  tendered  me  without  solicitation  or  arrange- 
ment of  mine,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  selected  passages  in 
some  of  my  letters,  written  in  the  freedom  and  carelessness  of 
a  confidential  correspondence,  have  been  communicated  to  the 
public  press.  But  riven  from  the  context,  and  separated  from 
a  series  of  explanatory  facts  and  circumstances  which  are,  so 
far  as  this  canvass  is .  concerned,  historical,  they  are  as  decep- 
tive as  though  they  were  positive  fabrications.  I  address  you 
this  letter  to  correct  the  injustice  that  has  been  done  me  and 
the  public — to  the  extent  that  I  am  an  object  of  interest  to 
them — by  this  illiberal  process. 

"I  shall  not  weary  you  by  an  elaborate  recital  of  every 
incident  connected  with  the  first  presentation  of  my  name  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  I  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
American  array  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  Whigs  and  Democrats,  who  had  stood  by  me  in 
the  trying  hours  of  my  life,  and  whom  it  was  my  destiny  to 
conduct  through  scenes  of  still  greater  trial.  My  duty  to  that 
army,  and  to  the  Republic  whose  battles  we  were  waging,  for- 
bade my  assuming  a  position  of  seeming  hostility  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  brave  men  under  my  command,  all  of  whom  knew 
I  was  a  Whig  in  principle,  for  I  made  no  concealment  of  my 
political  sentiments  or  predilections. 

"Such  has  been  the  violence  of  party  struggles  during  our 
late  Presidential  elections,  that  the  acceptance  of  a  nomina- 
tion, under  the  various  interpretations  given  to  the  obligations 
of  a  candidate  presented  to  the  public  with  a  formulary  of 
political  principles,  was  equivalent  almost  to  a  declaration 
of  uncompromising  enmity  to  all  who  did  not  subscribe  to  its 
tenets.  I  was  unwilling  to  hazard  the  eflTect  of  such  relation- 
ship towards  any  of  the  soldiers  under  my  command  when  in 
front  of  the  enemy  common  to  us  all.  It  would  have  been 
unjust  in  itself;  and  it  was  as  repugnant  to  my  own  feelings  as 
it  was  to  my  duty.  I  wanted  unity  in  the  army,  and  forbore 
any  act  that  might  sow  the  seeds  of  distrust  and  discord  in  its 
ranks.  I  have  not  my  letters  written  at  the  time  before  me, 
but  they  are  all  of  one  import,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
views  herein  expressed. 

"Meanwhile  I  was  solicited  by  my  personal  friends  and  by 
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strangers,  by  Whigs  and  Democrats,  to  consent  to  become  a 
candidate.  I  was  nominated  by  the  people  in  primary  assem- 
blies, by  Whigs,  Democrats,  and  Natives,  in  separate  and 
mixed  meetings.  I  resisted  them  all,  and  continued  to  do  so 
till  led  to  believe  that  ray  opposition  was  assuming  the  aspect 
of  a  defiance  of  the  popular  wishes.  I  yielded  only  when 
it  looked  like  presumption  to  resist  longer,  and  even  then  I 
should  not  have  done  so  had  not  the  nomination  been  pre- 
sented to  me  in  a  form  unlikely  to  awaken  acrimony  or 
reproduce  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  attends  popular  elec- 
tions. I  say  it  in  sincerity  and  truth,  that  a  part  of  the  in- 
ducement to  my  consent  was  the  hope  that,  by  going  into  the 
canvass,  it  would  be  conducted  with  candor,  if  not  with  kind- 
ness. It  has  been  no  fault  of  mine  that  this  anticipation  has 
proved  a  vain  one. 

"After  I  permitted  myself  to  be  announced  for  the  Presi- 
dency, under  the  circumstances  above  noticed,  I  accepted 
nomination  after  nomination  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
tendered.  They  were  made  irrespective  of  party,  and  so  ac- 
knowledged. No  one  who  joined  in  those  nominations  could 
have  been  deceived  as  to  my  political  views.  From  the  begin- 
ning till  now  I  have  declared  myself  to  be  a  Whig  on  all  proper 
occasions.  With  this  distinct  avowal  published  to  the  world, 
I  did  not  think  that  I  had  a  right  to  repel  nominations  from 
political  opponents  any  more  than  I  had  a  right  to  refuse  the 
vote  of  a  Democrat  at  the  polls ;  and  I  proclaimed  it  abroad 
that  I  should  not  reject  the  proffered  support  of  any  body  of 
my  fellow-citizens.  This  was  my  position  when,  in  November 
last,  I  returned  to  the  United  States,  long  before  either  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  people  had  held  a  National  Convention, 
and  when  it  was  thought  doubtful  if  one  of  them  would 
hold  any. 

"  Matters  stood  in  this  attitude  till  spring,  when  there  were  so 
many  statements  in  circulation  concerning  my  views  upon  ques- 
tions of  national  policy,  that  I  felt  constrained  to  correct  the 
errors  into  which  the  public  mind  was  falling,  by  a  more  explicit 
enunciation  of  principles,  which  I  did  in  my  letter  to  you  of 
April  last.  That  letter,  and  the  facts  which  I  have  detailed  as 
briefly  as  a  proper  understanding  of  them  would  permit,  devel- 
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oped    my    whole    position    in    relation    to    the  Presidency    at 
the  time. 

"The  Democratic  Convention  met  in  May,  and  composed 
their  ticket  to  suit  them.  This  they  had  a  right  to  do.  The 
National  Whig  Convention  met  in  June,  and  selected  me  as 
their  candidate.  I  accepted  the  nomination  with  gratitude  and 
with  pride.  I  was  proud  of  the  confidence  of  such  a  body  of 
men,  representing  such  a  constituency  as  the  Whig  party  of 
the  United  States,  a  raauifestation  the  more  grateful,  because 
it  was  not  incumbered  with  exactions  incompatible  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Presidential  office,  and  the  responsibilities  of  its 
incumbent  to  the  whole  people  of  the  Nation.  And  I  may 
add,  that  these  emotions  were  increased  by  associating  my  name 
with  that  of  the  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York,  whose 
acknowledged  abilities  and  sound  conservative  opinions  might 
have  justly  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  on  the  ticket. 

"The  convention  adopted  me  as  it  found  me,  a  Whig,  de- 
cided, but  not  ultra,  in  my  opinions;  and  I  would  be  without 
excuse  if  I  were  to  shift  the  relationships  which  subsisted  at 
the  time.  They  took  me  with  the  declaration  of  principles  I 
had  published  to  the  world,  and  I  would  be  without  defense 
if  I  were  to  say  or  do  anything  to  impair  the  force  of  that 
declaration. 

"I  have  said  that  I  would  accept  a  nomination  from  Demo- 
crats ;  but  in  so  doing  I  would  not  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  my 
opinions  as  written  down.  Such  a  nomination,  as  indicating 
a  coincidence  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those  making  it  should 
not  be  regarded  with  disfavor  by  those  who  think  with  me;  as 
a  compliment  personal  to  myself,  it  should  not  be  expected 
that  I  would  repulse  them  with  insult.  I  shall  not  modify  my 
views  to  entice  them  to  ray  side ;  I  shall  not  reject  their  aid 
when  they  join  my  friends  voluntarily. 

"I  have  said  I  was  not  a  party  candidate,  nor  am  I  in  that 
straitened  and  sectarian  sense  which  would  prevent  my  being 
President  of  the  whole  people,  in  case  of  my  election.  I  did 
not  regard  myself  as  one  before  the  convention  met,  and  that 
body  did  not  seek  to  make  me  different  from  what  I  was. 
They  did  not  fetter  me  down  to  a  series  of  pledges  which  were 
to  be  an  iron  rule  of  action  in  all,  and  in  despite  of  all,  the 
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contingencies  that  might  arise  in  the  course  of  a  Presidential 
term,  I  am  not  engaged  to  lay  violent  hands  indiscriminately 
upon  public  officers,  good  or  bad,  who  may  differ  in  opinion 
with  me ;  I  am  not  expected  to  force  Congress,  by  the  coercion 
of  the  veto,  to  pass  laws  to  suit  me,  or  pass  none.  This  is  what 
I  mean  by  not  being  a  party  candidate.  And  I  understand 
this  is  good  Whig  doctrine ;  I  would  not  be  a  partisan  Presi- 
dent, and  hence  should  not  be  a  party  candidate  in  the  sense 
that  would  make  me.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  my 
meaning,  and  this  is  the  purport  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
attending  my  nomination  when  considered  in  their  connection 
with  and  dependence  upon  one  another. 

"I  refer  all  persons  who  are  anxious  on  this  subject,  to  this 
statement  for  the  proper  understanding  of  my  position  towards 
the  Presidency  and  the  people.  If  it  is  not  intelligible,  I  can 
not  make  it  so,  and  shall  cease  to  attempt  it. 

"In  taking  leave  of  the  subject  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
my  two  letters  to  you  embrace  all  the  topics  I  design  to  speak 
of  pending  this  canvass.  If  I  am  elected  I  shall  do  all  that 
an  honest  zeal  may  effect  to  cement  the  bonds  of  our  Union, 
and  establish  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  my  country  upon 
an  enduring  basis.  Z.  Taylor. 

"  To  Captain  J.  S.  Allison." 

Although  this  letter  did  much  toward  harmo- 
nizing or,  at  least,  reconciling  the  Whigs  to  their 
fate,  no  Presidential  candidate  selected  on  the  mere 
grounds  of  availability  was  ever  supported  with  so 
little  warmth  as  was  General  Taylor.  He  had  over 
and  over  avowed  his  unfitness  for  the  office ;  and 
although  he  was,  perhaps,  more  unsuited  to  this 
refined  and  dignified  office  than  was  General  Jack- 
son, who  had  an  indomitable  will,  supreme  con- 
fidence in  himself,  and  better  executive  ability, 
his  intentions  were  just  and  honorable,  and  his 
judgment  of   right  and  wrong  in   all  matters    was 
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undoubted.  And  while  he  greatly  lacked  knowledge 
of  civil  and  political  affairs,  and  was  unsuited  to  a 
ceremonious  life  at  the  Capital,  neither  the  Whigs 
nor  the  country  at  large  had  any  need  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  Administration,  or  regret  anything  but  its 
shortness  and  his  "untimely"  or  "sad"  end. 

During  his  service  in  the  Florida  War  Taylor 
had  acquired  the  name  of  "  Rough  and  Ready,"  it  is 
said,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  always  ready  to 
treat  the  Indians  severely.  He  was  always  ready 
and  usually  rough.  Whether  this  or  his  general 
habits  gave  origin  to  the  designation,  it  was,  per- 
haps, as  suitable  a  popular  name  as  "  Old  Hickory." 
But  neither  this  nor  Buena  Vista  could  create  a 
campaign  of  great  enthusiasm.  Still,  as  New  Or- 
leans had  been  everything  to  General  Jackson,  Tay- 
lor's brilliant  career  in  Mexico  had  overshadowed 
everything  else,  and  answered  all  questions  in  his 
favor.  There  were  "Rough  and  Ready"  clubs  of 
every  persuasion,  and  every  possible  device  framed 
on  events  in  his  war  record  were  utilized  to  give 
interest  to  the  campaign.  Then  there  was  the  usual 
cry  of  the  outs,  "necessity  for  a  change  of  the 
present  policy  of  the     Government." 

The  Democrats  held  their  nominating  convention 
in  Baltimore,  assembling  on  the  22d  of  May,  1848, 
in  the  Universalist  Church.  This  convention  was 
noted  for  the  great  number  of  delegates  who  became 
distinguished  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Han- 
nibal Hamlin,  who  has  since  been  a  Republican  Vice- 
President,  was   there   as   Democratic  delegate   from 
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Maine  ;  and  the  following  are  others  among  the  names 
now  also  well  known  :  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the  friend 
and  advocate  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  ;  J.  W.  Forney,  John 
B.  Floyd,  Henry  A.  Wise,  William  L.  Yancey,  John 
Slidell,  C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  (a  Barn- 
burner), David  Broderick,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. The  first  matter  of  importance  before  the 
convention  was  the  question  as  to  the  two  delega- 
tions from  New  York,  the  "  Barnburners "  (in  favor 
of  nominating  Mr.  Van  Buren)  and  the  "  Hunkers " 
(for  D.  S.  Dickinson  or  somebody  else).  Both  dele- 
gations were  admitted,  and  neither  took  part  in 
the  business  of  the  convention.  Lewis  Cass,  who 
had  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  long  Governor  of 
Michigan,  and  a  man  of  representative  ability  in  his 
party,  was,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  out  of  a  delegation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  chosen  on  the  fourth  ballot  for  the  Presidency 
over  Levi  Woodbury,  George  M.  Dallas,  General  W. 
J.  Worth,  James  Buchanan,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and 
Matt.  Butler.  The  two-thirds  rule  was  adopted,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy  votes  were  required  to 
nominate.     The  ballots  stood  : — 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Ballot. 

Ballot. 

Ballot. 

Ballot. 

Cass, 

.  125 

133 

156 

179 

Woodbury, 

53 

56 

53 

38 

Buchanan, 

.     55 

54 

40 

33 

Calhoun,    . 

9 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

*  •  • 

Dallas,  . 

.       3 

3 

•  •  • 

*  •  • 

Worth, 

6 

5 

5 

1 

Butler,  . 

.        .     ... 

... 

... 
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Oil  the  third  ballot  General  William  0.  Butler, 
of  Kentucky,  was  unanimously  nominated  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  over  John  Anthony  Quitman,  J.  Y. 
Mason,  William  R.  King,  James  J.  McKay,  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  the  last  receiving  one  vote. 

Mr.  William  L.  Yancey  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion the  following  resolution  as  true  Democratic 
doctrine  : — 

"■  Resolved,  That  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  with 
the  rights  of  property  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
Confederacy,  be  it  in  the  States  or  Territories  thereof,  by 
any  other  than  the  parties  interested  in  them,  is  the  true 
republican  doctrine  recognized  by  this  body." 

But  the  convention  wisely  rejected  the  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  to  thirty-six, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Maryland,  and  Kentucky  giving  the  nays.  Squatter 
sovereignty  was  not  then  a  doctrine  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

On  the  22d  of  June  the  New  York  Barnburners, 
with  delegates  from  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, met  at  Utica,  and  nominated  Martin  Van 
Buren  for  President,  and  General  Henry  Dodge  for 
Vice-President.  On  the  9th  of  August,  a  convention 
of  mixed  Free-soilers  met  at  Buffalo.  This  conven- 
tion was  composed  of  Abolitionists,  Whigs,  some  of 
the  old  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler,  other  disaffected  people, 
and  some  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  appear  in 
political  assemblies.  Delegates  were  present  from 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
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Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency,  John  P.  Hale  being  his  chief 
opponent.  Charles  Francis  Adams  received  the 
nomination  for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket. 
This  and  the  Democratic  Convention  put  forth  long 
platforms. 

The  popular  vote  for  General  Taylor  was  1,360,101, 
1,220,544  for  Cass,  and  for  Martin  Van  Buren 
291,263.  Maryland  gave  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  votes  to  the  Free-soil  ticket,  and  one  or 
two  other  slave  States  gave  it  a  few  votes  at 
the  polls. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1849,  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  met  in  joint  session  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  open  and  count  the 
electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
Jefferson  Davis,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  was 
teller.  The  Vice-President,  as  usual,  opened  the 
certificates  from  the  States,  beginning  with  Maine, 
and  when  they  were  all  counted  and  registered,  the 
result  being  read  as  follows,  the  Vice-President 
declared  that  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  was 
elected  President,  and  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York, 
Vice-President,  for  the  next  four  years  from  the  4th 
of  March,  1849  :— 

"  That  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed  to  vote 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is 
two  hundred  and  ninety,  of  which  number  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  makes  a  majority. 
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"The  state  of  the  vote  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  delivered  by  the  tellers,  is : — 

For  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,       .         .         .163 
For  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  ...         .        127 

"  And  the  state  of  the  vote  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  as  delivered  by  the  tellers,  is : — 

For  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,       .         .        163 
For  William  O.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,         .         .   127 

It  had,  however,  long  been  known  that  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida  had  given  their  votes  for 
General  Taylor ;  and  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Michigan, 
Texas,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  had  voted  for  Gen- 
eral Cass. 

On  the  24th  of  January  the  President-elect  started 
to  Washington  City,  and  on  the  same  or  the  following 
day  Colonel  Bliss  issued  General  Taylor's  farewell 
to  the  army.  This  was  a  sad  event  to  Taylor.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  the  army, 
and  there  he  was  at  home.  He  was  a  soldier,  and 
was  attached  to  the  men  who  had,  like  himself,  spent 
a  life  of  hardship  in  the  tent  on  the  frontier.  He 
was  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  career  for  which  he 
had  no  taste,  and  for  which  he  believed  himself  unfit. 

When  he  was  about  leaving  Baton  Rouge  the 
citizens,  in  mass,  visited  Taylor,  and  a  procession  con- 
ducted   him  to   the  boat  on  which    he   was    to  be 
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carried  up  the  river.  The  General  made  a  little  speech, 
in  which  he  referred  feelingly  to  his  past  simple  and 
unpretentious  life,  his  renewed  attachment  to  his 
home  and  the  people  around  him,  and  his  distaste 
for  the  life  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  but 
spoke  hopefully  and  cheeringly  of  his  intentions  to 
administer  the  Government  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  In  the  same  spirit  he  had  fulfilled  his 
former  trusts.  Not  long  before  leaving  his  home 
General  Taylor  met  Henry  Clay.  Mr.  Clay  was  on 
his  way  to  New  Orleans,  and  while  the  boat  stopped 
at  Baton  Rouge  they  spent  a  half  hour  together 
with  great  cordiality.  Clay  was  Taylor's  beau-ideal 
of  a  politician  and  statesman,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  had 
prayed  that  the  choice  of  the  Whigs  and  the  country 
might  be  Mr.  Clay  instead  of  her  husband. 

A  number  of  Louisianians  accompanied  the  Presi- 
dent-elect on  his  way  to  Washington.  At  Nashville, 
where  the  reception  was  exceedingly  enthusiastic, 
the  General  made  a  short  speech,  as  he  did  at  many 
other  points.  From  Louisville  he  went  to  Frank- 
fort, and  while  there  invited  Governor  Crittenden  to 
become  his  Secretary  of  State.  He  had  great  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Crittenden,  but  the  Governor  declined, 
and  John  M.  Clayton,  a  more  pretentious,  if  not 
able,  man  was  substituted. 

At  Cincinnati,  where  he  attended  a  grand  ball 
"given  in  his  honor,"  it  is  said  that  many  of  the 
women  rushed  about  him  and  hugged  and  kissed 
him.  At  Madison  he  had  given  for  a  "  toast,"  "  The 
fair  daughters  of  Indiana,"  and  at  a  landing  or  two 
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on  the  Mississippi  the  "ladies"  presented  themselves 
to  be  kissed  by  the  old  soldier. 

From  Pittsburgh  he  pursued  the  route  of  Western 
Presidents,  across  the  mountains  to  Cumberland,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Washington,  which  he  reached  on 
the  23d  of  February,  the  anniversary  of  Buena 
Vista.  As  he  neared  the  Capital  the  company  attend- 
ing him  was  greatly  increased.  At  Cincinnati  he 
had  been  joined  by  "Colonel"  James  Taylor,  of 
Newport,  Kentucky,  a  relative,  and  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon mental  and  physical  endowments. 

At  Washington  the  President-elect  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  by  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon,  the  display  of  fire-works,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  people.  His  whole  trip  to  the  Capital 
fully  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  were  attached  to  and  believed  in  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  and  that  they  really  felt  that  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Presidency  marked  a  happy  era  in  favor 
of  common  people,  common  sense,  and  just  and  hon- 
orable government.  His  brilliant  military  successes 
and  plain  manners  and  good  judgment  made  him  an 
idol  of  the  people,  and  as  men  of  all  grades  of 
thought  and  aspirations  became  more  acquainted 
with  him,  he  rose  in  their  estimation.  To  this  there 
was,  perhaps,  but  one  exception.  Office-seekers  did 
not,  at  least  for  many  months,  look  upon  the  new 
President  with  any  great  degree  of  respect. 

One  other  thing  was  quite  apparent,  although 
Taylor's  popular  majority  was  small  at  the  polls,  that 
the   dissatisfaction    with   his   nomination,  and  disaf- 
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fection  subsequently  for  a  time,  were  mainly  with 
the  party  leaders  and  managers.  The  great  mass 
of  American  men  and  women  did  not  share  in  the 
disappointments  and  aspirations  of  the  party  man- 
agers, nor  did  they  share  in  the  opinion  that  he  was, 
by  education  and  otherwise,  unfit  for  the  Presidency. 
General  Taylor  was  escorted  to  Willard's  Hotel, 
where  he  remained  until  the  5th  of  March,  the  day 
of  his  inauguration.  President  Polk  left  the  White 
House  on  Saturday,  the  3d,  and  Taylor  considered 
it  proper  for  him  to  take  possession  of  it,  nominally, 
on  Sunday,  the  4th. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

FIFTH  OF  MARCH— INAUGURATION  OF  GENERAL  TAYLOR— 

THE  ADDRESS— HORACE  GREELEY  AND  HENRY  CLAY— 

THE  NEW  CABINET— A  SUMMER  IN  THE  WHITE 

HOUSE— SPOILS  AND  DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

THE  inauguration  of  General  Taylor  was,  per- 
haps, unusually  imposing  in  its  character.  A 
great  number  of  volunteer  companies  headed  the 
procession  which  conducted  him  from  the  hotel  to 
the  Capitol,  a  hundred  young  men  of  Washington 
formed  a  corps  of  marshals  and  a  body-guard,  and 
the  "Rough  and  Ready"  and  other  campaign  organ- 
izations from  various  parts  of  the  country  were  pres- 
ent and  took  part  in  the  ceremonies.  The  procession, 
on  its  way  to  the  Capitol,  halted  before  the  Irving 
House  and  took  in  the  retiring  President,  Polk,  who 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  carriage  with  General  Taylor. 
From  the  Senate  Chamber  the  General  was  taken 
to  the  platform  reared  on  the  portico  of  the  great 
east  entrance  to  the  Capitol,  and  there,  in  a  low, 
hardly  audible,  but  distinct  tone,  delivered  his  Inau- 
gural Address,  and  received  the  oath  of  office  at  the 
hands  of  Chief-Justice  Taney. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Fellow-Citizens, — Elected  by  the  American  people  to  the 
highest  office  known  to  our  laws,  I  appear  here  to  take  the  oath 
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prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  and,  in  compliance  with  a  time- 
honored  custom,  to  witness  which  you  are  now  assembled.  The 
confidence  and  respect  shown  by  my  countrymen  in  calling  me 
to  be  tiie  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  Republic  holding  a  high  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  has  inspired  me  with  feelings 
of  the  most  profound  gratitude.  But  when  I  reflect  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  office  which  their  partiality  has  bestowed 
imposes  the  discharge  of  the  most  arduous  duties,  and  involves 
the  weightiest  obligation,  I  am  conscious  that  the  station  which 
I  have  been  called  to  fill,  though  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  loftiest 
ambition,  is  surrounded  by  fearful  resi^onsibilities. 

Happily,  however,  in  the  performance  of  my  new  duties,  I 
shall  not  be  without  able  co-operation.  The  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government  present  prominent  exam- 
ples of  distinguished  civil  attainments  and  matured  experience  ; 
and  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  call  to  my  assistance,  in  the 
executive  departments,  individuals  whose  integrity  and  purity 
of  character  will  furnish  ample  guarantees  for  the  faithful  and 
honorable  performance  of  the  trusts  to  be  committed  to  their 
charge.  With  such  aids,  and  an  honest  purpose  to  do  what  is 
right,  I  hope  to  execute  diligently,  impartially,  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  the  manifold  duties  devolving  upon 
me.  In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  my  guide  will  be 
the  Constitution  I  this  day  swear  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend. 

For  the  interpretation  of  that  instrument  I  shall  look  to 
the  decisions  of  judicial  tribunals  established  by  its  authority, 
and  to  the  practice  of  Government  under  the  earliest  Presi- 
dents, who  had  so  large  a  share  in  its  formation.  To  the 
example  of  those  illustrious  patriots  I  shall  always  refer  with 
deference,  and  especially  to  his  example  who  won  the  title  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country. 

To  command  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  ;  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties  and  to 
appoint  embassadors  and  other  officers;  to  give  to  Congress  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  such  means 
as  he  shall  judge  necessary  ;  and  to  take  care  that  the  laws  shall 
be  faithfully  executed, — these  are  the  most  important  functions 
intrusted  by  the  Constitution ;  and  it  may  be  expected  that  I 
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shall  briefly  indicate  the  principles  which  will  control  me  in 
their  execution. 

Chosen  by  the  body  of  the  people,  under  the  assurance 
that  my  Administration  should  be  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  country,  and  not  to  the  support  of  any  particular 
section  of  merely  local  interest,  I  this  day  renew  the  declara- 
tions I  have  heretofore  made,  and  proclaim  my  fixed  determi- 
nation to  maintain,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  original  purity,  and  to  adopt,  as  the  basis  of  my 
public  policy,  those  great  republican  doctrines  which  constitute 
the  strength  of  our  national  existence. 

In  reference  to  the  army  and  navy,  lately  employed  with  so 
much  distinction  in  active  service,  care  should  be  taken  to 
insure  the  highest  condition  of  efiicacy ;  and,  in  furtherance 
of  that  object,  the  military  and  naval  schools  sustained  by  the 
liberality  of  Congress  shall  receive  the  most  special  attention 
of  the  Executive. 

As  American  freemen,  we  can  not  but  sympathize  with  all 
eflTorts  to  extend  the  blessings  of  civil  and  political  liberty; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  warned  by  the  admonition  of  his- 
tory, and  the  voice  of  our  own  beloved  Washington,  to  abstain 
from  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations  on  all  disputes 
between  conflicting  governments.  It  is  our  interest,  no  less 
than  our  duty,  to  remain  strictly  neutral ;  while  our  geograph- 
ical position,  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  our  people,  the 
advancing  spirit  of  civilization,  and,  above  all,  the  dictates  of 
religion  direct  us  to  the  cultivation  of  peaceful  and  friendly 
relations  with  all  other  powers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  international  questions  can  now 
arise  which  a  Government,  confident  in  its  own  strength,  and 
resolved  to  protect  its  own  just  rights,  may  not  settle  by  wise 
negotiation  ;  and  it  eminently  becomes  a  Government  like  our 
own,  founded  on  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens, 
and  upheld  by  their  affections,  to  exhaust  every  resort  of  hon- 
orable diplomacy  before  appealing  to  arms.  In  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations  I  shall  conform  to  these  views,  as 
I  believe  them  essential  to  the  best  interests  and  honor  of 
our  country. 

The  appointing  power  vested  in  the  President  imposes  deli- 
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cate  and  onerous  duties.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  informed, 
I  shall  make  honesty,  capacity,  and  fidelity  indispensable  pre- 
requisites to  the  bestowal  of  offices,  and  absence  of  either  of 
these  qualities  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  removal. 

It  shall  be  my  study  to  recommend  such  Constitutional 
measures  to  Congress  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  secure 
encouragement  and  protection  to  the  great  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures;  to  improve  our  rivers  and 
harbors  ;  to  provide  for  the  speedy  extinguishing  of  the  public 
debt ;  to  enforce  a  strict  accountability  on  the  part  of  all  officers 
of  the  Government,  and  the  utmost  economy  in  all  public 
expenditures. 

It  is  for  the  wisdom  of  Congress  itself,  in  which  all  legis- 
lative powers  are  vested  by  the  Constitution,  to  regulate  these 
and  other  matters  of  domestic  policy,  , 

I  shall  look  with  confidence  to  the-  enlightened  patriotism 
of  that  body  to  adopt  such  measures  of  conciliation  as  may  har- 
monize conflicting  interests,  and  tend  to  perpetuate  that  Union 
which  should  be  the  paramount  object  of  our  hopes  and 
affections. 

Any.  action  calculated  to  promote  an  object  so  near  the 
heart  of  every  one  who  truly  loves  his  country,  I  will  zealously 
unite  with  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  Government  to  promote. 

In  conclusion,  I  congratulate  you  much,  fellow-citizens, 
upon  the  high  state  of  prosperity  to  which  the  goodness  of  Di- 
vine Providence  has  conducted  our  common  country.  Let  us 
invoke  a  continuance  of  the  same  protecting  care  which  has  led 
from  small  beginnings  to  the  eminence  to  which  we  have  this 
day  arrived ;  and  let  us  seek  to  desire,  by  prudence  and 
moderation  in  our  counsels,  by  well-directed  attempts  to  assuage 
the  bitterness  which  too  often  marks  differences  of  opinion,  the 
promulgation  and  practice  of  just  and  liberal  principles  and 
enlarged  patriotism,  which  shall  acknowledge  no  limits  but 
those  of  our  own  wide  Republic. 

This  commendably  and  unusually  brief  address 
was  accepted  with  general  favor  throughout  the 
land,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
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and  his  faction  deemed  it  unnecessary  for  the 
incoming  President  to  make  any  kind  of  reference  to 
the  precarious  state  of  the  Union.  From  the  Capitol 
the  President  was  escorted  to  the  White  House, 
where  he  received  the  congratulations  of  the  thou- 
sands that  gathered  there  to  get  a  nearer  and  more 
friendly  view  of  the  plain,  sun-browned  hero  of 
many  a  battle-field.  The  members  of  his  family, 
who  had  pursued  another  route  to  Washington,  had 
now  arrived,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  wife, 
appeared  before  the  public.  That  night  there  were 
three  balls  "  [n  honor  of  the  event,"  as  if  there 
could  be  nothing  but  such  senseless  folly  to  intro- 
duce the  President  to  his  "  high  office."  These  all 
General  Taylor  and  suite  attended  for  a  few  min- 
utes. It  was  already  well  known  in  Washington 
society  that  Miss  Betty  Taylor,  the  w^ife  of  Colonel 
W.  W.  S.  Bliss,  was  to  be  the  acting  "Lady  of  the 
White  House,"  and  there  was,  of  course,  great 
anxiety  to  see  her.  She  and  Colonel  Bliss  appeared 
in  the  company  of  the  President  at  the  balls,  and 
the  plain,  but  attractive,  dress  and  artless  manner 
of  "Miss  Betty"  is  said  to  have  captivated  even 
Washington  society. 

When  James  Buchanan  introduced  some  of  his 
fair  acquaintances  the  old  General  is  said  to  have 
remarked  :  "  Ah,  Mr.  Buchanan,  you  always  pick  out 
the  prettiest  ladies." 

"Why,  Mr.  President,  I  know  that  your  taste 
and  mine  agree  in  that  respect,"  said  the  old 
bachelor. 
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"Yes,  but  I  have  been  so  long  among  Indians 
and  Mexicans  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  behave 
myself  surrounded  by  so  many  lovely  women," 
said  Taylor. 

But  the  "ladies"  had  good  sense  enough,  as 
usual,  to  see  over  and  behind  the  soldier's  unpol- 
ished, social  manners,  his  good  and  admirable  traits. 
His  failure  as  a  model  beau  and  diplomate  did  not 
detract  from  the  good  opinions  people  began  on 
every  hand  to  form  of  him. 

Mrs.  Hollo  way,  in  speaking  of  General  Taylor  and 
Miss  Betty  at  the  inauguration  balls,  says  :  "  The  ex- 
pectations of  the  vast  crowd  were,  for  the  moment, 
realized,  and  then  followed  expressions  of  enthusiasm 
that  were  overwhelming."  But  I  find  that  the  memo- 
ries of  the  living  and  the  record  of  the  dead  are 
quite  divergent  as  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
fashionable  and  the  hyperpolitic  received  General 
Taylor  at  the  grand  inauguration  balls.  Horace 
Greeley  was  there,  and  among  those  who  never  could 
be  reconciled  to  the  policy  that  substituted  Taylor 
for  Henry  Clay,  his  opinion  would  stand  among  the 
safest.  Hear  what  poor  Greeley  wrote  about  this 
reception  by  fashion's  and  party's  leaders,  and  see 
his  last,  brave  sentiment  to  his  idol,  one  whom  he 
and  all  other  influences  could  not  elevate  to  the 
chair  then  occupied  by  the  plain  old  soldier,  who 
had  been  carried  so  easily  into  it  by  his  military 
deeds  alone  : — 

"  I  went  to  see  the  new  President,  who  had  not  before 
come  within  my  contracted  range  of  vision,  and  to  mark 
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the  reception  accorded  to  him  by  the  assembled  thousands. 
I  came  to  gaze  on  stately  heads,  not  nimble  feet,  and  for 
an  hour  have  been  content  to  gaze  on  the  flitting  phan- 
tasmagoria of  senatorial  brows  and  epauleted  shoulders, 
of  orators  and  brunettes,  office-seekers  and  beauties.  I 
have  had  ^something  too  much  of  this,'  and  lo !  'the  hour 
of  hours '  has  come,  the  buzz  of  expectation  subsides  into 
a  murmur  of  satisfaction,  the  new  President  is  descending 
the  grand  stairway  which  terminates  in  the  ball-room, 
and  the  human  mass  forms  in  two  deep  columns  to 
receive  him.  Between  these  General  Taylor,  supported 
on  either  hand,  walks  through  the  long  saloon  and  back 
through  other  like  columns,  bowing  and  greeting  with 
kind  familiarity  those  on  this  side  and  on  that,  paying 
especial  attention  to  the  ladies  as  is  fit,  and  everywhere 
welcomed  in  turn  with  the  most  cordial  good  wishes.  All 
wish  him  well  in  his  new  and  arduous  position,  even  those 
who  struggled  hardest  to  prevent  his  reaching  it. 

"  But,  as  at  the  inauguration,  there  is  the  least  possible 
enthusiasm.  Now  and  then  a  cheer  is  attempted,  but  the 
result  is  so  nearly  a  failure  that  the  daring  leader  in  the 
exploit  is  among  the  first  to  laugh  at  the  miscarriage. 
There  is  not  a  bit  of  heart  in  it. 

"'They  don't  seem  to  cheer  with  much  unction,'  I 
remarked  to  a  Taylor  original. 

" '  Ne-e-o,  they  do  n't  cheer  much,'  he  as  faintly  re- 
plied ;  '  there  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  decorum 
of  cheering  at  a  social  ball.' 

"  True  enough  ;  the  possibility  of  indecorum  was  suf- 
ficient to  check  the  impulse  to  cheer,  and  very  few  passed 
the  barrier.  The  cheers  '  stuck  in  the  throat,'  like  Mac- 
beth's  amen,  and  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  were  well 
cared  for. 

"But  just  imagine  Old  Hal  walking  down  that  stair- 
case, the  just  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States, 
into  the  midst  of  three  thousand  of  the  elite  of  the  beauty 
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and  chivalry  of  the  Whig  party,  and  think  how  the  rafters 
would  have  quivered  with  the  universal  acclamation.  Just 
think  of  some  one  stopping  to  consider  whether  it  might 
not  be  indecorous  to  cheer  on  such  an  occasion.  What 
a  solitary  hermit  that  considerer  would  be ! 

"  Let  those  who  will  flatter  the  chief  dispenser  of 
Executive  patronage,  discovering  in  every  act  and  feature 
some  resemblance  to  Washington,  I  am  content  to  wait 
and  watch  and  hope.  I  burn  no  incense  on  his  altar, 
attach  no  flattering  epithets  to  his  name.  I  turn  from 
this  imposing  pageant,  so  rich  in  glitter,  so  poor  in  feel- 
ing, to  think  of  him  who  should  have  been  the  central 
figure  of  this  grand  panorama ;  the  distant,  the  powerless, 
the  unforgotten,  'behind  the  mountains,  but  not  setting;' 
the  eloquent  champion  of  liberty  in  both  hemispheres; 
whose  voice  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  uprising,  the  long- 
trampled  sons  of  Leonidas  and  Xenophon  ;  whose  appeals 
for  South  American  independence  were  read  to  the  hastily 
mustered  squadrons  of  Bolivar,  and  nerved  them  to  sweep 
from  this  fair  continent  the  myrmidons  of  Spanish  op- 
pression. My  heart  is  with  him  in  his  far  Southern  abid- 
ing-place ;  with  him,  the  early  advocate  of  African  eman- 
cipation;  the  life-long  champion  of  a  diversified  home 
industry ;  of  internal  improvement ;  and  not  less  glorious 
in  his  later  years  as  the  stern  reprover  of  the  fatal  spirit 
of  conquest  and  aggression.  Let  the  exulting  thousands 
quaff  their  red  wines  at  the  revel  to  the  victor  of  Mon- 
terey and  Buena  Vista,  while  wit  points  the  sentiment 
with  an  epigram,  and  beauty  crowns  it  with  her  smiles; 
more  grateful  to  me  the  stillness  of  my  lonely  chamber, 
this  cup  of  crystal  water,  in  which  I  honor  the  cherished 
memory  with  the  old,  familiar  aspiration,  '  Here 's  to  you, 
Harry  Clay.' " 

Yet  poor  Greeley,  like  many  another,  in  the  short 
Administration   of  General   Taylor  was  able  to  see 
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his  real  virtues,  and   to   appreciate   and   value   his 
public  worth. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Greeley's  final  record  on 
General  Taylor,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  comprehensive 
and  true  as  could  well  be   given  : — 

"I  think  I  never  saw  General  Taylor  save  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  Inauguration  Ball,  on  the  night  after  his 
accession  to  the  Presidency.  I  was  never  introduced,  and 
never  wrote  to  him  ;  and,  while  I  ultimately  supported  and 
voted  for  him,  I  did  not  hurry  myself  to  secure  his  elec- 
tion. In  fact,  that  of  1848  was  my  easiest  and  least 
anxious  Presidential  canvass  since  1824.  When  a  resolve 
opposing  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  laid  on  the  table  at  the 
convention  that  nominated  him,  I  felt  that  my  zeal,  my 
enthusiasm  for  the  Whig  cause  was  also  laid  there. 

"Yet  I  have  little  faith  in  third  party  movements, 
which  are  generally  impelled  by  an  occult  purpose  to  help 
one  of  the  leading  parties  by  drawing  oif  votes  from  the 
other.  General  Taylor  at  length  avowed  himself '  a  Whig, 
but  not  an  ultra  Whig;'  and  I  believe  that  was  about  the 
literal  truth. 

"  Zealous  Whigs  apprehended  that  he  might,  if  elected, 
shrink  from  discharging  the  office-holders  appointed  by 
Tyler  and  Polk ;  but,  after  giving  him  a  trial,  they 
were  constrained  to  admit  that  he  *  turned  out  better 
than  had  been  expected.'  He  was  a  man  of  little  educa- 
tion or  literary  culture,  but  of  signal  good  sense,  coolness, 
and  freedom  from  prejudice.  Few  trained  and  polished 
statesmen  have  proved  fitter  depositaries  of  civil  power 
than  this  rough  old  soldier,  whose  life  had  been  largely 
passed  in  camp  and  bivouac,  on  the  rude  outskirt  of  civil- 
ization, or  in  savage  wastes  far  beyond  it.  General  Taylor 
died  too  soon  for  his  country's  good,  but  not  till  he  had 
proved  himself  a  wise  and  good  ruler,  if  not  even  a 
great  one." 
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The  following  description  of  the  inauguration  is 
from  the  pen  of  Edwin  Williams  : — 

"At  the  appointed  time,  Monday,  March  5,  1849,  the 
inauguration  of  General  Zachary  Taylor  as  President  of 
the  United  States  took  place  in  front  of  the  great  portico 
of  the  Capitol.  The  multitude  of  people  assembled  on 
the  occasion  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  witnessing  the  interesting  ceremony,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  much  larger  than  was  ever  before  collected 
in  Washington.  The  weather,  although  the  sky  was 
clouded,  was  as  pleasant  as  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
At  the  break  of  day  the  strains  of  martial  music  resounded 
along  the  principal  avenues  of  the  city,  and  hundreds  of 
national  flags  were  unfolded  to  the  breeze.  The  bells  of 
the  city  then  rang  a  stirring  peal,'  and  long  before  the 
usual  hour  of  breakfast  the  people  were  wending  their 
way  in  immense  masses  to  the  Capitol. 

"At  nine  o'clock  one  hundred  citizens  who  officiated 
as  marshals  on  horseback,  proceeded  in  a  body  to  Willard's 
Hotel,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects  to  General 
Taylor.  After  the  ceremony  of  introduction  the  marshals 
retired  to  attend  to  their  official  duties,  and  the  President- 
elect, who  was  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  usual  good  health,  returned  to  his  apart- 
ments to  prepare  for  the  procession, 

"  At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the  procession  took  up  its 
line  of  march  from  the  hotel  to  the  Capitol.  The  military 
of  Washington,  Baltimore,  etc.,  who  formed  part  of  the 
procession,  presented  an  imposing  appearance.  The  car- 
riage containing  the  President-elect  was  drawn  by  four 
gray  horses.  Ex-President  Polk,  Mr.  Speaker  Winthrop, 
and  Mr.  Seaton,  mayor  of  Washington,  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Taylor  in  the  carriage.  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  along 
which  the  procession  passed,  was  thronged  with  thou- 
sands of  people ;  many  of  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
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also  covered,  and  every  window  was  occupied  by  spec- 
tators. The  time  occupied  by  the  procession  in  reaching 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  was  about  an  hour;  and 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  inaugural  ceremonies  the 
booming  of  artillery  resounded  through  the  city. 

"The  Senate  being  convened  at  eleven  o'clock,  after 
prayer  by  the  chaplain  the  Hon.  David  R.  Atchison,  of 
Missouri,  was  chosen  President  pro  tern.  The  diplomatic 
corps,  representing  various  foreign  nations,  were  next  an- 
nounced. The  brilliancy  of  some  of  their  costumes  ap- 
peared in  fine  contrast  with  the  dark  robes  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  seated  o|)posite  to  them. 

"The  late  Vice-President,  Mr.  Dallas,  then  conducted 
to  the  chair  the  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  the  Vice-President- 
elect, to  whom  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Mr. 
Atchison,  after  which  Mr.  Fillmore  delivered,  with  calm- 
ness and  dignity,  an  appropriate  address,  and  took  his 
seat  as  President  of  the  Senate. 

"  At  twelve  o'clock,  the  members  of  the  late  Executive 
Cabinet  appeared,  and  occupied  places  on  the  left  of  the 
Vice-President. 

"  All  things  were  now  in  readiness  for  the  appearance 
of  the  President-elect,  who,  after  an  interval,  entered  the 
Senate  Chamber  in  company  with  ex-President  Polk,  and 
took  a  seat  which  had  been  prepared  for  him ;  Mr.  Polk 
occupying  another  upon  his  left  hand. 

"  After  a  brief  pause  the  order  of  procession  was 
announced,  and  the  company  retired  from  the  chamber  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  order  prescribed,  to  the  east  portico  of 
the  Capitol,  where  an  extensive  staging  had  been  erected. 
At  about  one  o'clock,  the  President-elect,  in  full  view  of 
at  least  twenty  thousand  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  pronounced  his  inaugural  address.  It  was  deliv- 
ered in  a  remarkably  distinct  voice,  and  many  parts  of  it 
were  enunciated  with  a  full  and  clear  emphasis,  and 
enthusiastically  responded  to   by   the   cheers  of  the  sur- 
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rounding  spectators.  As  soon  as  the  applause  which 
marked  the  conclusion  of  the  address  had  subsided,  the 
oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  President  by  Chief- 
Justice  Taney.  The  President  then  received  congratula- 
tions from  numerous  persons  present,  Chief-Justice  Taney 
and  ex-President  Polk  taking  the  lead. 

"  The  ceremonies  at  the  Capitol  were  terminated  by  sal- 
vos of  artillery,  and  the  President  and  the  procession  re- 
turned down  the  avenue  leading  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
White  House,  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  successive 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  At  this  mansion  the  Presi- 
dent received  with  his  accustomed  courtesy  the  salutes  of 
some  thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  the  evening 
visited  several  balls  given  in  honor  of  the  occasion." 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  under  Presi- 
dent Polk  a  new  department  was  created,  giving  rise 
to  an  additional  Cabinet  officer.  This  was  the  Home 
or  Interior  Department.  General  Taylor  had  had 
some  difficulty  in  settling  upon  his  Cabinet,  and 
some  aspiring  politicians  and  party  managers  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  result.  But,  on  the  day  after 
the  inauguration,  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  names  of  his  council  as  follows,  which  that  body 
confirmed  on  the  7th  :  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Dela- 
ware, Secretary  of  State ;  William  M.  Meredith,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  George 
W.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  War;  Will- 
iam B.  Preston,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ; 
Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Jacob  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  Postmaster-General ; 
and  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral.    President  Taylor  was  acquainted  with  few  of 
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the  men  whom  he  had  brought  into  his  Cabinet,  and 
their  selection  was,  in  part,  the  mere  work  of  chance, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  All  of  them,  except 
Mr.  Crawford,  were  well-known  politicians,  and  all 
of  them  were  men  of  acknowledged  ability,  com- 
paring favorably  with  members  of  most  preceding 
Cabinets.  There  had  been  some  talk  of  the  proba- 
bility of  the  new  Cabinet  being  made  up  of  men  from 
the  different  parties.  But  the  Democrats  were  not 
disappointed  when  they  found  that  the  Cabinet  had  in 
it  only  Whigs.     They  did  not  expect  anything  else. 

Little  opportunity  was  now  offered  for  the  country 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  views  and  course 
of  President  Taylor  until  the  following  winter..  Still 
the  Senate  did  not  adjourn  until  the  21st  of  March, 
and  some  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  delay  may 
be  necessary  here.  When  the  Senate  assembled  on 
the  5th,  its  new  members  were  required  to  come  for- 
ward and  take  the  usual  oath  of  office.  Among  them 
was  General  Shields,  of  Illinois.  Isaac  P.  Walker,  of 
Wisconsin,  interrupted  the  proceedings  by  offering  a 
resolution  proposing  an  inquiry  into  the  eligibility  of 
General  Shields.  The  matter  was  referred  over  until 
after  the  inauguration  ceremonies;  and,  on  the  6th, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  asked  that  Shields  be  allowed 
to  take  his  seat,  and  proposed  that,  as  had  been  done 
in  the  case  of  Albert  Gallatin,  the  investigation  of 
eligibility  be  made  after  he  had  taken  the  oath. 
This  brought  out  some  discussion  which  terminated, 
strangely  enough,  in  Shields  taking  his  seat. 

On  the  following  day  a  committee,  consisting  of 
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Benton,  Webster,  Pearce,  Mason,  and  Felch,  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  question  of  eligibility. 
Six  days  afterwards  they  reported  that  James  Shields, 
elected  Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1849,  an  alien  by  birth,  was  natu- 
ralized October  21,  1840,  and  hence,  as  he  lacked 
several  months  of  having  passed  nine  years  as  a 
citizen,  his  election  was  void.  General  Shields  stated 
that  he  had  been  a  citizen  of  Illinois  for  seventeen 
years ;  had  served  in  the  Legislature  and  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  State ;  had  been  a  general 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  filled  other  offices, 
and  that  while  he  should  submit  quietly  to  the 
action  cf  the  Senate,  if  Illinois  deserted  him  in 
the  case  he  would  never  present  himself  for  another 
office  in  the  United  States. 

The  committee  of  the  Senate  had,  however,  acted 
honorably,  the  only  way  it  could  act  in  the  mat- 
ter, having  before  it  the  example  of  Mr.  Galla- 
tin, whose  seat  was  declared  vacant  for  the  same 
reason,  that  he  had  not  been  a  citizen  for  nine 
years  at  the  time  of  his  election.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  case  should  stand  over  until  Congress 
convened  in  the  next  regular  session.  This  again 
brought  on  a  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  very 
unwisely  attempted  to  show  that  the  committee  had 
based  its  conclusion  on  a  wrong  construction  of  the 
Constitution  ;  which,  of  course,  was  nothing  but  char- 
latanism on  his  part.  Mr.  Webster  held  that  the 
election  was  void ;  Mr.  Calhoun  and  others  took  the 
same  general  view,  but  Mr.  Calhoun  thought  that  if 
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the  nine  years  required  by  the  Constitution  had 
expired  on  or  before  the  fourth  day  of  March,  when 
the  term  of  service  should  begin,  the  election  was 
not  void.  To  this  Mr.  Webster  assented ;  and,  after 
some  maneuvering  to  postpone  action  until  Decem- 
ber to  allow  Shields  to  resign,  Mr.  Calhoun's  amend- 
ment to  the  committee's  resolution  was  adopted,  and 
the  seat  of  General  Shields  was  declared  vacant. 
But  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  was  at  once  convened, 
and,  the  nine  years  of  citizenship  having  expired, 
Shields  was  re-elected. 

Some  discussion  arose  in  the  Senate  at  this  time 
as  to  the  rumored  doubtful  course  of  Mr.  Bancroft, 
still  Minister  to  England,  in  negotiating  to  open  the 
entire  coast  trade  of  the  United  States  to  that 
country.  Gossip  enough  was  furnished  for  the  sum- 
mer in  speculations  on  the  conduct  of  the  occupants 
of  the  White  House,  and  the  all-important  subject 
of  removals  from  office,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 
importunities  of  the  hungry  place-seekers. 

On  the  12th  of  March  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  conse- 
quential Russian  Bodisco,  were  formally  received  by 
the  President.  And  on  the  19th,  Bodisco,  who  had 
made  a  great  noise  at  Washington  during  the  former 
Administration,  appeared  in  person  at  the  White 
House.  / 

No  matter  how  free  General  Taylor's  disposition 
had  been  from  partisan  sentiments  or  the  pursuit  of  a 
partisan  course  in  his  Administration,  he  soon  found 
that  in  a  great    measure    his    views   were    imprac- 
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ticable.  A  principle  ("to  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils")  had  long  been  established,  and  it  was  so 
much  in  harmony  with  the  moral  tone  and  physical 
needs  of  both  great  political  parties  that  it  was, 
perhaps,  out  of  the  question  to  put  it  down.  The 
Democrats  had  good  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that 
all  of  the  office-holders  under  President  Polk  would 
not  be  removed.  But  they  were  disappointed.  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  Cabinet  was  thoroughly  Whig,  parti- 
san Whig,  and  decidedly  avaricious  as  to  offices  and 
the  power  of  official  patronage.  The  Whig  party 
had  lost  its  opportunity,  to  a  great  extent,  under 
General  Harrison,  and  now  a  tornado  of  hungry 
office-seekers  set  in  towards  Washington  City.  They 
were  irreconcilable,  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but 
places. 

General  Taylor  was  not  a  favorite  from  the  out- 
set with  the  average  office-seeker,  and  a  plan  was 
soon  devised  which  filled  the  entire  demands  of  the 
case.  This  was  that  the  President  should  be  relieved 
of  all  the  annoyances  by  applications  being  m;ide  to 
the  heads  of  departments,  and  afterwards  in  Cabinet 
meetings  the  decisions  should  be  made,  and  commis- 
sions issued  without  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
the  intermission  of  Congress.  This  transferred  the 
whole  matter,  to  the  delight  of  the  office-seekers, 
into  the  Departments,  and  here  the  work  of  decapi- 
tation began  at  once  with  zeal.  A  vast  number  of 
removals  took  place.  The  Democrats  and  the  Demo- 
cratic press  cried  against  it.  But  what  right  had 
they  to  do  so  ?     How  consistent  were  they  ?     Who 
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had  introduced  the  nefarious,  disreputable  practice? 
The  Whigs  only  answered  back  that  General  Taylor 
had  been  elected  by  the  Whigs  as  a  Whig,  and 
hence  his  political  friends  had  a  right  to  be  called  in 
to  uphold  his  Administration.  The  only  compensa- 
tory gratification  the  Democrats  now  had  was  in  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  was  Democratic,  and  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  House  would  be. 

In  a  number  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  for  1881, 
an  old  Washington  politician,  who  writes  severely  of 
General  Taylor,  says  : — 

"The  horde  of  Whig  office-seekers  which  invaded 
Washington  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Taylor, 
recalled  the  saying  of  John  Randolph,  when  it  was  as- 
serted that  the  patronage  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
overrated :  '  I  know,'  said  the  sarcastic  Virginian,  '  that  it 
may  be  overrated ;  I  know  that  we  can  not  give  to  those 
who  apply  offices  equal  to  their  expectations ;  and  I  also 
know  that  with  one  bone  I  can  call  five  hundred  dogs.' 
The  Democratic  motto  that  'to  the  victors  belong  the 
Spoils,'  was  adopted  by  the  Taylor  Administration.  Un- 
exceptionable men  were  removed  from  office  that  their 
places  might  be  filled  with  officers  of  Rough  and  Ready 
clubs  or  partisan  orators.  Democratic  collectors  of  cus- 
toms, postmasters,  surveyors,  marshals,  tide-waiters,  and 
even  keepers  of  light-houses  were  replaced  by  Whigs, 
who  were  thus  rewarded  for  their  fabulous  services.  Vet- 
erans like  General  Armstrong,  and  even  the  gifted  Haw- 
thorne, were  'rotated'  from  the  offices  which  they  held, 
without  mercy.  In  the  Post-office  Department  alone, 
where  Mr.  Fitz  Henry  Warren,  as  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  worked  the  political  guillotine,  there  were  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  six  removals  during  the 
first  year  of  the   Taylor   Administration,    besides    many 
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hundred  clerks  and   employes   in    the  post-offices  of  the 
larger  cities." 

There  has  been  but  one  voice,  morally  speaking, 
concerning  the  spoils  and  rotation  theories  of  office. 
That  offices  to  be  held  under  the  government  of  a 
country  should  be  a  mere  matter  of  spoils,  should 
be  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  to  be  used  at  his 
pleasure  for  his  own  ends  and  gratification,  no  moral 
code  could  ever  sanction  and  no  sound  mind  sup- 
port ;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  idea  of  rotation,  perhaps  much 
more  elevated.  That  the  office  was  created  for  the 
man,  and  that  sometime  every  man  must  have  his  day, 
is  mere  political  imbecility  and  falsehood.  Great 
political  issues  were  not  numerous  at  the  time 
General  Taylor  entered  upon  the  Presidency  ;  and 
there  was,  perhaps,  no  broad  and  just  principle  of 
governmental  policy  or  economy  demanding  a  uni- 
versal displacement  of  office-holders.  This  had  been 
the  condition  of  public  affairs  mainly  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  National  Union,  or  at  least  from  the 
days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  until  the  advent  of  An- 
drew Jackson.  Little  by  little,  as  the  differences  in 
the  opinions  of  the  leaders,. and  the  somewhat  diver- 
gent theories  of  policy  and  executive  management 
began  to  be  crystallized  into  systems,  did  there  be- 
come a  good  and  thoroughly  justifiable  reason  for 
putting  the  system  under  the  test  which  could  be 
furnished  by  its  friends. 

That  any  system  of  policy  and  government  could 
be  safely  tested  in  any  other  way  no  one  would  ven- 
ture to  maintain.     This  should  have  been  the  true  and 
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sole  foundation  of  the  changes  in  office  under  every 
new  Administration,  or,  at  least,  on  the  transfer  of 
affairs  to  another  party.  And  had  the  changes  in 
office  been  made  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  necessity 
of  giving  the  reasonable  test  of  four  or  eight  years 
to  a  system  claimed  to  be  superior,  and  the  test  of 
which  had  been  decreed  by  the  majority,  there 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  little  ground  of  complaint. 
It  is  the  spoils  system  that  has  been  assailed  in  this 
work,  and  that  has  been  every  way  decried  in  the 
world ;  and  the  rotation  theory  that  has  also  no 
foundation  in  truth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  preach 
what  every  man  should  know  at  this  day,  that  offices 
in  a  free,  righteous,  and  true  government  must  be 
solely  for  the  common  good,  for  the  governed  ;  and, 
in  no  sense,  for  the  individual,  for  the  office-holder, 
and  governor.  The  new  Democratic  system  under 
Jackson,  it  was  claimed,  deserved  to  be  tested  by 
its  friends,  by  the  friends  of  the  great  will  that  en- 
forced itself  "by  the  Eternal."  But,  from  the  outset, 
it  was  announced  that  the  conqueror  owned  the 
offices,  that  these  were  his  spoils.  While  this  be- 
came, to  a  great  extent,  the  ignominious  practice 
of  all  parties,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  true 
principles  have  been  wholly  ignored  in  the  conduct 
of  any  party.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  truly  said  that  in 
the  main  the  course  of  all  parties  in  power  has  been  to 
illustrate  their  principles  by  the  best  possible  admin- 
istration of  public  affiiirs  for  the  common  good,  while 
bestowing  the  pecuniary  advantages  and  the  honors 
upon  their  friends.     Whether  public  virtue  and  the 
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common  good,  or  spoils  and  personal  aggrandize- 
ment have  been  uppermost  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
or  at  all  times,  may  not  be  a  matter  of  serious 
question. 

The  absence  of  many  great  issues  at  the  intro- 
duction of  General  Taylor's  Administration  furnished 
the  Democrats  what  they  held  as  just  grounds  of 
complaint  on  account  of  the  sweeping  removals  from 
office.  Taylor  had  really  entertained  true  and  hon- 
orable views  on  this  point,  and  found,  with  regret, 
that  he  could  not  control  the  partisan  extravagance 
of  his  Cabinet. 

His  first  and  only  summer  in  the  White  House 
was  the  most  trying  and  busy  of  General  Taylor's 
whole  life.  He  took  time,  it  is  true,  to  make  a  little 
trip  to  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  but  returned  in 
feeble  health.  Fortunately,  through  these  trials  he 
had  Colonel  Bliss  by  his  side.  Bliss  was  a  graduate 
of  West  Point,  an  exact,  scholarly  man,  honorable 
in  a  high  degree,  possessed  of  fine  judgment,  and  a 
firmness  which  would  not  yield  to  arrogant  or  unjust 
demands.  He  was  not  only  the  President's  secre- 
tary, but  also  his  constant  and  safe  adviser. 

The  affairs  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Cali- 
fornia gave  Taylor  and  his  Cabinet  no  little  trouble 
during  the  summer.  Although  belonging  to  the 
section  where  slavery  was  fostered,  General  Taylor 
was  not  favorable  to  the  doubtful  territorial  claims 
of  pro-slavery  politicians.  With  some  restrictions 
he  continued  the  affairs  of  California  under  the  mili- 
tary governor,  pushed  forward  the  arrangement  for 
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surveying  its  coast  and  that  of  Oregon,  as  well 
as  for  protecting  the  vast  overland  tide  of  emigra- 
tion now  attracted  by  the  fabulous  golden  stories 
from  the  rivers  and  valleys  of  California.  A  mili- 
tary force  was  also  kept  in  New  Mexico  for  main- 
taining justice  and  quiet  until  Congress  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  decide  on  the  matter  of  boundary. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

ONLY  ANNUAL   MESSAGE  OF    PRESIDENT  TAYLOR— THE 

GREAT  CONFLICT  OF  SLAVERY  WIDENS  THE  CHASM— 

CALHOUN  AND  JEFFERSON  DAVIS— THE  GREAT 

COMMONER  AND  THE  OMNIBUS  BILL. 

ON  the  3d  of  December,  1849,  Congress  convened 
("first  session  of  the  Thirty -first  Congress"), 
and  continued  in  a  stormy  session  of  three  hundred 
and  two  days,*  not  adjourning  until  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  long  after  the  death  of  the  weary  old 
soldier  who  had  been  placed  in  the  Executive  chair. 

Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  were 
now  in  the  Senate ;  and  many  other  men  then  and 
subsequently  noted  were  prominent  in  this  body  at 
at  this  time.  Among  them  were  Jefferson  Davis, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Sam  Houston,  Lewis  Cass, 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  Thomas  Corwin,  Henry  S.  Foote, 
John  M.  Berrien,  George  E.  Badger,  W.  P.  Mangum, 
William  H.  Seward,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  John  P. 
Hale,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

The  House,  too,  had  in  it  many  strong  men,  and 
had  a  Democratic,  or  at  least,  an  anti-Administration 
majority.  But  a  state  of  affairs  existed  in  the  com- 
position of  the  House  never  known  before.  The 
Free-soilers  had  elected  a  number  of  Representa- 
tives, mostly  Democrats,  who  took  their  seats  with 
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the  known  purpose  of  resisting  the  march  of  slavery  ; 
and  the  House  was  not  organized  until  the  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  had  been  started  anew. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  election 
of  Speaker,  from  the  pen  of  Edwin  Williams,  is 
preferred  here  to  any  that  might  be  prepared  : — 

"Precisely  at  the  hour  of  twelve,  meridian,  the  House  was 
called  to  order  by  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  The  roll  having 
been  called,  it  appeared  that  two  hundred  and  twenty -three 
members  had  answered  to  their  names,  the  whole  number  of 
the  House,  when  full,  being  two  hundred  and  thirty-one.  The 
published  lists  of  the  members  elect  divided  them  thus :  Whigs, 
one  hundred  and  five;  Democrats,  one  hundred  and  twelve; 
Free-soilers,  thirteen  ;  and  one  vacancy  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Clerk  having  announced  that  a  quorum  was  present,  Mr.  Boyd, 
of  Kentucky,  moved  that  the  House  do  now  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Speaker,  viva  voce.  No  objection  being  made,  and 
tellers  being  appointed  by  the  Clerk,  the  House  proceeded  to 
vote  for  Speaker.  The  roll  having  been  called  in  alphabetical 
order,  the  following  was  declared  to  be  the  result: — 

"  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  Democrat,  103 ;  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  of  Massachusetts,  Whig,  96 ;  David  Wilmot,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Free-soil  Democrat,  8;  Meredith  P.  Gentry,  of  Ten- 
nessee, Whig,  6;  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts,  Free-soil 
Whig,  2 ;  Mr.  Cleveland,  of  Connecticut,  Democrat,  1 ;  Mr. 
Seddon,  of  Virginia,  Democrat,  1 ;  Mr.  Orr,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Democrat,  1 ;  Mr.  Disney,  of  Ohio,  Democrat,  1 ;  Mr. 
Root,  of  Ohio,  Free-soil,  1 ;  James  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Democrat,  1,  Total  number  of  votes  221,  of  which  111  were 
necessary  to  a  choice.  Mr.  Cobb,  opposition  candidate,  there- 
fore, fell  short  8  votes,  and  the  Administration  candidate,  Mr. 
Winthrop,  was  15  votes  short  of  an  election.  There  were  5 
Democrats,  it  will  be  perceived,  who  declined  voting  for  the 
former,  and  6  Southern  and  2  Northern  Whigs  who  refused  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Winthrop,  exclusive  of  the  regular  vote  of  the 
Free-soilers.     The  6  Southern  Whigs  refused  to  vote  with  their 
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party  for  Speaker  without  a  distinct  committal  against  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  restricting  slavery  in  the  territories  acquired 
from  Mexico.  This  could  not  be  conceded  by  the  Whigs,  and 
Mr.  Winthrop  was  steadily  voted  against  by  a  few  Southern 
Whigs  on  one  side,  and  anti-slavery  men  elected  by  Whig  votes 
on  the  other,  while  the  Democrats  were  unable  to  concentrate  the 
entire  vote  of  their  party  on  Mr.  Cobb.  Four  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  elect  a  Speaker  took  place  the  first  day,  when  the 
House  adjourned  until  the  following  day.  A  protracted  con- 
test then  took  place,  parties  continuing  to  vote  nearly  the 
same,  as  to  candidates,  for  some  days,  when  Mr.  Cobb's  name 
was  withdrawn,  and  other  candidates  tried  by  the  Democrats 
without  success ;  but  finally,  on  the  11th  of  December,  show- 
ing a  disposition  on  the  thirty-ninth  vote  to  unite  on  Mr, 
William  J.  Brown,  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Brown  having  received 
109  votes  and  Mr.  Winthrop  101  (and  there  being  16  scatter- 
ing votes),  the  latter  gentleman  thanked  his  friends  cordially 
for  their  support,  and  withdrew  his  name  as  a  candidate  for 
Speaker.  On  the  following  day,  a  coaliti(m  having  been  nearly 
completed  between  the  Democrats  and  Free-soilers,  Mr.  Brown 
received,  on  the  fortieth  vote,  112  votes  against  114  for  other 
candidates,  of  whom  no  one  received  over  26  votes. 

"Mr.  Stanley  (Whig),  of  North  Carolina,  then  oflfered  a 
resolution,  that  three  Democrats  and  three  Whigs  be  appointed 
to  confer  as  to  the  choice  of  proper  oflBcers  of  the  House.  He 
made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  which  were  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Bayly  (Democrat),  who,  among  other  remarks,  observed, 
that  '  the  bitter  fruit  which  we  are  tasting  is  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  the  tree  which  the  gentleman's  party  has  planted  and 
fostered.'  This  he  attributed  to  the  doubtful  position  which 
the  President  elected  by  the  Whigs  occupied  in  reference  to  an 
absorbing  and  exciting  question  of  pul)lic  policy,  overriding 
all  others,  and  sectional  in  its  character — alluding  to  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  and  the  restrictions  proposed  to  be  imposed 
upon  its  extension  into  the  new  territories.  The  Democratic 
party,  Mr.  Bayly  said,  certainly  were  not  responsible  for  the 
result.  In  reply  to  an  insinuation  by  Mr.  Stanley,  that  some- 
thing improper  had  taken  place  between  the  Democratic  party 
and  the  Free-soilers,  Mr.  Bayly  said:  'I  am  rejoiced  that  the 
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gentleman  has  made  the  remarks  he  did.  It  enables  us  to 
brand  the  rumor  in  the  outset  as  it  deserves.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  say  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  truth.' 

"Mr.  Ashmun  (Whig),  of  Massachusetts,  then  asked  Mr. 
Bayly  if  a  correspondence  had  not  taken  place  between  the 
member  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brown)  and  some  member  of  the 
Free-soil  party,  in  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  constitute 
the  committees  in  a  manner  satisfiactory  to  them.  Mr.  Bayly 
said  he  knew  of  no  such  correspondence ;  and  turning  to  Mr. 
Brown,  he  said:  'Has  any  such  correspondence  taken  place?' 
Mr.  Brown  shook  his  head,  and  Mr.  Bayly  said:  'I  am  author- 
ized to  say  that  no  such  correspondence  has  taken  place.  The 
House  is  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be 
organized  unless  the  Free-soilers  vote  with  one  of  the  great 
parties  composing  it.  Suppose  they  had  offered  to  vote  with 
the  gentleman,  would  he  have  spurned  their  support?  Or 
would  he  have  considered  it  would  have  been  quite  right  in  us, 
in  such  a  contingency,  to  have  imputed  an  improper  combina- 
tion to  them?  We  must  be  judged  of  by  the  character  of  the 
great  body  of  our  party,  and  not  of  those  who  are  accidentally 
thrown  with  us.' 

"Mr.  Bayly  subsequently  said,  that  since  he  was  last  up 
he  had  held  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Brown.  '  I  was  mistaken 
in  saying  that  no  correspondence  had  taken  place  between  him 
and  the  Free-soilers.  A  correspondence  has  taken  place ;  but 
in  that  he  assures  me  that  he  had  refused  to  pledge  himself; 
and  had  said  no  more  than  that,  in  forming  the  committees,  he 
would  place  the  members  of  that  party  in  such  positions  as 
their  standing  in  the  House  and  country  would  seem  to  him  to 
make  proper.  But  the  correspondence  will  be  produced,  and 
it  will  speak  for  itself 

"Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  being  called  upon,  made  an  ex- 
planation to  the  House  of  his  course  and  position.  Among 
other  matters  he  stated  fehat  all  the  Free-soilers  had  asked  was 
that  the  Committees  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  on  the  Territories  should  be  so  constituted  as  that 
every  section  of  the  Union  might  be  fairly  represented — the 
Wilmot  Proviso  men  and  the  anti-Wilraot  Proviso  men.  He 
had  stated  to  these  gentlemen  that  he  would  so  constitute  these 
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committees  as  that  all  sections  of  the  Union  should  be  repre- 
sented. This  much  he  had  stated,  and  by  that  position  he 
would  abide  now. 

"Mr.  Wilraot,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  leader  of  the  Free- 
soilers,  addressed  the  House,  stating  the  substance  of  his  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Brown.  He  had  also  addressed  a  note  to 
that  gentleman,  asking  him  whether,  if  elected  Speaker,  he 
would  so  organize  the  committees  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  him- 
self and  friends.  From  the  Verbal  conversations  which  he  had 
held  with  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Wilmot  said  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  majority  of  these  committees  would  be  composed 
of  fair  Northern  men. 

"After  conversational  remarks  between  various  members, 
Mr.  Brown  read  to  the  House  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wil- 
mot in  the  following  words : — 

"  *  Washington,  December  10,  1849. 

"  'Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  yours  of  this  date  I  will  state, 
that  should  I  be  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  will  constitute  the  Committees  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, on  Territories,  and  on  the  Judiciary,  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  yourself  and  your  friends.  I  am  a  Rep- 
resentative from  a  free  State,  and  have  always  been  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery,  and  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  slavery, 
where  they  have  the  Constitutional  power  to  abolish  it. 

"  'I  am  yours,  truly,  W.  J.  Brown. 

"  '  Hon.  David  Wilmot.' 

"The  letter  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  to  which  the  foregoing  was  a 
reply,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  '  December  10,  1849. 
"'Dear  Sir, — In  the  conversation  which  I  had  with 
you  this  evening,  you  were  free  to  say,  that  if  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  you  would  constitute 
the  Committees  on  Territories,  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  a  manner  that  should  be  satisfactory  to  my- 
self and  the  friends  with  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  act. 
I  have  communicated  this  to  my  friends;  and  if,  in  reply  to 
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this  note,  you  can  give  them  the  same  assurance,  they  will  give 
you  a  cheerful  and  cordial  support. 

"' Respectfully,  yours,  D.  Wilmot.' 

"Mr.  Brown  further  explained  to  the  House,  and  said  that 
'he  was  no  sectional  man;  and,  as  God  was  his  judge,  if  he 
had  been  chosen  Speaker  of  this  House  he  would  have  consti- 
tuted the  committees  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  satisfaction 
to  both  the  North  and  the  South.  He  would  have  upon  these 
committees  the  ablest  men,  from  both  the  North  and  the  South.' 
Tendering  his  earnest  and  sincere  thanks  to  his  friends  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  sustained  ,he  withdrew  his  name 
as  a  candidate.  He  said,  further,  that  he  would  scorn  to 
occupy  the  chair  under  circumstances  in  which  his  action  was 
liable  to  misrepresentation.  'I  have  always,'  said  Mr.  Brown, 
'opposed  the  agitation  of  this  question.  I  look  upon  slavery 
as  one  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution.  I  will  stand 
by  that  institution,  and  sustain  it  as  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  And  I  am  gratified  that  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to  say  that  I  represent,  in  part,  a  State  which 
will  do  the  same  thing.' 

"Mr.  Bayly,  of  Virginia,  said:  'Had  I  known  of  the  ex- 
istence and  character  of  the  correspondence  which  has  just 
been  read,  and  of  the  interviews  preceding  it,  no  earthly  con- 
sideration would  have  induced  me  to  vote  as  I  did.  I  thought 
the  insinuations  made  by  the  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina 
and  Massachusetts,  when  they  made  their  remarks,  unfounded 
and  illiberal ;  but  I  rejoice  now  that  they  were  made,  and  I 
thank  them  for  them.  They  have  led  to  a  disclosure  to  which 
the  country  was  entitled ;  and  it  has  been  made  in  time,  thank 
God,  to  save  us  from  a  load  of  obloquy.' 

"Mr.  Brown  was  defended  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Dunham, 
after  which  the  House  adjourned.  On  the  following  day  va- 
rious propositions  were  made  to  bring  about  an  election  of 
Speaker,  but  nothing  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  House  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  the  forty -first  time,  224  members  voting  for 
Speaker,  but  no  candidate  receiving  over  59  votes,  that  number 
being  given  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  40  to  Mr.  Cobb.  The  House 
continued  to  vote  and  debate,  from  day  to  day,  until  the  22d  of 
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December,  when,  after  fifty-nine  unsuccessful  attempts  from  the 
first  vote  on  the  3d  of  December  had  been  made  to  choose  a 
Speaker,  the  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Stanton  (Demo- 
crat), of  Tennessee,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  113  to  106: — 
"'Resolved,  That  the  House  will  proceed  immediately  to 
the  election  of  Speaker,  viva  voce;  and  if,  after  the  roll  shall 
have  been  called  three  times,  no  member  shall  have  received  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes,  the  roll  shall  again  be 
called,  and  the  member  who  shall  then  receive  the  largest  num- 
ber of  votes,  provided  it  be  a  majority  of  a  quorum,  shall  be 
declared  to  be  chosen  Speaker.' 

"The  House  then  proceeded  to  vote  three  times  unsuccessfully 
for  Speaker.  On  the  last  vote,  111  being  necessary  to  a  choice, 
Mr.  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Cobb  each  received  97  votes,  and  there 
were  27  scattering.  Thereupon  a  final  vote  was  taken,  it  being 
the  sixty- third  time  from  the  commencement,  and  the  following 
was  the  result:  for  Mr.  Cobb,  102;  Mr.  Winthrop,  99;  Mr. 
Wilmot  (Free-soil),  8;  and  there  were  12  scattering  votes  (viz., 
5  Whigs,  6  Democrats,  and  1  Free-soil)  ;  total,  221  votes. 

"Mr.  Cobb,  the  Democratic  candidate,  having  received  a 
plurality,  on  motion  of  Mr,  Stanley  (Whig),  of  North  Caro- 
lina, it  was  resolved  'that  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Georgia,  be  declared  duly  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  Thirty-first  Congress;'  which 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  147  to  34.  Mr.  Cobb  was 
then  conducted  to  the  chair  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  McDowell,  of  Virginia,  and  made  his  acknowl- 
edgments in  a  suitable  speech." 

Thus,  after  three  weeks,  the  House  having  elected 
a  Speaker,  on  the  24th  President  Taylor  sent  to 
Congress  his  first  and  last 

ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

December  24,  IS49. 
Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : — 
Sixty  years   have  elapsed  since  the   establishment  of  this 
Government,  and   the   Congress  of   the  United  States  again 
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assembles  to  legislate  for  an  empire  of  freemen.  The  predic- 
tions of  evil  prophets,  who  formerly  pretended  to  foretell  the 
downfall  of  our  institutions,  are  now  remembered  only  to  be 
derided,  and  the  United  States  of  America  at  this  moment  pre- 
sents to  the  world  the  most  stable  and  permanent  Govern- 
ment on  earth. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us.  Upon  Congress  will  eminently  depend  the  future 
maintenance  of  our  system  of  free  Government,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  it  unimpaired  to  posterity. 

We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and 
seek  to  maintain  our  cherished  relations  of  amity  with  them. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  been  blessed,  by  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, with  an  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and 
although  the  destroying  angel,  for  a  time,  visited  extensive 
portions  of  our  territory  with  the  ravages  of  a  dreadful  pesti- 
lence, yet  the  Almighty  has  at  length  deigned  to  stay  his 
hand,  and  to  restore  the  inestimable  blessing  of  general  health 
to  a  people  who  have  acknowledged  his  power,  deprecated  his 
wrath,  and  implored  his  merciful  protection. 

While  enjoying  the  benefits  of  amicable  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  we  have  not  been  insensible  to  the  distraction 
and  wars  which  have  prevailed  in  other  quarters  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  proper  theme  of  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  rules  the  des- 
tinies of  nations,  that  we  have  been  able  to  maintain,  amidst 
all  these  contests,  an  independent  and  neutral  position  towards 
all  belligerent  powers. 

Our  relations  with  Great  Britain  are  of  the  most  friendly 
character.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  alteration  of  the 
British  navigation  acts,  British  vessels,  from  British  and  other 
foreign  ports,  will  (under  our  existing  laws),  after  the  first  day 
of  January  next,  be  admitted  to  entry  in  our  ports,  with  car- 
goes of  the  growth,  manufacture,  or  production  of  any  part  of 
the  world  on  the  same  terms,  as  to  duties,  imposts,  and  charges, 
as  vessels  of  the  United  States  with  their  cargoes;  and  our 
vessels  will  be  admitted  to  the  same  advantages  in  British 
ports,  entering  therein  on  the  same  terms  as  British  vessels. 
Should  no  order  in  council  disturb  this  legislative  arrangement, 
the  late  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  by  which  Great  Britain 
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is  brought  within  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
the  1st  of  March,  1817,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  productive  of  benefit 
to  both  countries. 

A  slight  interruption  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  which  oc- 
curred between  this  Government  and  France,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  has  been  terminated,  and  our  minister  there  has  been 
received.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  refer  now  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  that  interruption.  I  need  not  express 
to  you  the  sincere  satisfaction  with  which  we  shall  welcome 
the  arrival  of  another  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  a  sister  Republic,  to  which  we  have  so  long 
been,  and    still  remain,  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  amity. 

Shortly  after  I  had  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
Executive  duties,  I  was  apprised  that  a  war  steamer,  belonging 
to  the  German  Empire,  was  being  fitted  out  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  our  naval  oflScers,  rendered 
under  the  permission  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This 
permission  was  granted  during  an  aruiistice  between  that  empire 
and  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  which  had  been  engaged  in  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  war.  Apprehensive  that  this  act  of  inter- 
vention on  our  part  might  be  viewed  as  a  violation  of  our  neu- 
tral obligations  incurred  by  the  treaty  with  Denmark,  and  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818, 
I  directed  that  no  further  aid  should  be  rendered  by  any  agent 
or  officer  of  the  navy  ;  and  I  instructed  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  apprise  the  Minister  of  the  German  Empire,  accredited  to 
this  Government,  of  my  determination  to  execute  the  law  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  maintain  the  faith  of  treaties  with 
all  nations.  The  correspondence  which  ensued  between  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Minister  of  the  German  Empire 
is  herewith  laid  before  you.  The  execution  of  the  law  and  the 
observance  of  the  treaty  were  deemed  by  me  to  be  due  to  the 
honor  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  the 
Constitution.  I  shall  not  fail  to  pursue  the  same  course  should 
a  similar  case  arise  with  any  other  nation.  Having  avowed 
the  opinion,  on  taking  the  oath  of  office,  that  in  disputes  be- 
tween conflicting  foreign  governments,  it  is  our  interest,  not 
less  than  our  duty,  to  remain  strictly  neutral,  I  shall  not  aban- 
don it.     You  will  perceive,  from  the  correspondence  submitted 
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to  you  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  the  course  adopted 
in  this  case  has  been  properly  regarded  by  the  belligerent 
powers  interested  in  the  matter. 

Although  a  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  German 
Empire  was  appointed  by  my  predecessor  in  August,  1848,  and 
has,  for  a  long  time,  been  in  attendance  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  and  although  a  minister,  appointed  to  represent  that 
empire  was  received  and  accredited  here,  yet  no  such  govern- 
ment as  that  of  the  German  Empire  has  been  definitely  con- 
stituted. Mr.  Donelson,  our  representative  at  Frankfort,  re- 
mained there  several  months  in  the  expectation  that  a  union  of 
the  German  States,  under  one  constitution  or  form  of  govern- 
ment might  at  length  be  organized.  It  is  believed  by  those  well 
acquainted  with  the  existing  relations  between  Prussia  and  the 
States  of  Germany  that  no  such  union  can  be  permanently 
established  without  her  co-operation.  In  the  event  of  the 
formation  of  such  a  union,  and  the  organization  of  a  central 
power  in  Germany,  of  which  she  should  form  a  part,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  withdraw  our  minister  at  Berlin ;  but 
while  Prussia  exists  as  an  independent  kingdom,  and  diplo- 
matic relations  are  maintained  with  her,  there  can  be  no  neces- 
sity for  the  continuance  of  the  mission  to  Frankfort.  I  have, 
therefore,  recalled  Mr.  Donelson,  and  directed  the  archives  of 
the  legation  at  Frankfort  to  be  transferred  to  the  American 
legation  at  Berlin. 

Having  been  apprised  that  a  considerable  number  of  adven- 
turers were  engaged  in  fitting  out  a  military  expedition  within 
the  United  States,  against  a  foreign  country,  and  believing, 
from  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  that  it  was  destined 
to  invade  the  Island  of  Cuba,  I  deemed  it  due  to  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  to  the 
treaty  between  the  two  nations,  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and,  above  all,  to  the  American  honor,  to  exert  the 
lawful  authority  of  this  Government  in  suppressing  the  expe- 
dition and  preventing  the  invasion.  To  this  end  I  issued  a 
proclamation,  enjoining  it  upon  the  officers  of  the  United 
States,  civil  and  military,  to  use  all  lawful  means  within  their 
power.  A  copy  of  that  proclamation  is  herewith  submitted. 
The  expedition  has  been  suppressed.     So  long  as  the  Act  of  Con- 
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gress  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818,  which  owes  its  existence  to 
the  law  of  nations  and  to  the  policy  of  Washington  himself, 
shall  remain  on  our  statute-book,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  Executive  faithfully  to  obey  its  injunctions. 

While  this  expedition  was  in  progress  I  was  informed  that  a 
foreigner,  who  claimed  our  protection,  had  been  clandestinely, 
and,  as  was  supposed,  forcibly  carried  off  in  a  vessel  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  Island  of  Cuba.  I  immediately  caused  such  steps 
to  be  taken  as  I  thought  necessary,  in  case  the  information 
I  had  received  should  prove  correct,  to  vindicate  the  honor 
of  the  country  and  the  right  of  every  person  seeking  an  asylum 
on  our  soil  to  the  protection  of  our  laws.  The  person  alleged 
to  have  been  abducted  was  promptly  restored,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  now  about  to  undergo  investigation  be- 
fore a  judicial  tribunal.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that, 
although  the  crime  charged  to  have  been  committed  in  this 
case  is  held  odious,  as  being  in  conflict  with  our  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  national  sovereignty  and  personal  freedom, 
there  is  no  prohibition  of  it  or  punishment  for  it  provided  in 
any  Act  of  Congress.  The  expediency  of  supplying  this  de- 
fect in  our  criminal  code  is  therefore  recommended  to  your 
consideration. 

I  have  scrupulously  avoided  any  interference  in  the  wars 
and  contentions  which  have  recently  distracted  Europe. 

During  the  late  conflict  between  Austria  and  Hungary 
there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  that  the  latter  might  become  an 
independent  nation.  However  faint  that  prospect  at  the  time 
appeared,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  American  people,  who  deeply  sympa- 
thized with  the  Magyar  patriots,  to  stand  prepared,  upon  the 
contingency  of  the  establishment  by  her  of  a  permanent  gov- 
ernment, to  be  the  first  to  welcome  independent  Hungary  into 
the  family  of  nations.  For  this  purpose  I  invested  an  agent, 
then  in  Europe,  with  power  to  declare  our  willingness  promptly 
to  recognize  her  independence  in  the  event  of  her  ability  to 
sustain  it.  The  powerful  intervention  of  Russia  in  the  contest 
extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  struggling  Magyars.  The  United 
States  did  not,  at  any  time,  interfere  in  the  contest ;  but  the 
feelings  of  the  Nation  were  strongly  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and 
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by  the  sufferings  of  a  brave  people  who  had  made  a  gallant, 
though  unsuccessful,  effort  to  be  free. 

Our  claims  upon  Portugal  have  been,  during  the  past  year, 
prosecuted  with  renewed  vigor,  and  it  has  been  my  object  to 
employ  every  effort  of  honorable  diplomacy  to  procure  their 
adjustment.  Our  late  charge  d'affaires  at  Lisbon,  the  Hon. 
George  W.  Hopkins,  made  able  and  energetic,  but  unsuccess- 
ful, efforts  to  settle  these  unpleasant  matters  of  controversy, 
and  to  obtain  indemnity  for  the  wrongs  which  were  the  subjects 
of  complaint.  Our  present  charge  d'affaires  at  that  court  will 
also  bring  to  the  prosecution  of  these  claims  ability  and  zeal. 
The  revolutionary  and  distracted  condition  of  Portugal  in  past 
times  has  been  represented  as  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  her 
delay  in  indemnifying  our  suffering  citizens.  But  I  must  now 
say  it  is  matter  of  j)rofound  regret  that  these  claims  have  not 
yet  been  settled.  The  omission  of  Portugal  to  do  justice  to 
the  American  claimants  has  now  assumed  a  character  so  grave 
and  serious  that  I  shall  shortly  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special 
message  to  Congress,  with  a  view  to  such  ultimate  action  as  its 
wisdom  and  patriotism  may  suggest. 

With  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  Italian  States,  we  still  maintain  our 
accustomed  amicable  relations. 

During  the  recent  revolutions  in  the  Papal  States  our 
charge  d'affaires  at  Rome  has  been  unable  to  present  his  letter 
of  credence,  which,  indeed,  he  was  directed  by  my  predecessor 
to  withhold  until  he  should  receive  further  orders.  Such  was 
the  unsettled  condition  of  things  in  those  States  that  it  was  not 
deemed  expedient  to  give  him  any  instructions  on  the  subject 
of  presenting  his  credential  letter  different  from  those  with 
which  he  had  been  furnished  by  the  late  Administration  until 
the  25th  of  June  last;  when,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
accurate  information  of  the  exact  state  of  things  at  that  dis- 
tance from  us,  he  was  instructed  to  exercise  his  own  discretion 
in  presenting  himself  to  the  then  existing  government,  if,  in  his 
judgment,  sufficiently  stable  ;  or,  if  not,  to  await  further  events. 
Since  that  period  Rome  has  undergone  another  revolution,  and 
he  abides  the  establishment  of  a  government  sufficiently  perma- 
nent to  justify  him  in  opening  diplomatic  intercourse  with  it. 
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"With  the  Republic  of  Mexico  it  is  our  true  policy  to  culti- 
vate the  most  friendly  relations.  Since  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  nothing  has  occurred  of  a  serious 
character  to  disturb  them.  A  faithful  observance  of  the  treaty, 
and  a  sincere  respect  for  her  rights,  can  not  fail  to  secure  the 
lasting  confidence  and  friendship  of  that  Republic.  The  mes- 
sage of  my  predecessor  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 
8th  of  February  last,  communicating,  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  that  body,  a  copy  of  a  paper  called  a  protocol, 
signed  at  Queretaro  on  the  30th  of  May,  1848,  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States  and  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Mexican  government,  having  been  a  subject  of 
correspondence  between  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  that  Re- 
public accredited  to  this  Government,  a  transcript  of  that 
correspondence  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for 
marking  the  boundary  between  the  two  Republics,  though 
delayed  in  reaching  San  Diego  by  unforeseen  obstacles,  arrived 
at  that  place  within  a  short  period  after  the  time  required  by 
the  treaty,  and  was  there  joined  by  the  commissioner  on  the 
part  of  Mexico.  They  entered  upon  their  duties ;  and,  at  the 
date  of  the  latest  intelligence  from  that  quarter,  some  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  survey.  The  expenses  incident  to  the 
organization  of  the  commission,  and  to  its  conveyance  to  the 
point  where  its  operations  were  to  begin,  have  so  much  reduced 
the  fund  appropriated  by  Congress  that  a  further  sum,  to 
cover  the  charges  which  must  be  incurred  during  the  present 
fiscal  year,  will  be  necessary.  The  great  length  of  frontier 
along  which  the  boundary  extends,  the  nature  of  the  adjacent 
territory,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies,  except  at  or 
near  the  extremes  of  the  line,  render  it  also  indispensable  that 
a  liberal  provision  should  be  made  to  meet  the  necessary 
charges  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1851. 
I  accordingly  recommend  this  subject  to  your  attention. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  on 
Mexico,  provided  for  by  the  late  treaty,  the  employment  of 
counsel  on  the  part  of  the  Government  may  become  important 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  commissioners  in  protecting  the 
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interests  of   the  United  States.     I  recommend  this  subject  to 
the  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

Complaints  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  means  provided  by  the  government  of  New  Grenada  for 
transporting  the  United  States  mail  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  pursuant  to  our  postal  convention  with  that  Republic, 
of  the  6th  of  March,  1844.  Our  charge  d'affaires  at  Bogota 
has  been  directed  to  make  such  representations  to  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Grenada  as  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  a  prompt 
removal  of  this  cause  of  complaint. 

The  sanguinary  civil  war  with  which  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  has  for  some  time  past  been  ravaged  has  been 
brought  to  a  close.  In  its  progress  the  rights  of  some  of  our 
citizens,  resident  or  trading  there,  have  been  violated.  The 
restoration  of  order  will  afford  the  Venezuelan  government  an 
opportunity  to  examine  and  redress  these  grievances  and  others 
of  long  standing,  which  our  representatives  at  Caraccas  have 
hitherto  ineffectually  urged  upon  the  attention  of  that  gov- 
ernment. 

The  extension  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pa- 
cific, and  the  unexampled  rapidity  with  which  the  inhabitants 
of  California  especially  are  increasing  in  numbers,  have  im- 
parted new  consequence  to  our  relations  with  the  other 
countries  whose  territories  border  upon  that  ocean.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  intercourse  between  those  countries  and  our  posses- 
sions in  that  quarter,  particularly  with  the  Republic  of  Chili,  will 
become  extensive  and  mutually  advantageous  in  proportion  as 
California  and  Oregon  shall  increase  in  population  and  wealth. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  this  Government  should  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  foster  and  strengthen  its  relations  with 
those  States,  and  that  the  spirit  of  amity  between  us  should  be 
mutual  and  cordial. 

I  recommend  the  observance  of  the  same  course  toward  all 
other  American  States.  The  United  States  stand  as  the  great 
American  power,  to  which,  as  their  natural  ally  and  friend, 
they  will  always  be  disposed  first  to  look  for  mediation  and 
assistance  in  the  event  of  any  collision  between  them  and  any 
European  nation.  As  such,  we  may  often  kindly  mediate  in 
their  behalf,  without  entangling  ourselves  in  foreign  wars  or 
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unnecessary  controversies.  Whenever  the  faith  of  our  treaties 
with  any  of  them  shall  require  our  interference  v/e  must  neces- 
sarily interpose. 

A  convention  has  been  negotiated  with  Brazil,  providing 
for  the  satisfaction  of  American  claims  on  that  government, 
and  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.  Since  the  last  session 
of  Congress  we  have  received  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  from  that  empire,  and  our  relations  with 
it  are  founded  upon  the  most  amicable  understanding. 

Your  attention  is  earnestly  invited  to  an  amendment  of  our 
existing  laws  relating  to  the  African  slave-trade,  with  a  view 
to  the  effectual  suppression  of  that  barbarous  traffic.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  this  trade  is  still,  in  part,  carried  on  by  means 
of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  and  owned  or  navigated 
by  some  of  our  citizens.  The  correspondence  between  the 
Department  of  State  and  minister  and  consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
laid  before  Congress,  represents  that  it  is  a  customary  device 
to  evade  the  penalties  of  our  laws  by  means  of  sea-letters. 
Vessels  sold  in  Brazil,  when  provided  with  such  papers  by  the 
consul,  instead  of  returning  to  the  United  States  for  a  new 
register,  proceed  at  once  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  cargoes  of  slaves.  Much  additional  information 
of  the  same  cliaracter  has  recently  been  transmitted  to  the 
Department  of  State.  It  has  not  been  considered  the  policy 
of  our  laws  to  subject  an  American  citizen  who,  in  a  foreign 
country,  purchases  a  vessel  built  in  the  United  States,  to  the 
inconvenience  of  sending  her  home  for  a  new  register,  before 
permitting  her  to  proceed  on  a  voyage.  Any  alteration  of  the 
laws  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  impede  the  free  transfer 
of  property  in  vessels  between  our  citizens  or  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  those  vessels  between  different  parts  of  the  world,  when 
employed  in  lawful  commerce,  should  be  well  and  cautiously 
considered ;  but  I  trust  that  your  wisdom  will  devise  a  method 
by  which  our  general  policy,  in  this  respect,  may  be  pre- 
served, and  at  the  same  time  the  abuse  of  our  flag  by  means 
of  sea-letters,  in  the  manner  indicated,  may  be  prevented. 

Having  ascertained  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  reunion 
of  the  five  States  of  Central  America,  which  formerly  com- 
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posed  the  Republic  of  that  name,  we  have  separately  nego- 
tiated with  some  of  them  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce, 
which  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

A  contract  having  been  concluded  with  the  State  of  Nica- 
ragua by  a  company  composed  of  American  citizens,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  ship  canal  through  the  territory  of 
that  State  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  I  have 
directed  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  pledging 
both  governments  to  protect  those  who  shall  engage,  in  and  per- 
fect the  work.  All  other  nations  are  invited  by  the  State  of 
Nicaragua,  to  enter  into  the  same  treaty  stipulations  with  her; 
and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  each  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  be  the  protection  of  this  great  inter-oceanic  commu- 
nication against  any  power  which  might  seek  to  obstruct  it  or 
to  monopolize  its  advantages.  All  States  entering  into  such  a 
treaty  will  enjoy  the  right  of  passage  through  the  canal  on 
payment  of  the  same  tolls. 

The  work,  if  constructed  under  these  guarantees,  will  be- 
come a  bond  of  peace  instead  of  a  subject  of  contention  and 
strife  between  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Should  the  great 
maritime  States  of  Europe  consent  to  this  arrangement  (and  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  proposition  so  fair  and  hon- 
orable will  be  opposed  by  any),  the  energies  of  their  people  and 
ours  will  co-operate  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
I  do  not  recommend  any  appropriation  from  the  national  treasury 
for  this  purpose,  nor  do  I  believe  that  such  an  appropriation  is 
necessary.  Private  enterprise,  if  properly  protected,  will  com- 
plete the  work  should  it  prove  feasible.  The  parties  who  have 
procured  the  "charter  from  Nicaragua  for  its  construction  desire 
no  assistance  from  this  Government  beyond  its  protection;  and 
they  profess  that,  having  examined  the  proposed  line  of  com- 
munication, they  will  be  ready  to  commence  the  undertaking 
whenever  that  protection  shall  be  extended  to  them.  Should 
there  appear  to  be  reason,  on  examining  the  whole  evidence,  to 
entertain  a  serious  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  constructing 
such  a  canal,  that  doubt  could  be  speedily  solved  by  an  actual 
exploration  of  the  route. 

Should  such  a  work  be  constructed  under  the  common  pro- 
tection of  all  nations   for  equal  benefits  to  all,  it  would  be 
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neither  just  nor  expedient  that  any  great  maritime  state  should 
command  the  communication.  The  territory  through  which 
the  canal  may  be  opened  ought  to  be  freed  from  the  claims  of 
any  foreign  power.  No  such  power  should  occupy  a  position 
that  would  enable  it  hereafter  to  exercise  so  controlling  an 
influence  over  the  commerce  of  the  world,  or  to  obstruct  a 
highway  which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  the  common  uses 
of  mankind. 

The  routes  across  the  isthmus  at  Tehuantepec  and  Panama 
are  also  worthy  of  our  serious  consideration.  They  did  not 
fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  my  predecessor.  The  nego- 
tiator of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  instructed  to 
offer  a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  the  right  of  transit  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  Mexican  government  did 
not  accede  to  the  proposition  for  the  purchase  of  the  right  of 
way,  probably  because  it  had  already  contracted  with  private 
individuals  for  the  construction  of  a  passage  from  the  Guasa- 
cualco  River  to  Tehuantepec.  I  shall  not  renew  any  propo- 
sition to  purchase,  for  money,  a  right  which  ought  to  be  equally 
secured  to  all  nations,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  toll  to  the 
owners  of  the  improvement,  who  would,  doubtless,  be  well  con- 
tented with  that  compensation  and  the  guarantees  of  the  mari- 
time states  of  the  world,  in  separate  treaties  negotiated  with 
Mexico,  binding  her  and  them  to  protect  those  who  should 
construct  the  work.  Such  guarantees  would  do  more  to  secure 
the  completion  of  the  communication  through  the  territory  of 
Mexico  than  any  other  reasonable  consideration  that  could  be 
offered ;  and,  as  Mexico  herself  would  be  the  greatest  gainer 
by  the  opening  of  this  communication  between  the  Gulf  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  presumed  that  she  would  not  hesitate  to 
yield  her  aid,  in  the  manner  proposed,  to  accomplish  an  im- 
provement so  important  to  her  own  interests. 

We  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  proposed  railroad  across 
the  isthmus  at  Panama  will  be  successfully  constructed,  under 
the  protection  of  the  late  treaty  with  New  Grenada,  ratified  and 
exchanged  by  my  predecessor  on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  1848, 
which  guaranties  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  isthmus  and  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  of  New  Grenada  over  that 
territory,   "with   a  view   that  the  free  transit  from  ocean  to 
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ocean  may  not  be  interrupted  or  embarrassed"  during  the 
existence  of  the  treaty.  It  is  our  policy  to  encourage  every 
practicable  route  across  the  isthmus  which  connects  North 
and  South  America,  by  either  railroad  or  canal,  which  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens  may  induce  them  to 
complete;  and  I  consider  it  obligatory  upon  me  to  adopt 
that  policy,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  facilitating  intercourse  with  our  possessions  on  the 
Pacific. 

The  position  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  with  reference  to 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific,  the  suc- 
cess of  our  persevering  and  benevolent  citizens  who  have  re- 
paired to  that  remote  quarter  in  Christianizing  the  natives 
and  inducing  them  to  adopt  a  system  of  government  and 
laws  suited  to  their  capacity  and  wants,  and  the  use  made 
by  our  numerous  whale-ships  of  the  harbors  of  the  islands  as 
places  of  resort  for  obtaining  refreshments  and  repairs,  all 
combine  to  render  their  destiny  peculiarly  interesting  to  us. 
It  is  our  duty  to  encourage  the  authorities  of  those  islands  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  we  should  make  reasonable  allowances  for 
the  difficulties  inseparable  from  this  task.  We  desire  that  the 
islands  may  maintain  their  independence,  and  that  other  na- 
tions should  concur  with  us  in  this  sentiment.  We  could  in  no 
event  be  indifferent  to  their  passing  under  the  dominion  of  any 
other  power.  The  principal  commercial  States  have  in  this  a 
common  interest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  of  them 
will  attempt  to  interpose  obstacles  to  the  entire  independence 
of  the  islands. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
the  30th  of  June  last  were,  in  cash,  forty-eight  millions  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ninety-seven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  ($48,830,097.50),  and  in  Treasury-notes,  funded,  ten 
millions  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars 
($10,833,000),  making  an  aggregate  of  fifty-nine  millions  six 
hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  ninety-seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  ($59,663,097.50)  ;  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same 
time  were,  in  cash,  forty-six  millions  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  eighty- 
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two  cents  ($46,798,667.82),  and  in  Treasury-notes,  funded, 
ten  millions  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars 
(610,833,000),  making  an  aggregate  of  fifty-seven  millions  six 
hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
dollars  and  eighty-two  cents  ($57,631,667.82). 

The  accounts  and  estimates  which  will  be  submitted  to 
Congress  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  show 
that  there  will  probably  be  a  deficit,  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Mexican  War  and  treaty,  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next,  of  five  millions  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents 
($5,828,121.66),  and  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1851,  of  ten 
millions  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  and  ninety- 
two  dollars  and  seventy-three  cents  ($10,547,092.73),  making, 
in  the  whole,  a  probable  deficit  to  be  provided  for,  of  sixteen 
millions  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents  ($16,375,214.39). 
The  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the 
purchase  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  exceed  in  amount  this 
deficit,  together  with  the  loans  heretofore  made  for  those 
objects.  I  therefore  recommend  that  authority  be  given  to 
borrow  whatever  sum  may  be  necessary  to  cover  that  deficit. 
I  recommend  the  observance  of  strict  economy  in  the  appro- 
priation and  expenditure  of  public  money. 

I  recommend  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff,  and  its  adjust- 
ment on  a  basis  which  may  augment  the  revenue.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  right  or  duty  of  Congress  to  encourage  domestic  in- 
dustry, which  is  the  great  source  of  national  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual wealth  and  prosperity.  I  look  to  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  Congress  for  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  may 
place  home  labor  at  last  on  a  sure  and  permanent  footing, 
and,  by  due  encouragement  of  manufactures,  give  a  new  and 
increased  stimulus  to  agriculture,  and  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  our  vast  resources  and  the  extension  of  our  commerce. 
Believing  that  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends  (as  well  as  the 
necessary  augmentation  of  the  revenue  and  the  prevention  of 
frauds)  a  system  of  specific  duties  is  best  adapted,  I  strongly 
recommend  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  that  system,  fixing  th.e 
duties  at  rates  high  enough  to  afford  substantial  and  suflicient 
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encouragement  to  our  own  industry,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
adjusted  as  to  insure  stability. 

The  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  Sub-Treasury  sys- 
tem is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 
If  continued,  important  modifications  of  it  appear  to  be 
indispensable. 

For  further  details  and  views  on  the  above,  and  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  commerce,  the  finances,  and  revenue,  I 
refer  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

No  direct  aid  has  been  given  by  the  General  Government 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  except  by  the  expenditure 
of  small  sums  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  agricultural 
statistics,  and  for  some  chemical  analyses,  which  have  been, 
thus  far,  paid  for  out  of  the  patent  fund.  This  aid  is,  in  my 
opinion,  wholly  inadequate.  To  give  to  this  leading  branch 
of  American  industry  the  encouragement  which  it  merits,  I 
respectfully  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
bureau,  to  be  connected  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
To  elevate  the  social  condition  of  the  agriculturist,  to  increase 
his  prosperity,  and  to  extend  his  means  of  usefulness  to  his 
country,  by  multiplying  his  sources  of  information,  should  be 
the  study  of  every  statesman,  and  a  primary  object  with  every 
legislator. 

No  civil  government  having  been  provided  by  Congress  for 
California,  the  people  of  that  Territory,  impelled  by  the  neces- 
sities of  their  political  condition,  recently  met  in  convention, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, which  the  latest  advices  give  me  reason  to  suppose  has 
been  accomplished;  and  it  is  believed  they  will  shortly  apply 
for  the  admission'  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign 
State.  Should  such  be  the  case,  and  should  their  constitution 
be  conformable  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  I  recommend  their  application  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  Congress. 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  will  also,  it  is  believed,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  present  themselves  for  admission  into  the 
Union.  Preparatory  to  the  admission  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  the  people  of  each  will  have  instituted  for  themselves 
a  republican  form  of  government,  "laying  its  foundations  in 
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such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

By  awaiting  their  action,  all  causes  of  uneasiness  may  be 
avoided,  and  confidence  and  kind  feeling  preserved.  With  a  view 
of  maintaining  the  harmony  and  tranquillity  so  dear  to  all,  we 
should  abstain  from  the  introduction  of  those  exciting  topics 
of  a  sectional  character  which  have  hitherto  produced  painful 
apprehensions  in  the  public  mind  ;  and  I  repeat  the  solemn 
warning  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  of  my  predecessors 
against  furnishing  "any  ground  for  characterizing  parties  by 
geographical  discriminations." 

A  collector  has  been  appointed  at  San  Francisco  under  the 
Act  of  Congress  extending  the  revenue  laws  over  California; 
and  measures  have  been  taken  to  organize  the  custom-houses 
at  that  and  the  other  ports  mentioned  in  that  act,  at  the  earliest 
period  practicable.  The  collector  proceeded  overland,  and  ad- 
vices have  not  yet  been  received  of  his  arrival  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Meanwhile  it  is  understood  that  the  customs  have  con- 
tinued to  be  collected  there  by  officers  acting  under  the 
military  authority,  as  they  were  during  the  Administration  of 
my  predecessor.  It  will,  I  think,  be  expedient  to  confirm  the 
collections  thus  made,  and  direct  the  avails  (after  such  allow- 
ance as  Congress  may  think  fit  to  authorize)  to  be  expended 
within  the^Territory,  or  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  its 
rivers  and  harbors. 

A  party  engaged  oh  the  coast  survey  was  dispatched  to 
Oregon  in  January  last.  According  to  the  latest  advices,  they 
had  not  left  California;  and  directions  'have  been  given  to 
them  as  soon  they  shall  have  fixed  on  the  sites  of  the  two 
light-houses  and  the  buoys  authorized  to  be  constructed  and 
placed  in  Oregon,  to  proceed  without  delay  to  make  recon- 
noissances  of  the  most  important  points  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  especially  to  examine  and  determine  on  sites  for 
light-houses  on  that  coast,  the  speedy  erection  of  which  is 
urgently  demanded  by  our  rapidly  increasing  commerce. 

I  have  transferred  the  Indian  Agencies  from  Upper  Mis- 
souri and  Council  Bluffs  to  Santa  Fe  and  Salt  Lake,  and  have 
caused  to  be  appointed  sub-agents  in  the  valleys  of  the  Gila, 
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the  Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers.  Still  further  legal 
provisions  will  be  necessary  for  the  effective  and  successful 
extension  of  our  system  of  Indian  intercourse  over  the  new 
Territories. 

I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  branch  mint  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  afford  important  facilities  to 
those  engaged  in  mining,  as  well  as  to  the  Government  in  the 
disposition  of  the  mineral  lands. 

I  also  recommend  that  commissions  be  organized  by  Con- 
gress to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  validity  of  the  present 
subsisting  land  titles  in  California  and  New  Mexico ;  and  that 
provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  offices  of  surveyor- 
general  in  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Oregon,  and  for  the 
surveying  and  bringing  into  market  the  public  lands  in  those 
Territories.  Those  lands,  remote  in  position  and  difficult  of 
access,  ought  to  be  disposed  of  on  terms  liberal  to  all,  but 
especially  favorable  to  the  early  emigrants. 

In  order  that  the  situation  and  character  of  the  principal 
mineral  deposits  in  California  may  be  ascertained,  I  recom- 
mend that  a  geological  and  mineralogical  exploration  be  con- 
nected with  the  linear  surveys,  and  that  the  mineral  lands  be 
divided  into  small  lots  suitable  for  mining,  and  be  disposed  of, 
by  sale  or  lease,  so  as  to  give  our  citizens  an  opportunity  of 
procuring  a  permanent  right  of  property  in  the  soil.  This 
would  seem  to  be  as  important  to  the  success  of  mining  as 
of  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  great  mineral  wealth  of  California,  and  the  advantages 
which  its  ports  and  harbors,  and  those  of  Oregon,  afford  to 
commerce,  especially  with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans,  and  the  populous  regions  of  Eastern  Asia,  make  it 
certain  that  there  will  arise  in  a  few  years  large  and  prosperous 
communities  on  our  Western  coast.  It  therefore  becomes  im- 
portant that  a  line  of  communication,  the  best  and  most 
expeditious  which  the  nature  of  the  country  will  admit, 
should  be  opened  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific.  Opinion,  as  elicited  and  expressed 
by  two  large  and  respectable  conventions  lately  assembled  at 
St.  Louis  and  Memphis,  points  to  a  railroad  as  that  which,  if 
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practicable,  will  best  meet  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  country. 
But  while  this,  if  in  successful  operation,  would  be  a  work 
of  great  national  importance,  and  of  a  value  to  the  country 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  it  ought  also  to  be 
regarded  as  an  undertaking  of  vast  magnitude  and  ex- 
pense, and  one  which  must,  if  it  be  indeed  practicable,  en- 
counter many  difficulties  in  its  construction  and  use.  There- 
fore, to  avoid  failure  and  disappointment ;  to  enable  Congress 
to  judge  whether,  in  the  condition  of  the  country  through 
which  it  must  pass,  the  work  be  feasible ;  and,  if  it  be  found 
so,  whether  it  should  be  undertaken  as  a  national  improve- 
ment or  left  to  individual  enterprise ;  and,  in  the  latter  alter- 
native, what  aid,  if  any,  ought  to  be  extended  to  it  by  the 
Government,  I  recommend,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  a  careful 
reconnoissance  of  the  several  proposed  routes  by  a  scientific 
corps,  and  a  report  as  to  the  practicability  of  making  such 
a  road,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  its  construction 
and  support. 

For  further  views  on  these  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  duties  of  the  Home  Department,  I  refer  you  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  recommend  early  appropriations  for  continuing  the  river 
and  harbor  improvements  which  have  been  already  begun,  and 
also  for  the  construction  of  those  for  which  estimates  have  been 
made,  as  well  as  for  examinations  and  estimates  preparatory  to 
the  commencement  of  such  others  as  the  wants  of  the  country, 
and  especially  the  advance  of  ou-r  population  over  new  dis- 
tricts and  the  extension  of  commerce,  may  render  necessary. 
An  estimate  of  the  amount  which  can  be  advantageously  ex- 
pended within  the  next  fiscal  year  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers  accompanies  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  which  I  respectfully  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress. 

The  cession  of  territory  made  by  the  late  treaty  with  Mexico 
has  greatly  extended  our  exposed  frontier,  and  rendered  its 
defense  more  difficult.  That  treaty  has  also  brought  us  under 
obligations  to  Mexico,  to  comply  with  which  a  military  force  is 
requisite.  But  our  military  establishment  is  not  materially 
changed,   as   to  its  efficiency,  from  the  condition  in  which  it 
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stood  before  the  commeDcement  of  the  Mexican  War.  Some 
addition  to  it  will  therefore  be  necessary,  and  I  recommend  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  an  increase  of  the 
several  corps  of  the  army  at  our  distant  Western  posts,  as 
proposed  in  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Great  embarrassment  has  resulted  from  the  effect  upon 
rank  in  the  army,  heretofore  given  to  brevet  and  staff  commis- 
sions. The  views  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  this  subject  are 
deemed  important,  and  if  carried  into  effect  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, promote  the  harmony  of  the  service.  The  plan  proposed 
for  retiring  disabled  officers,  and  providing  an  asylum  for 
such  of  the  rank  and  file  as  from  age,  wounds,  and  other 
infirmities  occasioned  by  service,  have  become  unfit  to  perform 
their  respective  duties,  is  recommended  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  as  an  act  of  justice  due 
from  a  grateful  country  to  the  faithful  soldier. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  pre- 
sents a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  condition  and  opera- 
tions of  the  naval  service  during  the  past  year.  Our  citizens 
engaged  in  the  legitimate  pursuits  of  commerce  have  enjoyed 
its  benefits.  Wherever  our  national  vessels  have  gone  they 
have  been  received  with  respect,  our  officers  have  been  treated 
with  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  they  have,  on  all  occasions, 
pursued  a  course  of  strict  neutrality,  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  our  Government. 

The  naval  force  at  present  in  commission  is  as  large  as  is 
admissible  with  the  number  of  men  authorized  by  Congress  to 
be  employed. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  on  the  subject  of  a  reorganization  of  the 
navy  in  its  various  grades  of  officers,  and  the  establishing 
of  a  retired  list  for  such  of  the  officers  as  are  disqualified  for 
active  and  effective  service.  Should  Congress  adopt  some 
such  measure  as  is  recommended,  it  will  greatly  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  navy  and  reduce  its  expenditures. 

I  also  ask  your  attention  to  the  views  expressed  by  him  in 
reference  to  the  employment  of  war-steamers,  and  in  regard  to 
the  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mails 
and  the  operation  of  the  system  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  navy. 
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By  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  August  14,  1848,  provision 
was  made  for  extending  post-office  and  mail  accommodations  to 
California  and  Oregon.  Exertions  have  been  made  to  execute 
that  law ;  but  the  limited  provisions  of  the  act,  the  iuade- 
quacy  of  the  means  it  authorizes,  the  ill  adaptation  of  our 
post-office  laws  to  the  situation  of  that  country,  and  the  meas- 
ure of  compensation  for  services  allowed  by  those  laws,  com- 
pared with  the  prices  of  labor  and  rents  in  California,  render- 
those  exertions,  in  a  great  degree,  ineffectual.  More  particular 
and  efficient  provision  by  law  is  required  on  this  subject. 

The  Act  of  1845,  reducing  postage,  has  now,  by  its  opera- 
tion during  four  years,  produced  results  fully  showing  that 
the  income  from  such  reduced  postage  is  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  whole  expense  of  the  service  of  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment, not  including  the  cost  of  transportation  in  mail  steamers 
on  the  lines  from  New  York  to  Chagres,  and  from  Panama  to 
Astoria,  which  have  not  been  considered  by  Congress  as  properly 
belonging  to  the  mail  service. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  whether  a  further 
reduction  of  postage  should  not  now  be  made,  more  particu- 
larly on  the  letter  correspondence.  This  should  be  relieved 
from  the  unjust  burden  of  transporting  and  delivering  the 
franked  matter  of  Congress,  for  which  public  service  provisions 
should  be  made  from  the  treasury.  I  confidently  believe  that 
a  change  may  safely  be  made,  reducing  all  single-letter  post- 
age to  the  uniform  rate  of  five  cents,  regardless  of  distance, 
without  thereby  imposing  any  greater  tax  on  the  treasury  than 
would  constitute  a  very  moderate  compensation  for  this  public 
service ;  and  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  such  a  reduc- 
tion. Should  Congress  prefer  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege 
entirely,  it  seems  probable  that  no  demand  on  the  treasury  would 
result  from  the  proposed  reduction  of  postage.  Whether  any 
further  diminution  should  now  be  made,  or  the  result  of  the 
reduction  to  five  cents,  which  I  have  recommended,  should  be 
first  tested,  is  submitted  to  your  decision. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  a 
postal  treaty  with  Gx-eat  Britain  has  been  received  and  ratified, 
and  such  regulations  have  been  formed  by  the  post-office  de- 
partments to  the   two  countries,  in  pursuance  of  that  treaty, 
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as  to  carry  its  provisions  into  full  operation.  The  attempts  to 
extend  this  same  arrangement  through  England  to  France  has 
not  been  equally  successful ;  but  the  purpose  has  not  been 
abandoned. 

For  a  particular  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Post- 
office  Department,  and  other  matters  connected  with  that 
branch  of  the  public  service,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General. 

By  the  Act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  a  board  was  consti- 
tuted to  make  arrangements  for  taking  the  seventh  census, 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney-General,  and 
the  Postmaster-General ;  and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  this  board 
"to  prepare,  and  cause  to  be  printed,  such  forms  and  sched- 
ules as  might  be  necessary  for  the  full  enumeration  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States;  and  also  proper  forms  and 
schedules  for  collecting,  in  statistical  tables,  under  proper  heads, 
such  information  as  to  mines,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, education,  and  other  topics,  as  would  exhibit  a  full  view 
of  the  pursuits,  industry,  education,  and  resources  of  the 
country."  The  duties  enjoined  upon  the  census  board  thus 
established,  having  been  performed,  it  now  rests  with  Congress 
to  enact  a  law  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  requires  an  actual  enumeration  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  within  the  ensuing  year. 

Among  the  duties  assigned  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  is  one  of  local  and  limited  application,  but 
not,  on  that  account,  the  less  obligatory ;  I  allude  to  the  trust 
committed  to  Congress  as  the  exclusive  legislator  and  sole 
guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  beg 
to  commend  these  interests  to  your  kind  attention.  As  the 
national  metropolis,  the  city  of  Washington  must  be  an  object 
of  general  interest ;  and  founded,  as  it  was,  under  the  auspices 
of  him  whose  immortal  name  it  bears,  its  claims  to  the  foster- 
ing care  of  Congress  present  themselves  with  additional  strength. 
Whatever  can  contribute  to  its  prosperity  must  enlist  the  feel- 
ings of  its  Constitutional  guardians  and  command  their  favor- 
able consideration. 

Our  Government  is  one  of  limited  powers,  and  its  successful 
administration  eminently  depends  on  the  confinement  of  each 
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of  its  co-ordinate  branches  within  its  own  appropriate  sphere. 
The  first  section  of  the  Constitution  ordains  that  ' '  all  legisla- 
tive powers  therein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives."  The  Executive  has  authority  to  recom- 
mend (not  to  dictate)  measures  to  Congress.  Having  per- 
formed that  duty,  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  not  rightfully  control  the  decision  of  Congress  on 
any  subject  of  legislation,  until  that  decision  shall  have  been 
officially  submitted  to  the  President  for  approval.  The  check 
provided  by  the  Constitution  in  the  clause  conferring  the 
qualified  veto  will  never  be  exercised  by  me,  except  in  the 
cases  contemplated  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic.  I  view  it 
as  an  extreme  measure,  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  extraordinary 
cases,  as  where  it  may  become  necessary  to  defend  the  Executive 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  legislative  power,  or  to  pre- 
vent hasty  and  inconsiderate  or  unconstitutional  legislation. 
By  cautiously  confining  this  remedy  within  the  sphere  pre- 
scribed to  it  in  the  contemporaneous  expositions  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  the  will  of  the  people,  legitimately  expressed 
on  all  subjects  of  legislation,  through  their  Constitutional  or- 
gans, the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  will 
have  its  full  effect.  As  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our 
system  of  self-government,  the  independence  of  the  Represent- 
atives of  the'  States  and  the  people  is  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  they  owe  no  responsibility  to  any  human  power  but 
their  constituents.  By  holding  the  Representative  responsible 
only  to  the  people,  and  exempting  him  from  all  other  in- 
fluences, we  elevate  the  character  of  the  constituent,  and 
quicken  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  country.  It  is  under 
these  circumstances  only  that  the  elector  can  feel  that,  in  the 
choice  of  a  law-maker,  he  is  himself  truly  a  component  part 
of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Nation.  With  equal  care  we 
should  study  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Executive  and  Judicial 
Departments.  Our  Government  can  only  be  preserved  in  its 
purity  by  the  suppression  and  entire  elimination  of  every  claim 
or  tendency  of  one  co-ordinate  branch  to  encroachment  upon 
another.  With  the  strict  observance  of  this  rule  and  the  other 
injunctions  of  the  Constitution ;  with  a  sedulous  inculcation  of 
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that  respect  and  love  for  the  Union  of  the  States  which  our 
fathers  cherished  and  enjoined  upon  their  children ;  and,  with 
the  aid  of  that  overruling  Providence  which  has  so  long  and 
so  kindly  guarded  our  liberties  and  institutions,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  transmit  them,  with  their  innumerable  blessings, 
to  the  remotest  posterity. 

But  attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  States  should  be  ha- 
bitually fostered  in  every  American  heart.  For  more  than 
half  a  century,  during  which  kingdoms  and  empires  have 
fallen,  this  Union  has  stood  unshaken.  The  patriots  who 
formed  it  have  long  since  descended  to  the  grave ;  yet  still  it 
remains,  the  proudest  monument  to  their  memory,  and  the 
object  of  affection  and  admiration  with  every  one  worthy  to 
bear  the  American  name.  In  my  judgment,  its  dissolution 
would  be  the  greatest  of  calamities  ;  and  to  avert  that  should 
be  the  study  of  every  American.  Upon  its  preservation  must 
depend  our  own  happiness  and  that  of  countless  generations  to 
come.  Whatever  dangers  may  threaten  it,  I  shall  stand  by  it 
and  maintain  it  in  its  integrity  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
obligations  imposed  and  the  power  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
Constitution. 

This  is  a  model  message.  It  is  wholly  void  of 
palliatory  arguments  and  circumlocutions,  and  shows 
in  every  line  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  politician 
or  party.  Affairs  are  viewed  simply  as  they  are 
found  to  be,  and  facts  or  positions  assumed  as  if  they 
were  old  and  settled  beyond  the  need  of  discussion. 
Its  brevity  is  cheering  amidst  the  luxuriant  ver- 
biage of  the  White  House.  It  omits  nothing,  shirks 
nothing ;  portrays  a  thorough  business  man's  com- 
mon sense  knowledge  of  the  public  situation,  and  an 
honest  patriot's  determination,  however  others  might 
act  or  think,  to  do  his  exact  duty.  It  is  an  out- 
spoken, fearless,  manly,  and  just,  though  inoffensive, 
message.     Among    all    men     General    Taylor    most 
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admired  the  "  business  man."  His  own  profession  he 
could  not  tolerate.  And  all  his  literary  productions 
have  been  celebrated  as  fine  specimens  of  business 
skill.  From  the  time  of  his  first  reports  in  Mexico 
until  the  end  of  his  life,  he  had  beside  him  the 
calm,  scholarly  mind  of  Colonel  Bliss.  And,  although 
Taylor  could  write,  and  was  distinguished  among  his 
associates  for  his  superior  faculty  in  the  brief  and 
strong  expression  of  his  thoughts,  and  although  all 
of  his  reports  and  public  papers  from  Corpus  Christi 
to  this  message  exhibit  his  own  peculiar  force  of 
mind,  and  although  they  expressed  his  sentiments 
and,  in  the  main,  his  dictation,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  their  polish  was  the  work  of  Colonel  Bliss. 
Much  perhaps,  too,  of  their  clear,  calm,  convincing, 
brief,  manly  strength,  and  dignity  is  traceable  to  the 
mind  of  this  discriminating,  upright,  and  cultured 
friend.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  this  message  the 
old  hero*  rises  to  his  greatest  dignity.  In  his  judg- 
ment the  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  be  the 
most  stupendous  calamity,  and  to  avert  it  should  be 
the  study  of  every  American.  "Whatever  dangers 
may  threaten  it,  I  shall  stand  by  it  and  maintain  it 
in  its  integrity  to  the  full  extent  of  the  obligations 
imposed  and  the  power  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
Constitution." 

The  genius  that  presided  over  slavery  and  dis- 
union could  not  mistake  this  voice  from  the  brave 
old  soldier  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  hoped 
the  President  would  not  deface  his  first  message 
with   an  apostrophe  to  a  united  country,  and  as  his 
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own  life  ebbed  away,  and  he  could  do  no  better  or 
worse,  he  had  his  assauks  on  the  President's  lofty 
patriotism  read  by  another  to  the  Senate.  This 
strong,  simple  old  man  had  pitted  himself  against 
this  strange,  wild,  able,  and  erroneous,  uncompro- 
mising champion  of  an  institution  fast  losing  all 
support  in  civilized  governments  over  the  world. 
They  were  both  near  the  end  of  their  works  of  right 
and  wrong. 

The  comparison  between  these  two  men,  as  great 
as  it  is  to  day,  must  increase  as  time  passes,  and 
the  distance  between  them  be  immeasurably  widened. 
When  the  brightest  efforts  of  the  nullifier,  philoso- 
pher, and  orator  shall  be  forgotten,  or,  at  least, 
shunned  or  quietly  passed  over  by  his  countrymen, 
the  noble  uncompromising  patriotism  and  wisdom  of 
the  hero  of  Buena  Vista  will  live. 

This  message  treats  the  revenue,  protection,  and 
internal  improvements  with  a  business  man's  brevity, 
and  far  more  than  a  politician's  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment, but  treats  them  as  if  they  were  old  settled 
matters  of  policy,  and  to  be  viewed  like  every  other 
governmental  affair,  simply  as  benefits  and  necessi- 
ties to  the  whole  country. 

A  glance  at  the  nature  of  the  struggle  for  organ- 
izing the  House  revealed  the  character  of  the  coming 
conflict.  The  extreme  men  from  the  two  sections 
into  which  slavery  had  divided  the  country  stood 
forward  to  meet  the  issue  face  to  face.  Among  the 
men  who  aspired  to  lead  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President's  son-in-law. 
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Mr.  Clay  who,  at  his  own  request,  was  not  assigned 
to  any  especial  committee  work,  soon  began  to  dis- 
play his  old-time  zeal  on  public  affairs,  although  his 
long  official  life  had  wearied  him,  and  his  temper 
was  saddened  by  his  many  political  defeats.  But 
another  one  of  those  occasions  had  arisen  in  public 
affairs  in  which  he  had  formerly  distinguished  him- 
self, and  now  again  he  came  forward  in  the  role  he 
had  successfully  played  in  moments  of  danger,  of 
providing  measures  for  deferring  for  a  time  the  evil 
day,  for  pushing  it  into  the  riper  and  better  condi- 
tions of  another  generation. 

On  the  16th  of  January  Henry  S.  Foote  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  territorial  governments  in 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  Deseret  (Utah),  and 
for  organizing  "Jacinto,"  a  new  territory  out  of 
a  part  of  Texas.  On  the  29th  of  January  Mr.  Clay 
introduced  his  compromise  measures ;  but,  on  the 
21st  of  that  month,  the  President  sent  the  following 
message  to  the  House  concerning  the  new  Territories 
and  the  controversy  arising  upon  them : — 

To  THE  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  that  body  passed  on  the  31st  of  December  last, 
the  accompanying  reports  of  heads  of  Departments,  which 
contain  all  the  official  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Execu- 
tive asked  for  by  the  resolution. 

On  coming  into  office  I  found  the  military  commandant  of 
the  Department  of  California  exercising  the  functions  of  civil 
governor  in  that  Territory ;  and  left,  as  I  was,  to  act  under 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  without  the  aid  of  any  legis- 
lative provision  establishing  a  government  in  that  Territory,  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  disturb  that  arrangement,  made  under 
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my  predecessor,  until  Congress  should  take  some  action  on  that 
subject.  I,  therefore,  did  not  interfere  with  the  powers  of  the 
military  commandant,  who  continued  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  civil  governor  as  before ;  but  I  made  no  such  appointment, 
conferred  no  such  authority,  and  have  allowed  no  increased 
compensation  to  the  commandant  for  his  services. 

With  a  view  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  treaty,  so  far  as 
lay  in  the  power  of  the  Executive,  and  to  enable  Congress  to  act 
at  the  present  session,  with  as  full  knowledge  and  as  little  dif- 
ficulty as  possible,  on  all  matters  of  interest  in  these  Territo- 
ries, I  sent  the  Hon.  Thomas  Butler  King  as  bearer  of  dis- 
patches to  California,  and  certain  officers  to  California  and  New 
Mexico,  whose  duties  are  particularly  defined  in  the  accom- 
panying letters  of  instruction  addressed  to  them  severally  by 
the  proper  Departments. 

I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  to  the  people  of  those  Territo- 
ries my  desire  that  each  Territory  should,  if  prepared  to  com- 
ply with  the  requisitions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  form  a  plan  of  a  State  constitution,  and  submit  the 
same  to  Congress,  with  a  prayer  for  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  State ;  but  I  did  not  anticipate,  suggest,  or  authorize 
the  establishment  of  any  such  government  without  the  assent 
of  Congress ;  nor  did  I  authorize  any  Government  agent  or 
officer  to  interfere  with  or  exercise  any  influence  or  control 
over  the  election  of  delegates,  or  over  any  convention,  in  mak- 
ing or  modifying  their  domestic  institutions  or  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  their  proposed  constitution.  On  the  contrary,  the 
instructions  given  by  my  orders  were,  that  all  measures  of  do- 
mestic policy  adopted  by  the  people  of  California  must  origi- 
nate solely  with  themselves ;  that  while  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  was  desirous  to  protect  them  in  the  formation  of 
any  government  republican  in  its  character,  to  be,  at  the 
proper  time,  submitted  to  Congress,  yet  it  was  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  plan  of  such  a  government  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  the  result  of  their  own  deliberate  choice,  and 
originate  with  themselves  without  the  interference  of  the 
Executive. 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  information  as  to  laws  passed  by 
any   supposed    government    in    California,   or    of  any   census 
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taken  in  either  of  the  Territories  mentioned  in  the  resolution, 
as  I  have  no  information  on  those  subjects. 

As  already  stated,  I  have  not  disturbed  the  arrangements 
which  I  found  had  existed  under  my  predecessor. 

In  advising  an  early  application  by  the  people  of  these 
Territories  for  admission  as  States,  I  was  actuated  principally 
by  an  earnest  desire  to  afford  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
Congress  the  opportunity  of  avoiding  occasions  of  bitter  and 
angry  dissensions  among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  Constitution  every  State  has  the  right  of  estab- 
lishing and,  from  time  to  time,  altering  its  municipal  laws  and 
domestic  institutions,  independently  of  every  other  State  and 
of  the  General  Government,  subject  only  to  the  prohibitions 
and  guarantees  expressly  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  subjects  thus  left  exchisively  to  the 
respective  States  were  not  designed  or  expected  to  become 
topics  of  national  agitation.  Still,  as  under  the  Constitution 
Congress  has  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  every  new 
acquisition  of  territory  has  led  to  discussions  on  the  question 
whether  the  system  of  involuntary  servitude  which  prevails 
in  many  of  the  States  should  or  should  not  be  prohibited  in 
that  territory.  The  periods  of  excitement  from  this  cause 
which  have  heretofore  occurred  have  been  safely  passed;  but 
during  the  interval,  of  whatever  length,  which  may  elapse 
before  the  admission  of  the  territories  ceded  by  Mexico  as 
States,  it  appears  probable  that  similar  excitement  will  prevail 
to  an  undue  extent. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  endeavor  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  Congress, 
by  the  admission  of  California  and  New  Mexico  as  States, 
to  remove  all  occasions  for  the  unnecessary  agitation  of  the 
public  mind. 

It  is  understood  that  the  people  of  the  western  part  of  Cali- 
fornia have  formed  a  plan  of  a  State  constitution,  and  will 
soon  submit  the  same  to  the  judgment  of  Congress,  and  apply 
for  admission  as  a  State.  This  course  on  their  part,  though  in 
accordance  with,  was  not  adopted  exclusively  in  consequence 
of  any  expression  of,  my  wishes,  inasmuch  as  measui*es  tending 
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to  this  end  had  been  promoted  by  the  officers  sent  there  by 
my  predecessor,  and  were  already  in  active  progress  of  execu- 
tion before  any  communication  from  me  had  reached  California. 
If  the  proposed  constitution  shall,  when  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, be  found  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
it  may  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

The  part  of  California  not  included  in  the  proposed  State 
of  that  name  is  believed  to  be  uninhabited,  except  in  a  settle- 
ment of  our  countrymen  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake. 

A  claim  has  been  advanced  by  the  State  of  Texas  to  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  most  populous  district  of  the  terri- 
tory commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  New  Mexico.  If 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  had  formed  a  plan  of  State  gov- 
ernment for  that  Territory  as  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo,  and  had  been  admitted  by  Congress  as  a  State, 
our  Constitution  would  have  afforded  the  means  of  obtaining 
an  adjustment  of  the  question  of  boundary  with  Texas  by  a 
judicial  decision.  At  present  however,  no  judicial  tribunal  has 
the  power  of  deciding  that  question,  and  it  remains  for  Con- 
gress to  devise  some  mode  for  its  adjustment.  Meanwhile,  I 
submit  to  Congress  the  question,  whether  it  would  be  expe- 
dient, before  such  adjustment,  to  establish  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, which,  by  including  the  district  so  claimed,  would  prac- 
tically decide  the  question  adversely  to  the  State  of  Texas,  or 
by  excluding  it,  would  decide  it  in  her  favor.  In  my  opinion, 
such  a  course  would  not  be  expedient,  especially  as  the  people 
of  this  Territory  still  enjoy  the  benefit  and  protection  of  their 
municipal  laws,  originally  derived  from  Mexico,  and  have  a 
military  force  stationed  there  to  protect  them  against  the  In- 
dians. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  property,  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  religion  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  are  better 
protected  than  they  ever  were  before  the  treaty  of  cession. 

Should  Congress,  when  California  shall  present  herself  for 
incorporation  into  the  Union,  annex  a  condition  to  her  admis- 
sion as  a  State  affecting  her  domestic  institutions,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  her  people,  and  even  compel  her,  temporarily,  to 
comply  with  it,  yet  the  State  could  change  her  constitution, 
at   any    time    after  admission,    when    to  her   it   should    seem 
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expedient.  Any  attempt  to  deny  to  the  people  of  the  State 
the  right  of  self-government,  in  a  matter  which  peculiarly 
affects  themselves,  will  infallibly  be  regarded  by  them  as  an 
invasion  of  their  rights;  and,  upon  the  principles  laid  down 
in  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  will  certainly 
be  sustained  by  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people.  To 
assert  that  they  are  conquered  people,  and  must,  as  a  State, 
submit  to  the  will  of  their  conquerors  in  this  regard,  will  meet 
with  no  cordial  response  among  American  freemen.  Great 
numbers  of  them  are  native  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not 
inferior  to  the  rest  of  our  countrymen  in  intelligence  and  pa- 
triotism ;  and  no  language  of  menace,  to  restrain  them  in  the 
exercise  of  an  undoubted  right  substantially  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  treaty  of  cession  itself,  shall  ever  be  uttered  by 
me,  or  encouraged  and  sustained  by  persons  acting  under  my 
authority.  It  is  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  residue  of  the  terri- 
tory ceded  to  us  by  Mexico,  the  people  residing  there  will,  at  the 
time  of  their  incorporation  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  settle  all 
questions  of  domestic  policy  to  suit  themselves.  No  material 
inconvenience  will  result  from  the  want,  for  a  short  period, 
of  a  government  established  by  Congress  over  that  part  of  the 
territory  which  lies  eastward  of  the  new  State  of  California ; 
and  the  reasons  for  my  opinion  that  New  Mexico  will,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  ask  for  admission  into  the  Union,  are 
founded  on  unoflBcial  information  which,  I  suppose,  is  common 
to  all  who  have  cared  to  make  inquiries  on  that  subject. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  question  which  now  excites  such  pain- 
ful sensation  in  the  country  will,  in  the  end,  certainly  be  set- 
tled by  the  silent  effect  of  causes  independent  of  the  action  of 
Congress,  I  again  submit  to  your  wisdom  the  policy  recom- 
mended in  my  annual  message,  of  awaiting  the  salutary  opera- 
tion of  those  causes,  believing  that  we  shall  thus  avoid  the 
creation  of  geographical  parties,  and  secure  the  harmony  of 
feeling  so  necessary  to  the  beneficial  action  of  our  political 
system.  Connected  as  the  Union  is  with  the  remembrance  of 
past  happiness,  the  sense  of  present  blessings  and  the  hope 
of  future  peace  and  prosperity,  every  dictate  of  wisdom,  every 
feeling  of  duty,  and  every  emotion  of  patriotism,  tends  to 
inspire  fidelity  and  devotion  to  it,  and  admonish  us  cautiously 
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to  avoid  any  unnecessary  controversy  which  can  either  endanger 
it  or  impair  its  strength,  the  chief  element  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  regard  and  affection  of  the  people  for  each  other. 

This  wise  and  spirited  message,  which  greatly 
increased  the  growing  respect  of  the  country  for  the 
President,  had  been  drawn  out  by  charges,  to  the 
effect  that  the  President  had  been  exerting  his  own 
and  the  influence  of  the  army  in  California  to  bring 
about  a  State  organization  there,  and  finally,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House,  asking  for  information 
on  the  Executive  action  in  the  case.  This  message 
clearly  sets  forth  General  Taylor's  views  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  as  to  the  ever-recurring 
territorial  contention  in  Congress,  and  shows,  per- 
haps, that  he  could  not  have  favored  or  fully  sup- 
ported the  compromise  measures  of  Mr.  Clay,  sub- 
sequently brought  forward. 

Mr.  Clay's  compromise  plan  contained  eight 
resolutions,  embracing  all  the  disturbing  points  then 
before  Congress,  providing  for  admitting  California, 
forming  territorial  governments  in  the  other  acquisi- 
tions from  Mexico,  fixing  the  disputed  boundary 
between  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  declaring  against 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out compensation  to  owners,  declaring  aguinst  the 
slave-trade  in  the  District,  a  fugitive-slave  law  pro- 
viding for  the  return  of  runaways,  and  that  Congress 
should  not  interfere  or  had  not  power  to  interfere  with 
the  slave-trade  in  the  slave  States,  and  a  proposition 
to  pay  off  the  debts  of  Texas  contracted  previous  to 
annexation.     Mr.  Benton  became  the  leader  of  the 
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opposition  to  this  compromise  scheme,  not  so  much 
from  many  of  its  features  as  from  the  great  combina- 
tion of  incongruous  elements,  as  he  held.  The  de- 
bate on  the  measure  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  until  the  19th  of  February,  1850,  when  the 
whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  thir- 
teen, with  Mr.  Clay  as  chairman,  to  embody  his  plan 
in  a  suitable  form.  On  the  8th  of  May  a  series  of 
bills  was  presented,  which  again  started  afresh  the 
debate,  resulting  in  a  defeat  of  the  scheme  in  that 
form  on  the  last  of  July.  Mr.  Clay's  plan  remained 
the  foundation  of  the  compromise  measures  that 
were  finally  passed  in  September. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  Mr.  Calhoun  caused  to  be 
read  to  the  Senate  bis  last  speech,  maintaining  to 
the  last  his  position  of  uncompromising  opposition  to 
everything  he  considered  inimical  to  the  South  and 
slavery.  Mr.  Calhoun's  plans  for  saving  the  Union 
always  seemed  to  rest  upon  his  desires  to  perpetuate 
slavery;  and  at  last  he  received  the  credit  or  ridi- 
cule of  devising  a  strange  plan,  embracing  a  kind  of 
Union  with  an  established  slave  section  and  an  estab- 
lished free  section,  with  a  President,  etc.,  for  each ; 
with  one  Congress,  however,  no  measure  becoming  a 
law  of  the  land  until  approved  by  both  Presidents. 
This  extraordinary,  wild  device  had  no  earthly  foun- 
dation but  the  desire  to  perpetuate  slavery. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  1850,  Mr.  Calhoun 
died,  but  the  strife  he  had  aided  with  men  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  fomenting,  lived  on.  Nor 
were  there   wanting   able    men  of   his   section  who 
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were   willing  to  step  into  his  shoes,  if  they  could. 
Among  his  last  utterances  Mr.  Calhoun  had  said : — 

"  Had  Clay  not  taken  the  course  he  did,  and  had  Foote 
and  every  Southern  man  forborne  to  press  compromises 
on  those  who  talked  of  nothing  of  the  sort  themselves,  we 
might  have  gotten,  I  think,  a  fair  compromise,  say,  the 
line  of  36.30  through  to  the  Pacific,  with  a  recognition 
of  slavery  south  of  that  line.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  opinion. 
Buchanan  would  have  been  willing  to  agree  to  this,  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  think  I  know  others  in  the  North  who  would 
have  agreed  to  the  same.  The  North  would  not  have  sev- 
ered the  Union  sooner  than  submit  to  such  a  proposition." 

And  soon  after  Mr.  Calhoun's  death  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  said  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  : — 

"Let  the  sections  part  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and 
let  peace  and  good-will  subsist  among  their  descendants. 
Let  no  wound  be  inflicted  which  time  can  not  heal.  Let 
the  flag  of  our  Union  be  folded  up  entire,  the  thirteen 
stripes  recording  the  original  size  of  our  family,  untorn 
by  the  unholy  struggles  of  civil  war ;  its  constellation  to 
remain  undimmed,  and  speaking  to  those  who  come  after 
us  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  family  whilst  it 
remained  united.  Unmutilated  let  it  lie  among  the  archives 
of  the  Republic,  until  some  future  day,  when  wiser  coun- 
sels shall  prevail,  when  men  shall  have  been  sobered  in 
the  school  of  adversity,  again  to  be  unfurled  over  the 
continent-wide  Republic." 

But  shortly  afterwards,  when  brought  to  the  test 
by  a  resolution  of  disunion  from  the  erratic  John  P. 
Hale,  Mr.  Davis  was  not  ready,  and  declared  that 
the  oath  of  a  Senator  required  him  to  do  something 
else  than  plot  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
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Although  the  "  Omnibus  Bill,"  as  Mr.  Clay's  com- 
promise measure  was  termed,  failed,  the  different 
parts  of  it  were  eventually  passed  and  became  sep- 
arate laws.  Besides  this,  little  of  great  importance 
was  done  at  this  session  of  Congress,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  length  and  the  perpetual  turmoil  in 
which  it  kept  the  whole  country.  But  another  of 
the  great  battles  of  words,  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment and  purification  of  the  Republic  had 
been  fought. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DEATH  OF  GENERAL  TAYLOR— THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE 
MAN— MILLARD    FILLMORE— THE   WHITE    HOUSE- 
TAYLOR    AND    HIS    FAMILY— GENERAL    DICK, 
THE  CONFEDERATE— THE  GRAVE  OF  THE 
HERO  OF  BUENA  VISTA. 

("GENERAL  TAYLOR  did  not  live  to  see  any 
jr  of  his  own  views  or  the  measures  of  this  Con- 
gress carried  into  operation.  In  February,  1850,  he 
went  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  be  present  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  in  a  monument  to  General 
Washington.  This  and  his  visit  to  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  New  York  were  the  only  times  he 
ever  left  his  post.  Aside  from  his  indifference  to 
public  displays,  the  unusual  and  dangerous  political 
turmoil  of  the  times  favored  his  disposition  to 
remain  at  the  Capital,  ready  for  any  emergency. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  a  meeting  of  Southern  mem- 
bers of  Congress  took  place  at  Washington,  prelimi- 
nary to  a  Southern  Convention  to  be  held  in  Nash- 
ville, June  3d.  After  reviewing  the  slavery  issue, 
and  preparing  an  address,  this  convention  adjourned. 
But  no  good  came  out  of  these  meetings,  they  only 
serving  to  add  fuel  to  the  already  unquenchable  fire. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Clay's  "compromise  measures  of  1850," 
for   which  so  much  was  expected,  and  which  many 
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vainly  believed  or  hoped  had  forever  silenced  the  con- 
ditions of  sectional  strife,  do  anything  more  than 
remove  for  a  third  time  a  little  farther  into  the  riper 
future  the  final  issue.  It  may  not  be  safe  or  easy 
to  estimate  the  value  or  virtue  of  these  herculean 
compromise  works  of  Mr.  Clay.  Had  the  last  great 
struggle  between  freedom  and  slavery  been  made  at 
that  day,  or  in  1820  or  1832,  the  result  would  have 
been  no  less  certain  than  it  was  in  1861,  and  less 
strength  and  blood  would  have  been  expended. 

During  the  last  months  of  General  Taylor's  resi- 
dence in  the  White  House,  goaded  on  by  the  assaults 
of  opposition  papers  and  town  gossips  as  •  to  the 
tame  and  unsatisfactory  conduct  of  social  affairs  at 
the  President's,  Taylor  and  his  family  made  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  reach  the  public  standard.  The  old 
soldier  himself  appeared  so  anxious  for  his  house  to 
meet  the  public  expectations,  that  a  disgusting  cry 
was  at  once  set  up  about  his  preparation  for  a  second 
term.  The  ever  restless  and  infernal  tongue  of 
slander  fretted  and  wounded  him.  He  was  misun- 
derstood and  misrepresented,  and  this  feeling  sad- 
dened and  darkened  his  last  moments  on  earth. 

On  the  4th  of  July  President  Taylor  attended  a 
ceremony  at  the  Washington  Monument,  and  was 
overheated  by  exposure  during  the  tedious  orations 
by  Henry  S.  Foote  and  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis.  At  this  time  he  drank  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  iced  water ;  and,  after  returning  to  the  White 
House,  ate  freely  of  cherries  and  other  fruits,  which 
he  washed  down  with  iced  water  and  milk.     In  the 
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same  evening  he  was  attacked  with  cramps  and 
severe  cholera  morbus.  This  condition  was  followed 
by  typhoid  and  other  complications,  from  which  he 
died  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  July,  1850. 

He  had  been  warned  against  his  improper  eating 
and  drinking,  and  everything  that  could  be  devised 
by  skillful  physicians  was  done  for  his  relief,  but 
nothing  was  of  any  avail.  The  shock  had  been  too 
great.  As  in  the  great  mass  of  cases,  his  mind  re- 
mained unclouded  to  the  last.  When  he  saw  that 
his  end  was  approaching  he  said  so,  even  before 
others  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  To  one 
of  his  physicians  he  said  :  "  You  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  but  you  can  not  make  a  stand."  And  when 
the  final  moment  came,  with  his  last  peaceful  breaths 
were  uttered  these  words :  "  I  am  about  to  die  ;  I 
expect  the  summons  soon ;  I  have  endeavored  to 
discharge  all  my  official  duties  faithfully ;  I  regret 
nothing;  but  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  about  to  leave 
my  friends."  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  true  man 
who  finds  himself  with  nothing  to  be  regretted  in 
his  own  conduct,  at  the  end. 

Surrounding  the  President  at  the  last  moment 
were  his  own  family,  his  Cabinet,  Jefferson  Davis 
.^  and  his  family,  the  Vice-President,  and  a  number  of 
Congressmen  and  others.  Immediately  after  the 
"death"  of  President  Taylor  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  held  a  meeting,  and  drew  up  a  paper  in  form 
notifying  Mr.  Fillmore  of  the  event.  And  on  the 
following  day  Mr.  Fillmore,  being  about  to  assume 
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the  oflBce  of  President,  made  this  announcement  to 
Congress : — 

"  '  Washington,  July  10,  1850. 
*'  Fellow-Citizens  op  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : — 

"  I  have  to  perform  the  melancholy  duty  of  announc- 
ing to  you  that  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove 
from  this  life  Zachary  Taylor,  late  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  deceased  last  evening,  at  the  hour  of  half- 
past  ten  o'clock,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  surrounded 
by  aifectionate  friends,  calmly  and  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  his  faculties.  Among  his  last  words  were  these, 
which  he  uttered  with  emphatic  distinctness :  '  I  have 
always  done  my  duty ;  I  am  ready  to  die ;  my  only  regret 
is  for  the  friends  I  leave  behind  me.' 

"  Having  announced  to  you,  fellow-citizens,  this  most 
afflicting  bereavement,  and  assuring  you  that  it  has  pene- 
trated no  heart  with  deeper  grief  than  mine,  it  remains  for 
me  to  say  that  I  propose  this  day,  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  presence  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  to  enable  me  to  enter  on  the  execution 
of  the  office  which  this  event  has  devolved  on  me. 

"Millard  Fillmore." 

The  funeral  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  July  13th, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  numerously 
attended  and  ceremonious  affair  of  the  kind  which 
had,  up  to  that  day,  been  seen  in  the  Capital  City. 
Companies  of  every  kind,  mainly  military  and  mu- 
sical, from  various  parts  of  the  country  were  in 
attendance,  and  thousands  of  curious  and  sympa- 
thizing people  from  every  direction  were  present. 
The  authorities  of  the  great  cities  on  the   seaboard 
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and  Congress  put  forth  their  united  efforts  to  make 
the  occasion  memorable. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Pyne,  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  which  General  Taylor  had  attended,  and  to 
which  his  family  belonged,  delivered  a  discourse 
at  the  White  House.  One  of  Taylor's  biographers 
says  : — 

"It  was  near  two  o'clock  when  the  procession  cona- 
menced  to  move.  The  rich,  yet  simple,  coffin  was  borne 
through  the  great  hall  door,  before  which  stood  the 
funeral-car.  This  was  a  very  imposing  vehicle.  The 
wheels  were  black  and  massive,  in  imitation  of  those  of 
the  ancient  Roman  chariots.  The  main  body  of  the  car 
expanded  over  these  to  the  length  of  eleven  and  a  half 
feet,  and  width  of  six  and  a  half.  Upon  this,  the  place 
on  which  the  coffin  was  to  rest  was  raised  in  the  center. 
A  canopy,  in  form  of  an  arch,  extended  from  front  to 
rear.  All  this  was  enveloped  in  fine  black  cloth,  en- 
twined with  white  satin,  having  large  silver  spangles  in 
each  rosette.  The  canopy  was  surmounted  by  a  large 
golden  eagle,  covered  with  crape.  At  the  four  corners  of 
the  car  were  golden  urns,  also  shrouded  with  crape.  The 
coffin  was  covered  with  black  silk  velvet.  Eight  gray 
horses  were  attached  to  the  car,  each  of  them  led  by  a 
youth  habited  in  a  white  frock  with  crape  around  the 
waist,  and  a  white  turban  upon  the  head. 

"  During  the  progress  of  the  procession  to  the  grave, 
a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  the  bells  of  the  city  were 
tolled,  and  in  the  various  public  squares  cannon  were 
discharged.  At  the  point  of  starting  the  crowds  were 
immense.  The  grounds  adjacent  to  the  President's  house, 
and  the  porticoes  of  the  Departments,  were  literally  alive. 
General  Scott,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  military, 
presented  a  noble  appearance  on  this  occasion. 
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"  Behind  the  funeral-car  '  Old  Whitey '  was  led  by  Mr. 
Swartzman,  a  well-tried  friend  of  the  late  President,  who 
had  served  with  him  in  the  Indian  wars.  The  service 
the  old  war-horse  had  rendered,  and  the  association  of  his 
name  with  many  of  the  great  battles  of  Mexico,  have 
rendered  him  an  object  of  interest;  but  at  this  time  it 
seemed  only  necessary  to  know  that  he  was  the  object  of 
the  late  President's  kind  regard,  in  order  to  rivet  the 
interest  of  every  one  upon  him." 

R,  H.  Gillet,  one  of  the  severest  of  General 
Taylor's  critics,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  In  forming  his  Cabinet,  General  Taylor  selected 
Whigs  (although  he  had  claimed  to  be  a  no-party  man), 
some  of  whom  were  able  and  experienced,  and  some  far 
otherwise.  He  was  pledged  against  removals  from  office 
on  political  grounds,  and  to  remove  none  without  a  hearing. 
In  the  first  month  he  was  in  office  he  refused  to  make  a 
vacancy,  except  on  charges,  for  a  friend  of  the  Vice- 
President,  and  on  the  latter's  application.  Only  a  few 
months  elapsed  before  removals  on  political  grounds  were 
of  daily  occurrence,  and  apparently  without  consultation 
with  him.  He  knew  his  want  of  qualifications  for  civil 
office,  often  spoke  of  it  to  the  writer,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  ever  consented  to  run  for  the  Presidency, 
saying  that  Mr.  Clay  ought  to  have  been  in  his  place. 
He  was  a  confiding  man,  and  freely  trusted  his  friends. 
He  had  never  seen  one  of  his  Cabinet  before  the  time  of 
their  appointment,  so  he  said,  and  often  felt  the  want  of 
old,  tried  friends  about  him,  although  he  had  full  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  his  Cabinet.  His 
want  of  knowledge  in  the  affairs  of  civil  government,  and 
his  inaptitude  in  learning  them,  greatly  embarrassed  him, 
and,  instead  of  being  a  Taylor  Administration,  it  was  soon 
a  Cabinet-officer  affair,  in  part  very  able,  and  continued 
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SO   until  his  death,  sixteen   months   after  he   was    sworn 
into  office. 

"A  defect  in  his  speech  greatly  embarrassed  him  on 
many  occasions.  But  his  sincerity  and  sterling  honesty 
rendered  him  a  favorite  with  those  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately. He  delivered  but  one  message,  and  in  that  he 
came  out  firmly  against  disunion.  Whether  he  did  right 
or  wrong,  he  meant  right ;  but  in  political  matters  he  was 
so  unskilled  that  he  did  not  readily  comprehend  their 
meaning,  or  the  results  that  would  naturally  flow  from 
them.  He  was  a  Whig,  and  had  full  faith  in  the  Whig 
leaders,  but  the  consequences  to  result  from  the  practical 
application  of  their  principles  to  the  business  and  affairs 
of  the  world  he  did  not  understand.  From  habit,  he  had 
taken  whatever  the  Whig  leaders  said  as  literally  true. 
He  trusted  their  judgment  without  being  at  the  trouble 
of  exercising  his  own.  He  believed  the  Democrats  were 
wrong,  because  those  in  whom  he  confided  said  so, 
and  not  because  of  any  personal  knowledge  or  scrutiny 
by  him." 

The  following  more  manly  and  worthy  statement 
is  taken  from  a  journal  of  that  time : — 

"  General  Taylor  had  endeared  himself  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  a  degree  which  few  public  men  ever 
obtain.  The  cause  of  this  lay  in  the  great  goodness  of 
his  heart,  the  exceeding  sincerity  of  his  character;  in  his 
transparent  common  sense,  so  broad  and  strong  as  to 
amount  to  wisdom ;  in  a  firmness  that  faced  every  danger 
and  shunned  no  responsibility;  and  in  a  patriotism  and 
sense  of  honor  which  threw  an  almost  chivalrous  halo 
over  the  sturdy  elements  of  his  nature.  Not  a  statesman 
by  genius  or  by  habit,  he  brought  to  the  Presidency  a 
sound  practical  judgment,  which  often  proved  more  re- 
liable than  the  opinions  of  those  long  versed  in  political 
affairs.     He  felt  as  the  President  of  the  American  people, 
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and  instinctively  apprehended  the  destiny  of  the  Republic. 
Not  endowed  with  uncommon  powers  of  reflection,  he 
penetrated  the  questions  brought  before  him  as  by  a  spon- 
taneous faculty  of  insight,  and,  having  once  made  up  his 
mind,  did  not  abandon  his  determination.  He  was  emi- 
nently a  man  of  the  people ;  he  took  them  by  the  hand ; 
he  shared  in  their  joys  and  their  sorrows ;  not  for  any 
ulterior  purpose,  not  as  one  descending  for  the  moment 
from  an  eminent  position,  but  because  he  felt  himself  for- 
eign to  no  human  interest  or  emotion.  A  triumphant 
general,  elected  to  the  Presidency  without  effort  on  his 
part,  he  never  forgot  that  admirable  native  modesty  which 
forbade  him  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  his  own  services 
and  talents,  or  to  claim  any  gift  or  capacity  which  he  was 
not  fully  conscious  of  possessing.  With  manners  of  great 
plainness,  destitute  of  polish,  he  always  conveyed  the  im- 
pression of  a  true  gentleman.  But,  in  every  respect, 
General  Taylor  was  an  American.  He  was  a  son  of  this 
Republic ;  whatever  he  was,  he  was  a  product  of  his 
country  and  her  institutions,  and  of  the  names  of  her 
great  and  good  men  few  will  longer  be  preserved  than  his." 

In  1810  Margaret  Smith,  of  Maryland,  became 
the  wife  of  General  Taylor.  Of  her  education  and 
accomplishments  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  In 
disposition  and  habits  she  was  entirely  domestic, 
falling  even  below  the  average  among  women  in  the 
power  to  adapt  herself  to  fashionable  show  and 
public  display.  During  the  War  of  1812,  while  her 
husband  was  serving  among  the  Indians,  she  re- 
mained mainly  at  home  in  Kentucky  and  among  her 
friends.  But  from  that  time  forward,  until  the  Gen- 
eral retired  from  the  army,  she  followed  his  fortunes 
wherever  his  position  took  him.     For  more  than  a 
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quarter  of  a  century,  the  General  said,  his  house  had 
been  the  tent  and  his  home  the  battle-field.  This 
house  she  had  chosen,  to  a  great  extent,  to  share  with 
him.  During  the  Florida  War  she  spent  most  of  her 
time  at  Tampa  Bay,  but  at  every  opportunity  possi- 
ble did  what  she  could  to  benefit  her  husband  and 
cement  their  friendship  and  life.  Placed  in  charge 
of  the  Military  Department  of  the  South  at  the 
close  of  his  services  in  Florida,  General  Taylor 
established  his  family  at  Baton  Rouge,  where  he 
acquired  a  large  property,  and  where  a  home  was 
made,  in  which  both  himself  and  Mrs.  Taylor  hoped 
to  spend  in  quiet  their  last  days.  Baton  Rouge  was 
then  a  military  post,  and,  instead  of  more  commodious 
quarters  prepared  for  officers'  families,  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor selected  the  little  old  cottage  formerly  used  by 
the  Spanish  commander,  and  this  she  converted  into 
a  home.  It  was  a  strange,  not  unattractive,  little 
house  of  four  rooms,  entirely  surrounded  by  shady 
porches,  and  was  finally  purchased  by  the  General, 
and  in  it  they  lived  when  he  was  elected  President. 
During  the  campaign  in  Mexico  Mrs.  Taylor  had 
remained  at  Baton  Rouge,  occupied  in  adding  com- 
forts to  her  home,  and  in  rendering  some  little  service 
to  the  families  of  the  garrison  with  whom  she  was 
associated. 

At  this  time  of  her  unusually  long  stay  here 
the  garrison  of  Baton  Rouge  became  a  place  of 
some  importance.  She  had  aided  in  founding  a 
little  church  of  her  faith  there,  and  her  home  was 
becoming  more   a  necessity  of  her  quiet  life,  when 
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the  return  of  her  husband  as  the  hero  of  the  war 
converted  it  into  another  shrine  of  politicians,  pa- 
triots, admirers  of  simple,  unadorned  bravery  and 
honesty,  and  the  curious  generally.  She  greatly 
opposed  the  Presidential  aspirations  of  the  General. 
She  was  wholly  unsuited  to  the  bustle  and  cere- 
mony of  the  White  House,  and  never  could  or  did 
attempt  in  the  least  to  adapt  herself  to  it. 

Of  their  four  children,  three  daughters  and  one  son, 
three  of  them  were  living  at  the  time  General  Tay- 
lor entered  upon  the  Presidency.  Although  he  was 
deeply  opposed  to  his  daughters  marrying  soldiers, 
they  all  became  the  wives  of  men  connected  at  the 
time  with  the  army.  One  was  married  to  Dr.  Wood 
of  the  army,  afterwards  a  resident  of  Baltimore ; 
Sarah  had  eloped  with  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
but  shortly  after  her  marriage  died.  For  this  step  her 
father  did  not,  during  her  life,  forgive  her ;  nor  did  he 
become  reconciled  to  Davis  until  he  saw  his  bravery 
on  the  famous  field  of  Buena  Vista.  Their  last 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  William  Wallace  S.  Bliss, 
the  General's  adjutant-general.  At  the  time  of  enter- 
ing the  White  House  with  his  family  "Miss  Betty," 
or  Mrs.  Bliss,  was  about  twenty-two  years  old.  She 
had  the  fine  eye  and  frank,  open  character  of  her 
father,  and  was  always  a  favorite.  She  was  well  edu- 
cated, as  the  word  goes,  and  had  seen  more  of  fashion- 
able life  than  her  mother,  although  really  greatly 
devoted  to  quiet,  domestic  ways.  Notwithstanding 
her  position  as  sole  "Lady  of  the  White  House" 
during  her  father's  short  Administration,  she  looked 
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with  little  tolerance  upon  the  fashionable  folly  that 
surrounded  her,  and  was  forced  only  by  necessity  to 
conform,  after  a  time,  to  popular  expectations  at  the 
Capital.  She  had  spent  a  great  part  of  her  time  in 
school  and  among  friends  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia, 
and  had  not  been  much  in  the  society  of  her  parents 
until  the  last  years  of  her  mother's  residence  at 
Baton  Rouge. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Taylor, 
with  Betty,  passed  some  time  in  Kentucky,  but 
wearied  with  public  sympathy  she  withdrew  to  the 
•  home  of  her  son  Bichard,  in  Louisiana,  where  she 
died  in  August,  1852.  Not  long  after  this  Colonel 
Bliss  also  died.  "Miss  Betty"  again,  unfortunately, 
married,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  thereby  her 
identity  with  the  scenes  in  which  she  formed  a  part 
of  the  history. 

Richard,  the  only  son  of  General  Taylor,  pos- 
sessed some  of  his  father's  qualities  as  a  soldier,  but 
not  as  a  patriot,  and  figured  in  the  Rebellion  on  the 
side  of  the  "Confederacy."  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
treme and  unreliable  views,  and  died  in  1880.  The 
most  considerable  performance  of  "General  Dick," 
as  he  was  called,  was  the  writing  of  a  very  ill- 
spirited  and  unstatesman-like  book  concerning  "De- 
struction and  Reconstruction"  in  the  South,  published 
shortly  before  his  death. 

The  wife  of  President  Taylor  received  all  her 
company  in  her  private  room,  and  never  appeared 
at  any  kind  of  dinner  or  public  reception  in  the 
White  House.     A  recent  writer  on  old-time  history 
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in  Washington  says  that  she  sat  quietly  in  her 
room,  unconcerned  as  to  the  bustle  in  the  world 
around  her,  her  hands  busy  with  her  knitting,  and 
sometimes  smoking  her  pipe.  This  latter,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  for  the  sake  of  common  fame  and  decency, 
if  nothing  more,  is  untrue.  I  find,  however,  nothing 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  statement  or  rumor  in  the 
little  that  has  been  said  or  the  little  now  known  of 
this  quiet,  ordinary,  unaspiring  little  woman. 

"Miss  Betty,"  the  "Lady  of  the  White  House," 
made  her  first  appearance  in  Washington  at  the  in- 
auguration balls  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  March, 
1849.  Affairs  at  the  Executive  mansion  remained 
comparatively  quiet  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1849 ;  formal  dinners  and  other  ceremonies  were  not 
only  not  frequent,  but  were  really  frowned  down  by 
the  President's  family.  All  formality  was  discarded 
as  far  as  possible,  "Miss  Betty"  attempting,  at  the 
outset,  to  make  the  White  House  conform  to  the 
unceremonious  manners  of  the  home  in  the  South. 
But  this  condition  of  things  did  not  last.  Fashion- 
able gossips  took  up  the  case,  and  the  opposition 
newspapers  assailed  the  manners  of  the  Presidential 
mansion. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1850,  there  was  a  grand 
reception  at  the  President's.  "Miss  Betty"  appeared 
in  queenly  splendor,  and  her  father  outdid  him- 
self in  courtly  manners  and  dress.  A  revolution 
had  taken  place !  Quiet,  plain,  sensible,  unshowy 
manners  had  started  the  tongue  of  slander,  and  now 
the  active  residents  of  the  White  House  had  deter- 
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mined  to  try  something  else.  From  this  time  the 
usual  forms  of  social  etiquette  were  observed,  poli- 
ticians were  welcomed,  and  "Rough  and  Ready" 
and  his  spirited  little  family,  after  all,  began  to  be 
felt  as  the  center  of  social  and  political  power  at 
the  Capital. 

But  this  course  of  conduct  made  things  no  better 
than  before.  Poor  Taylor,  with  all  his  good  inten- 
tions, was  met  by  little  else  than  misrepresentation. 
He  began  to  fret  over  the  ways  of  the  hard  and 
exacting  world.  When  a  smart,  modest  young  man 
wrote  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  "Get  me  an  easy 
situation  that  honesty  may  be  rewarded,"  the  preacher 
replied  : — 

"  Do  n't  be  an  editor,  if  you  would  be  *  easy.'  Do  not 
try  the  law.  Avoid  school-keeping.  Keep  out  of  the  pul- 
pit. Let  alone  all  ships,  stores,  shops,  and  merchandise. 
Abhor  politics.  Keep  away  from  lawyers.  Do  n't  practice 
medicine.  Be  not  a  farmer,  nor  a  mechanic  ;  neither  a  sol- 
dier nor  a  sailor.  Do  n't  study.  Do  n't  think.  Do  n't 
work.  None  of  them  are  easy.  O,  my  honest  friend,  you 
are  in  a  very  hard  world.  I  know  of  but  one  'easy' 
place  in  it;  that  is  the  grave." 

So  the  old  hero  of  many  battles  began  to  think; 
and  at  last,  when  the  enemy  had  his  hand  upon  him, 
hk  said :  "  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  were  to 
terminate  in  death.  I  did  not  expect  to  encounter 
what  has  beset  me  since  my  elevation  to  the  Presi- 
dency. God  knows  I  have  endeavored  to  fulfill 
w^hat  I  considered  to  be  an  honest  duty ;  but  I  have 
been  mistaken;  my  motives  have  been  misconstrued, 
and  my  feelings  grossly  betrayed." 
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This  confirmed  the  sadness  of  the  little  woman 
by  his  side,  who  had  hoped  to  spend  many  happy 
years  with  him  at  their  home  in  the  "  Sunny  South." 
She  had  always  believed  that  this  unsuitable  and 
uncongenial  change  would  shorten,  if  not  destroy, 
the  General's  life,  and  too  soon  she  began  to  see  her 
fears  verified. 

When  General  Taylor  entered  the  White  House 
his  hair  was  gray,  thin  and  straggling  over  his  head, 
and  he  was  somewhat  stooped,  but  his  eyes  were 
brilliant,  and  his  voice  agreeable.  To  the  cheers  of 
the  men  he  is  said  to  have  invariably  responded : 
"  Heaven  bless  you,  gentlemen  ;  peace  be  with  you;" 
but  to  the  women  he  only  said  :  "  Your  humble  serv- 
ant, ladies."  As  a  ready  conversationalist  he  was 
equal  to  some  of  the  other  Presidents,  his  defect 
of  stuttering  being  little  observable  except  in  mo- 
ments of  anger  or  excitement;  and  as  a  public 
speaker  he  did  not  fall  behind  another  great  soldier 
who  sometime  succeeded  him  in  the  Executive  Chair. 
His  face  was  homely,  and  in  person  he  was  by  no 
means  dignified.  But  his  deeds  as  a  soldier  will 
always  be  a  source  of  pride  to  his  patriotic  country- 
men ;  and  while  he  was  no  statesman,  his  devotion 
to  the  common  good,  his  impartial  and  honest  pur- 
poses, his  sound  judgment,  his  quick  sight  of  right 
and  wrong  in  Governmental  affairs,  his  unbending 
and  noble  patriotism,  and  his  entire  fearlessness  in 
doing  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty,  will  preserve 
his  place  among  the  Presidents  fresh  and  bright  in 
the  memory  of  the  American  people. 
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In  June,  1878,  "  The  World,"  of  New  York,  wrote 
as  follows  of  the  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  the 
hero  of  Buena  Vista : — 

"  Zachary  Taylor's  body  now  occupies  its  third  grave, 
and  soon  will  find  a  final  resting-place  in  a  fourth.  It 
was  first  placed  in  the  cemetery  at  Washington,  and  thence 
removed  to  the  Taylor  homestead,  five  miles  back  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  whence,  a  few  months  ago,  it  was 
taken  to  Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  at  Louisville.  The  old 
family  burial-ground  had,  in  years  of  neglect,  gone  to 
complete  ruin,  the  rotten  palings  had  crumbled  away  or 
been  laid  prostrate  by  storms  or  breacby  cattle;  and  weeds 
and  rank  grass  were  matted  ovei*  the  sunken  mounds,  when 
Taylor's  nephew,  Richard  Taylor,  removed  the  bones  of  his 
distinguished  relative  to  Cave  Hill,  where  their  present 
resting-place  is  indicated  by  a  small  and  plain  slab  of 
white  marble.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  they  will  be 
taken  to  Frankfort,  where  over  them  the  State  will  erect 
an  appropriate  monument.  The  Legislature,  at  its  last 
session,  appropriated  five  thousand  dollars  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  Senator  Beck  has  a  bill  before  Congress  for  ex- 
tending further  aid  to  the  project  from  the  National 
Treasury.  Taylor's  ashes  will  thus  repose  beside  those  of 
Vice-President  Richard  Mentor  Johnson,  which  are  laid 
beneath  a  beautiful  monument  reciting  his  history,  and 
depicting  on  a  marble  frieze  the  famous  and  much-chal- 
lenged incident  of  the  shooting  of  Tecumseh." 
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tiny, 105,  404,  411,  412— their 
increase,  406— their  numbers, 
tribes,  and  distribution  in  the 
United  States,  406,  407,  408— 
tlieir  treatment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, 403,  404,  409,  410, 
411,  412,  421,  422,  423,  424,  425, 
430. 

Indians,  Ute— sketch  of,  and  the 
dealings  of  the  Government 
with,  by  an  officer  serving  in 
the  army,  414  to  430. 


Jackson,  General — origin  of  his 
poHshed  letters,  unlike  General 
Taylor,  16 — parades  Black  Hawk 
over  the  country,  79,  80 — his 
speech  to  Black  Hawk  at  Balti- 
more, 80 — arrives  in  Alabama 
to  carry  on  the  Creek  War, 
95— whips  the  Indians  at  Tal- 
ladega, 97  —  fights  two  other 
battles,  98, 99— breaks  the  Creek 
power  at  Tohopeka,  101 — be- 
comes the  friend  of  Weathers- 
ford,  102,  103— his  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Indians,  106,  107 — 
his  course  with  Georgia  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  107,  108— be- 
gins the  Seminole  War,  110. 

Jesup,  General  T.  S. — in  com- 
mand in  Florida,  111  —  sends 
Taylor  against  the  Indians, 
112— relieved,  128,  129— threat- 


ens the  use  of  bloodhounds, 
130  —  oecomes  quartermaster- 
general,  defends  himself  against 
General  Taylor,  277. 

Johnson,  Colonel  R.  M. — in  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  kills  Te- 
cumseh,  58. 

Juanita  —  sister  of  Ouray,  her 
character  and  noble  deed,  428, 
429. 

K 

Keokuk — his  character,  70 — sub- 
mits to  the  demands  of  the 
whites,  70,  71 — his  followers  in- 
crease, 72 — an  orator,  77 — re- 
ceives the  fallen  Black  Hawk, 
82,  83 — visits  Washington  City, 
83. 

L 

Laliwachica,The  Prophet — puts 
forward  his  great  doctrine,  52 — 
becomes  a  prophet,  55 — his  in- 
fluence and  pretensions,  55, 
60  —  locates  on  the  Wabash, 
builds  his  town  at  the  Tippe- 
canoe, 56  —  protected  by  the 
British,  59 — his  character,  55, 60. 

Letters — General  Taylor's  to  Gov- 
ernor Harrison,  20,  25— to  Gen- 
eral Howard,  27 — to  the  Adju- 
tant-General, 147,  148,  149,  150, 
151,  153,  155,  157,  158,  160,  164, 
166,  173,  175,  211,  217,  220,  221, 
264,  266,  270,  275,  286,  288,  290, 
292,  323,  326,  329,  392— to  Am- 
pudia,  181,  184— to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana,  191  —  to 
John  Ewing,  249  —  to  Santa 
Anna,  342— to  Mr.  Clay,  386— 
to  Levi  Lincoln,  387— to  J.  W. 
Taylor,  433— to  O.  P.  Baldwin, 
434— to  J.  S.  Allison,  436,  446— 
Mr.  Marcy's  to  General  Taylor, 
138,  141,  143,  145,  146,  260,  267, 
385— President  Polk  to  General 
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Taylor,    272  —  Santa    Anna   to 
General  Taylor,  341. 

M 

May,  Captain  Charles  A. — his 
desperate  charge,  clears  the  way 
for  the  infantry,  216,  23S,  239— 
his  nativity,  240. 

Marcy,  William  L.  —  instructs 
General  Taylor,  138,  141,  143, 
257,  260. 

Mcintosh,  William — the  friend  of 
the  whites,  90 — commands  the 
Indians  at  Autosse,  95. 

Mexico — her  people  raise  the  bat- 
tle-cry of  "  God  and  Liberty," 
168 — her  just  grounds  for  the 
cry,  169 — loud  pretensions  of 
her  soldiers  and  governors  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  169,  170,  171, 
178,  179,  191,  201— her  efforts  to 
weaken  the  American  army  by 
false  promises,  178,  179,  188— 
character  of  her  officers  and 
soldiers,  189,  242,  243,  254,  281, 
382,  383 — her  troops  cross  the 
Rio  Grande  and  attack  Fort 
Brown,  194  —  conduct  of  her 
troops  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca, 
212,  216,  217,  242— does  she  be- 
gin the  war?  252,  253  — her 
cause,  254,  257,  382,  398— her 
condition  at  the  outset  and 
throughout  the  war,  256,  257, 
402. 

Monterey — its  location,  popula- 
tion and  defenses,  283,  284 — its 
capture,  285,  286. 

Munroe,  Major  John  —  in  com- 
mand at  Point  Isabel,  193 — calls 
the  marines  to  his  aid,  194. 


Opkchancanough  —  an     Indian 
warrior,     succeeds     Powhatan, 


39— his  life  and  character,  39, 
40 — his  ignominious  murder,  40. 

Ouray— a  noted  Ute  chief,  415 — 
his  death,  416— his  origin,  his 
value,  character,  deeds,  and 
standing,  416,  418,  420,  421,  425, 
426,  428,  430. 

P 

Patterson,  General  Robert — in 
command  at  Matamoras,  278. 

Philip — son  of  Massasoit,  begins 
a  war  of  extermination,  41 — his 
character,  struggle,  and  shame- 
ful death,  42,  43. 

Polk,  President — sends  a  commis- 
sion and  a  letter  to  General  Tay- 
lor, 272 — his  military  selections, 
278— leaves  the  White  House, 
457 — takes  part  in  the  inaugu- 
ation  of  his  successor,  458. 

Pontiac— the  Ottawa,  his  charac- 
ter, his  conspiracy,  48,  49— his 
end,  50. 

Powhatan  —  an  ancient  Virginia 
king,  his  superiority  to,  and 
dealings  with  John  Smith,  38 — 
his  character  and  life,  38,  39, 
40— his  daughter  and  her  de- 
scendants, 40. 

R 

Reynolds,  Governor  —  raises  a 
force  and  marches  after  Black 
Hawk,  75,  76 — makes  a  treaty 
at  Rock  Island,  80. 

Ridgely,  Captain  Randolph— com- 
mands a  battery  at  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca,  230,  231  —  other 
services  240. 

Ringgold,  Major  Samuel  — mor- 
tally wounded  at  Palo  Alto, 
211  —  his  nativity,  services, 
death,  240. 

Rough  and  Ready — a  name  for 
General  Taylor,  305— its  foun- 
dation, 398,  399,  450. 
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Sacs  and  Foxes  —  their  extrac- 
tion, their  progress  towards  the 
West,  their  seat  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, 67— their  first  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  subsequent 
treaties,  68,  69 — part  of  them 
join  the  British  in  1812,  69— 
their  early  hostihty,  69,  70,  71. 

Santa  Anna,  Antonio  Lopez  de — 
mustering  an  army,  outwits  the 
Polk  Cabinet,  334  —  intercepts 
Taylor's  dispatches,  marches  to 
meet  the  American,  335  —  in- 
vites Taylor  to  surrender,  341 — 
conduct  of  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  343,  344,  346— his  report, 
365 — his  remarkable  address  to 
his  troops,  381— his  character, 
382,  383— General  Minon  gives 
the  cause  of  his  failure  at  Buena 
Vista,  383. 

Sassacus — a  Pequod  warrior,  his 
struggle  against  the  whites,  44 — 
his  end,  45. 

Scott,  General  Winfield  —  esti- 
mates the  strength  of  the  Semi- 
noles,  110  —  writes  to  Taylor, 
272,  336 — announces  the  victory 
at  Buena  Vista,  385. 

Seminoles — their  origin,  106,108 — 
resist  the  project  to  send  them 
to  the  West,  108 — their  relation 
to  slavery  and  the  African,  109, 
110 — their  strength  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  110 — their 
conduct  at  Okeechobee,  128 — 
their  desperate  condition,  129 — 
baffle  the  entire  power  of  the 
Government,  131,  132. 

Shawnees — their  origin  and  dis- 
tribution, 52. 

Six  Nations  —  tribes  composing, 
47 — their  strength  and  remark- 
able men,  48. 


Taylors,  The— their  origin  and 
relationships,  9,  10. 

Taylor,  James — the  first  English 
immigrant  to  Virginia,  his  fam- 
ily, 9,  10. 

Taylor,  James — of  Orange  County, 
10. 

Taylor,  Richard  —  father  of  the 
General,  his  life  and  character, 

10,  11,  12 — his  early  settlement 
in  Kentucky,  11  —  his  public 
services  and  family,  11,  12,  15. 

Taylor,  Sarah  Strotlier — mother 
of  the  General,  her  character, 

11,  12. 

Taylor,  President  Zachary  —  his 
birth,  education,  and  early  life, 

12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17— his  short 
letter,  17 — begins,  his  military 
career,  gets  a  commission  in 
the  regular  army,  18  —  pro- 
moted, in  command  at  Fort 
Harrison,  his  report  of  his  con- 
flict with  the  Indians,  19,  20, 
26  —  promoted,  further  services 
during  the  war  of  1812,  26— 
bis  report  of  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians,  27  —  re- 
signs, reinstated,  31,  32  — be- 
comes a  colonel,  serves  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  32 — located 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  goes  to 
Florida,  33 — where  was  passed 
his  early  military  life,  34 — his 
character  and  mind,  33,  128, 
238,  280,  343,  344,  345,  390, 
391,  392,  394,  395,  397,  399, 
400,  401,  402,  431,  438,  439,  449, 
474,  506,  507,  508,  530,  531— en- 
ters the  Seminole  War,  111 — 
fights  the  Indians,  112  —  his 
long  report,  112,  113,  127,  128— 
promoted,  127 — takes  command 
in  Florida,  129— takes  up   the 
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project  to  use  bloodhounds, 
130,  131— relieved,  his  course  in 
Florida,  132,  133— in  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  South, 
fixes  his  home  at  Baton  Rouge, 
133— goes  to  the  Sabine  River 
in  command  of  the  "  Army  of 
Observation,"  137,  138,  139— 
lands  at  Corpus  Christi,  140, 
141  —  his  force,  the  "Army  of 
Occupation,"  147,  168  — crosses 
the  Colorado,  169  —  reaches 
Matamoras,  hoists  the  Amer- 
ican Hag  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
170 — his  soldiers  desert  to  the 
Mexicans,  179  —  sends  out  a 
small  detachment,  defeated, 
190 — marches  to  Point  Isabel, 
193,  194 — starts  on  his  return 
to  Fort  Brown,  his  force,  208 — 
is  met  by  the  Mexicans  at  Palo 
Alto,  209 — whips  the  Mexicans 
in  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  210, 
211  —  pursues  the  Mexicans, 
215 — fights  the  battle  of  Resaca 
de  la  Palina,  215,  216,  217— his 
reports,  217,  220,  221,  226,  247, 
286,  351 — his  military  standing, 
238,  239 — his  appearance  before 
Commodore  Conner,  244  —  re- 
turns to  Fort  Brown,  245  — 
takes  Matamoras,  246,  247  — 
doubts  the  propriety  of  this 
step,  252 — issues  a  proclama- 
tion, 257 — alarmed  at  the  size 
of  the  force  collecting  under 
him,  270 — receives  a  commis- 
sion of  major-general  by  bre- 
vet, 272,  274 — gets  a  sword  and 
General  Braddock's  sash,  274 — 
moves  up  the  Rio  Grande, 
275  —  the  consequence  of  his 
complaints,  organization  of  his 
army,  277,  278,  279— his  esti- 
mate  of  the  Mexican  soldier. 


279,  280  —  he  appears  before 
Monterey,  280,  283— his  report 
of  the  battle  and  capture  of 
Monterey,  286-304 — his  armis- 
tice, 305,  306,  307,  309,  310,  313, 
314,  322 — his  view  of  the  war, 
312,  313  — his  defense  of  his 
course  at  Monterey,  314  —  ter- 
minates the  armistice,  334 — 
marches  for  Victoria,  335  — 
stripped  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  army,  337 — marches  against 
Santa  Anna,  338 — fights  the  bat- 
tle of  Buena  Vista,  339,  340, 
341,  342,  343,  344,  345,  346,  347— 
his  report,  351 — issues  an  or- 
der, 380  —  sits  down  inactively 
at  Monterey,  390  —  undertakes 
some  unimportant  expeditions, 
391  —  his  difficulties  with  the 
Administration,  392',  443 — with- 
draws to  Baton  Rouge,  his  re- 
ception, 394,  395— his  treatment 
of  a  gentleman's  son,  399  — 
makes  a  speech,  400 — his  mili- 
tary services,  401,  402,  431 — his 
early  political  course,  431 — put 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  432,  433  —  his  po- 
litical principles,  434,  435,  436, 
438,  445  —  nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  440  —  accused  of 
pandering  to  the  Democrats, 
445  —  elected  President,  453, 
454— his  farewell  to  army  and 
friends,  starts  to  Washington, 
454,  455  —  his  journey,  455, 
456  —  takes  possession  of  the 
White  House,  457  —  his  in- 
augural, 458,  462— his  appear- 
ance at  the  inauguration  balls, 
462,  463  —  his  inauguration  de- 
scribed, 463,  467— his  course 
as  President,  472,  473,  474,  475, 
477,  518,  519,  520,  523,  524,  530, 
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531 — his  course  in  the  affairs  of 
the  White  House,  477,  519,  529, 
531 — his  first  and  only  annual 
message,  485,  506,  507  —  his 
special  message  as  to  the  Ter- 
ritories, 509 — visits  Richmond, 
518— his  death,  519,  520,  521, 
522— his  family,  527,  528— his 
tomb,  532. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Margaret — wife  of 
President  Taylor,  525 — her  char- 
acter and  life,  525,  526,  527, 
528— her  death,  528. 

Taylor  Richard — son  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 528  —  his  character  and 
life,  528. 

Tecuraseh — his  birth,  his  family, 
his  relations,  53,  54 — his  boy- 
hood, his  first  fight,  54 — at  Fort 
Recovery,  55 — his  views  and 
schemes,  52,  55,  62,  63,  65— 
visits  the  South,  54,  56,  89 — goes 
to  live  on  White  River,  forms 
his  plans,  makes  a  prophet,  55, 
56  —  his  oratory,  55  —  joins  the 
British,  at  Fort  Meigs,  57 — his 
character,  57,  58,  61,  62,  63— 
becomes  dissatisfied,  his  dislike 
of  General  Proctor,  57,  58,  59 — 
falls  at  the  River  Thames, 
58 — his  wife,  child,  and  sister, 
59  —  compared  with  other  In- 
dians, 62. 

Thornton,  Captain  Seth  B.  — 
whipped  and  captured  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  190. 

Thorpe,  T.  B. — describes  the  faith 
of  the  Mexicans,  243 — describes 
Matamoras  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  Mexico,  his  story  of 
the  discontented  Democrat,  255, 
256 — his  dog  and  horse  stories, 
388,  389  —  describes  General 
Taylor,  395. 

Twiggs,    General    David    E.  —  in 


command  of  a  division  in  Tay- 
lor's army,  277. 
Tyler,  President  —  finally  agrees 
to  protect  Texas,  135,  136  — 
sends  an  army  to  the  border 
and  a  naval  force  to  the  Gulf, 
137. 

W 

Walker,  Captain  S.  H.  —  his 
valor,  nativity,  services,  death, 
240. 

War,  Black  Hawk — its  doubtful 
foundation,  33,  68,  70,  71,  73— 
begins,  74,  75— battles  on  Rock 
River,  76,  77 — its  close  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  at  Bad 
Axe,  78,  79. 

War,  King  Philip's  —  the  first 
great  Indian,  its  cause,  41, 
42,  43. 

War,  Creek — discontents  leading 
to,  89,  90— begins,  90,  91,  92— 
sketch  of,  87  to  105. 

War,  Seminole — begins,  110 — its 
extent  and  cost  and  character, 
111,  112,  131,  132. 

War,  Pequod — early  Indian,  its 
results,  its  character,  44,  45. 

War,  Mexican — its  causes,  134, 
135,  136,  1.37,  145,  146,  169,  171, 
180,  252,  253,  254,  255— first  en- 
gagements of,  182,  190 — its  un- 
favorable turn  for  the  Mexicans, 
237,  238— its  benefits  to  the 
United  States,  311. 

Weathersford,  William  (Red  Ea- 
gle)— his  parents  and  family, 
birth  and  education,  88  —  his 
character  and  physical  quali- 
ties, 89,  91,  100,  102,  103,  104, 
105 — he  espouses  the  cause  of 
Tecumseh,  89,  90— attacks  Fort 
Minis,  92,  93 — his  designs  on 
Mobile,  94— defeated  at  Holy 
Ground,    96  —  his    leap,    97  — 
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attacks  Floyd  at  Calibee  Creek, 
99  —  pitted  against  Andrew 
Jackson,  100— his  last  struggle, 
101  —  surrenders,  102  — goes  to 
the  Hermitage,  his  last  years 
and  death,  102,  103. 

Weetanno  —  her  character  and 
fate,  47. 

Whites  and  Indians— compared, 
36,  38,  42,  43,  44,  86— who  bear 
the  proud,  spotless  name  ?  35  39, 
41, 44,  46,  47,  51,  403,  404— early 
deeds  that  will  not  bear  criti- 
cism, 40,  42,  43,  46,  47,  50,  51, 
70,  73,  83,  84,  130,  131,  410,  411. 

Whigs — charge  the  success  of  Mr. 
Polk's  Administration  to  their 
generals,  431 — begin  to  put  for- 
ward General  Taylor,  432  — 
their  conflicting  sentiments  con- 
cerning him,  438— hold  their 
convention  and  make  nom- 
inations, 439,  440  — many  of, 
disappointed,  441,  442,  445  — 
seek  the  spoils,  473,  474. 


Williams,  Edwin — describes  the 
inauguration  of  General  Taylor, 
467 — describes  the  great  contest 
for  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the 
fall  of  1849,  480. 

Wool,  General  John  E. — joins 
Taylor,  335  —  the  only  general 
left  under  Taylor,  337 — advises 
Taylor  to  move  against  Santa 
Anna,  338  —  selects  a  battle- 
ground, 339 — attempts  to  dis- 
cipline the  troops,  340  —  at 
Buena  Vista,  340,  344,  346. 

Worth,  General  William  J.  — 
carries  a  message  to  Matamo- 
ras,  170 — fails  to  find  the  Amer- 
ican Consul,  gives  General  Vega 
his  view  of  the  case,  171,  172 — 
his  difficulties  as  to  rank,  quits 
the  army,  177 — returns  to  the 
army,  275,  278  279— at  Monte- 
rey, 285,  286,  310— moves  to- 
ward Buena  Vista,  334 — sent  to 
join  Scott,  337. 
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